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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the first volume of this series, agreement 
between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) and 
Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the Parallel 
Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of one to the other where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been in- 
dicated. The more important ameliorations of the 
text which have been secured by collations of Codex 
Parisinus 1676 (F*) and Codex Seitenstettensis (S), 
have been introduced. The relative importance of 
these MSS. is explained in the Introduction to the 
first volume. No attempt has been made, naturally, 
to furnish either a diplomatic text or a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of 
the Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Haupt-Sauppe 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


series of annotated texts; that of Blass, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner series of 
annotated texts; and the same editor’s Aristides und 
Cato, Leipzig, 1898, in the same series. All these 
editions bring F* and S into rightful prominence as 
a basis for the text. This has been done also by 
Holden, in his edition of the Themistocles (Macmillan, 
1892). 

The translations of the Themistocles, Aristides, and 
Cimon have already appeared in my “ Plutarch's 
Themistocles and Aristides" (New York, 1901), and 
* Plutarch's Cimon and Pericles " (New York, 1910), 
and are reproduced here (with only slight changes) 
by the generous consent of the publishers, the 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The translations 
of the Camillus, Cato, and Lucullus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared aud utilised, 
including that of the Lucullus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Conrwecticot, U.S.A. 
February, 1914. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 


(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillus, 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximus. 
(6) Aleibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus, 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 
(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 
(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Marius. 
(19) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 
(16) Agesilaüs and Pompey 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 

Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 
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THEMISTOCLES 


OEMIZTOKAHZ 


I. Gejuo TokXet 86 rà uév èx yévous ánavpórepa 
mpòs Gó£av impxe Tarpós yap v NeokXéovs ov 
tov üyav émubavàv *"AOnvnot, Ppeappiov TÀv 
nuov xr ths Aeovtidos purrs, vélos è mpòs 
LNTPóS, WS Xéyovatv: 


’ABpórtovov Opisca yuv) yévos: àXXà TexécOat 
tov uéyav "Edrnoly pnyt Oepiotorhéa. 


, , 
Pavias pévroe THY pntépa Tod GejuaTokXéovs où 
^ 5 , s 
Opárrav, adrAa Kapivyy, o6 ' AfBpórovov övopa, 
àXN Evréprnv dvaypader. NeavOns 06 ra 
TOM aùr) Ts Kapias 'AXwapvaacóv mpos- 
tinet. 
Aiò kai TÀv vólwv eis Kuvécapyes cuvtedovv- 
^ , 5 M » ^ , € 
TOv (route Ò éativ tm svXQv vyvuváctov 'Hpa- 
[4 , ` > ^ 3, 5 a > ^ , ?, 
KA€0US, EMEL KAKELVOS OUK T]V ryr?)aLOS EV cot, XX 
éve(yero volela Sia T?v pntépa Ovyntiy ob$cav) 
^ ^ , 
éreiUé tivas 0 DeutctoKAns TOv eù neyovorov 
veaviokov  karafatvovras ets TO Kvvocapyes 
áXei$eoÜat per  avToU. Kal rovrov yevopévov 


Par 
Editi 
a. 162. 
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THEMISTOCLES 


I. In the case of Themistocles,! his family was too 
obscure to further his reputation. His father was 
Neocles,—no very conspicuous man at Athens,—a 
Phrearrhian by deme, of the tribe Leontis; and 
on his mother's side he was an alien, as her epitaph 
testifies :— 


* Abrotonon was I, and a woman of Thrace, yet ] 
brought forth 
That great light of the Greeks, —know ! ‘twas 
Themistocles." ? 


Phanias, however, writes that the mother of 
Themistocles was not a Thracian, but a Carian 
woman,and that her name was not Abrotonon, but 
Euterpe. And Neanthes actually adds the name of 
her city in Caria,— Halicarnassus. 

It was for the reason given, and because the aliens 
were wont to frequent Cynosarges,—this is a place 
outside the gates, a gymnasium of Heracles; for he 
too was not a legitimate god, but had something 
alien about him, from the fact that his mother was a 
mortal,—that Themistocles sought to induce certain 
well-born youths to go out to Cynosarges and exercise 
with him ; and by his success in this bit of cunning 


1 It is probable that one or more introductory paragraphs 
of this biography have been lost. ? Athenaeus, xiii. p. 576. 
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Ooxet TavoUpycs Tov Tv vóÜcv Kal yvnoiwy 
Ovop.a pòv aveXetv. 

eu z ^ ^ , a 

Ore pévtot tod Aveomdav yévous pere?ye 

^ , > ` M "n z ef 
Sires éoTi TO yap Prvijot TereoTHpLov, óTep 
Av AvkopióQv Kxowwov, eumpnadév rò trav Bap- 

M ^ 
BBápcv adres émecxevace Kal ypadais éxócunaev, 
Qs Xipevións io TOpyrer. 
II. "Er. 5€ vais àv oporoyelrar dopás peaTós 
^ t ^ 
elvat, Kal TH uév hvoet avverós, TH 06 Tpoatpéc er 
4 ^ 
peyaXompáryuov Kal TOM TwcOS. év yap Tails 
^ ` ^ e 
dvéceot kai TXoAals amo TOY naÜnuárow "yiwo- 
pevos oU Emaitev ovÓ éppaOiper, xaÜdmep oi 
` ^ , 5 e 7 / ^ 
Xovmoi TALES, AAN ebptakero AOYOUS TLVAS MENE- 
TOV Kal cvvraTTOLevos Tpos éavrOV. oav Ò oi 
, N ^ , ^ 
Oyo! KaTNYOpLa Tuós ?) cvvryopia, TOY malwr. 
ef 3 7 , b , ` e / e 
00ev ecidÜe, Xéyew pos avTov 0 buddaKados ds 
«€ O He » ^ ` 7 , i / , 
vdev on, Tal, c) pukpov, ANAA péya TAVTWS 
ayabov 7) Kaxov.” ème Kal THY TatdevcEewD TAS 
yey nOorrotovs 7) "ps Tjóov)v Tiva Kal xápw 
/ ^ 
éXAevÜépiov oTovóalouévas OoxvypQs Kai ampo- 
Oipws éEepávÜave, TOv O6 eis ovveaw À mpåEw 
Xeyojévov OjXos AV vmepopOv! Tap rav, es 
TH Uce rio TeUov. 

"O80«v Üorepov v Tais édevOeplors kal doteiats 
Aeyouévars StaTpiPais vre TOv TemaiSeUo0a! 
OokobvrGv XXevatojevos »varykatero | opruco- 
tepov apúveosĝar, Xéyov, OTL Xopav pèv ápuoca- 

1 Srepopav Sintenis? with the best MSS ; Sintenis! and 
Bekker have ovx Srepopar, showed attentiveness. 
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he is thought to have removed the distinction 
between aliens and legitimates. 

However, it is clear that he was connected with 
the family of the Lycomidae, for he caused the 
chapel shrine at Phlya, which belonged to the 
Lycomidae, and had been burned by the Barba- 
rians, to be restored at his own costs and adorned 
with frescoes, as Simonides has stated. 

II. However lowly his birth, it is agreed on all 
hands that while yet a boy he was impetuous, by 
nature sagacious, and by election enterprising and 
prone to public life. In times of relaxation and 
leisure, when absolved from his lessons, he would 
not play nor indulge his ease, as the rest of the boys 
did, but would be found composing and rehearsing 
to himself mock speeches. These speeches would be 
in accusation or defence of some boy or other. 
Wherefore his teacher was wont to say to him: *My 
boy, thou wilt be nothing insignificant, but some- 
thing great, of a surety, either for good or evil.” 
Moreover, when he was set to study, those branches 
which aimed at the formation of character, or 
ministered to any gratification or grace of a liberal 
sort, he would learn reluctantly and sluggishly ; and 
to all that was said for the cultivation of sagacity or 
practical efficiency, he clearly showed an indifference 
far beyond his years, as though he put his confidence 
in his natural gifts alone. 

'Thus it came about that, in after life, at entertain- 
ments of a so-called liberal and polite nature, when 
he was taunted by men of reputed culture, he was 
forced to defend himself rather rudely, saying that 
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oai xal peraxeipicaaÜa, YaXT)piov oùe èri- 
oTATAL, TONY ÔÈ papà Kal ü6ofov TaparaBav 
évGofov xal peyddnv dmepyácaoÜat. Kaito 
wv , , , e^ N 
ErnoiuBporos 'Avafayópov Te Siaxodcat Tov 
Oe,juo TokXéa doi kai tepl Mé Na aov a movóáca, 
Tov dQwvoixóv, ovr Ev TOY Ypovwy dárTÓQL€vos 
IlepueXet yap, 0€ morù vewrepos Hv QGejucTo- 
KXéovs, MéA1a 00$ uév àvrea paye, TOAOPKOUVTE 
Naptous, 'Avatayoópas 66 avv&érpifle. 

MàXXov ody àv tis Trpooéxyot rois MvqotdtXov 
TOV Ocpororhéa Tob Ppeappiou Sprorny yevé- 
chai Xéyovoiww, obre propos ÖVTOS obre TÓV 
puorkay KAnOevtwr prrocdpuy, AAAA THY TOTE} 
KaRouperny codiap, obcav 66 Sewornta TOM- 
TUC)V Kar Spacrrjpiov ouvert, émuriSevpa Te- 
TON MEVOU Kal rac tovros Goep aipeow èk 
ĉraðoyis dmó XóXovos: jv oí pera Taira 
Oucavikaís pitavres Téyvaus Kat perayaryovres 
avo Tv wpaEewy THY ACKNOW emi Tous Adyous, 
goQurai TpoanyopevOnaav. ToUTQ pèv oDv HON 
TONLTEVOLEVOS éerrnatater. 

"Ev è Tals TPOTALS THS veórijros oopals ava- 
pados 58» Kab do Táð untos, QTE Tf pices raf’ 
aurny Xpouevos avev Aóyov kai maiðelas én 
appotepa peyahas Torovpévy petaBoras TOV 
émirbevuárov Kal TOMÁS efus rapévn mpos TÒ 
xeîpov, (os Uo Tepov aUos aponroryel, Kab TOUS 
TPAXUTATOUS TONOUS &piaTovs (TOUS yiver Bau 
packer, órav 7S, T poc 1)keu TUXWCL madelas Kat 
Kataptucews. & bé movTov eLaptacw čvor 
oepa ra TAATTOVTES, aTOKNPVELY pèv VITO TOU 

1 rà» róre Fuhr and Blass with S: rà. 
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tuning the lyre and handling the harp were no accom- 
plishments of his, but rather taking in hand a city that 
was small and inglorious and making it glorious and 
great. And yet Stesimbrotus says that Themistocles 
was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a disciple of Melissus 
the physicist; but he is careless in his chronology. 
It was Pericles, a much younger man_ than 
Themistocles, whom Melissus opposed at the siege 
of Samos,! and with whom Anaxagoras was intimate. 

Rather, then, might one side with those who say 
that Themistocles was a disciple of Mnesiphilus the 
Phrearrhian, a man who was neither a rhetorician 
nor one of the so-called physical philosophers, but a 
cultivator of what was then called “sophia” or wisdom, 
although it was really nothing more than cleverness 
in politics and practical sagacity. Mnesiphilus 
received this “ sophia," and handed it down, as though 
it were the doctrine of a sect, in unbroken tradition 
from Solon. His successors blended it with forensic 
arts, and shifted its application from public affairs to 
language, and were dubbed “ sophists.” It was this 
man, then, to whom Themistocles resorted at the 
very beginning of his public life. 

But in the first essays of his youth he was uneven 
and unstable, since he gave his natural impulses free 
course, which, without due address and training, rush 
to violent extremes in the objects of their pursuit, 
and often degenerate; as he himself in later life con- 
fessed, when he said that even the wildest colts 
made very good horses, if only they got the proper 
breaking and training. What some story-makers 
add to this, however, to the effect that his 
father disinherited him, and his mother took her 


1 440 B.O. 
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TAT POS avrob, Oávarov 6€ Tis pnt pos éxovovov 
émi TH TOD Tatoos dria TepihuTrou ryevoperns, 
coxe? karexrebaÜac- Kat Tobvavriov eioi ot 
Aéyovres, dts Tov Ta! Kowa TpárTetv ámorpémav 
avTOv Ó Tarnp émedeixvue pos Th ÜaxárTy TAS 
Tadaas Tpujpets Eppeppevas Kat Tapopoperas, 
WS $7 Kal T POs TOUS Snparywyous, rav «Xp TOL 
paivovrTat, TOV ToXMXGv opolws ExavTov. 

III. Tay? pévroe kai Vea.vLIcas Eouxev diypao a4 
TOU DOeptoTokMéovs TO TOMTUKA T pay Lara «ai 
opodpa 5 Tpos Sogay ópp) kparijcat. bv 
evdus €& apyis Tov Tpwrevery eprepevos irauós 
upiararo Tas TOs TOUS Ovvapévovs êv TH TONEL 
ral TpwOTEvoVvTAs amex Getas, pda ra Sè Api- 
atelònv TOV Avowpaxou, THY évavríav acl Topevd- 
pevov ” avT@. Kairot Ooket TUVTÄTASIV 7 Tpós 
TOÜTOV xpo perparióðn Aafetv apx pao On- 
cav yàp dupótepot, TOU Kadou XTqo(iXeo, Keíov 
TO *yévos ÖVTOS, OS Apiotøv 0 pirdcogas lotó- 
pukev. | ék 6& TovTov OteréNovv Kal mepi 
Onuóc ua a Tactábovres. où un AAN N TOV Slav 
kal TOV TpoTr@Y cevopowaTns CoLKEv abEfjaat THY 
dvadopay. 7 p&os yàp àv duce Kal KadoKaya- 
Oikos Tov TpoTov Ó "Apta eions, Kal TOMTEVO- 
ueEvos oU TpÒsS xdptv VIV T pos oofav, AAN ATÒ 
TOU Bertiorov perà àa aXeas Kal drxatoovins, 
jvaryicátero TÓ Oejta TokXet Tov Óf)uov ert TONNA 
KiroOrTL KAL peyahas emipepovrt KaWorojiias 
évavrio0a a, TOANGKIS, évio Tdj.evogs AVTOD TPS 
Thy avtov. 

l ro) rà Fuhr and Blass with FeS: rà. 

? mopevóuevov with Bekker and the MSS.: mopevógcevos. 
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own life for very grief at her son's ill-fame, this 
I think is false. And, in just the opposite vein, 
there are some who say that his father fondly tried 
to divert him from public life, pointing out to him 
old triremes on the sea-shore, all wrecked and 
neglected, and intimating that the people treated 
their leaders in like fashion when these were past 
service. 

III. Speedily, however, as it seems, and while he 
was still in all the ardour of youth, public affairs 
laid their grasp upon Themistocles, and his 
impulse to win reputation got strong mastery 
over him. Wherefore, from the very beginning, i in 
his desire to be first, he boldly encountered the 
enmity of men who had power and were already first 
in the city, especially that of Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was always his opponent. And 
yet it is thought that his enmity with this man 
had an altogether puerile beginning. They were 
both lovers “of the beautiful Stesilaüs, a native 
of Ceos, as Ariston the philosopher has recorded, and 
thenceforward they continued to be rivals in public 
life also. However, the dissimilarity in their lives 
and characters is likely to have increased their 
variance. Aristides was gentle by nature, and 4 
conservative in character. He engaged in public 
life, not to win favour or reputation, but to secure 
the best results consistent with safety and righteous- 
ness, and so he was compelled, since Themistocles 
stirred the people up to many novel enterprises and 
introduced great innovations, to oppose him often, 
and to take a firm stand against his increasing 
influence., 
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Aéyerat yap ottw tapddopos mpos Bófav 
* N lA / e ` , 3 
elvas Kal m pá£eev ueyáXov vro PiNoTipias épa- 
aT59s, Oo T€ véos Qv Ere THS èv MapaÜQvi payns 
x `~ , , 4 ^ r4 
mpos Tous PapRapous yevouevns kai THs MiXrid- 
Sov otpatynytas OuaBonÜciaus cvvvovs opaabar 
Ta TOANA TpOS éavTQ Kal Tas vUKTAS aypUTVElY 
kai TOUS TrÓóTOUS TapaitetaOar ToUs ovviÜeu, kai 
Aéyew mpos TOs éporvras xai Üavuátovras thv 
M M / r e r 5 M , 
mepi Tov Biov uerafoX9v, ws xaÜevóew adtov où 
yf N ^ M ` 43 , [4 N E 
én rò Tod Mudtiddov TpóTatov. oi pèv yap 
áXXo. 7répas Bovto Tod ToXépov 17v ev Mapabave 
TOv BapBdpwr rrav eivat, OepeortoxrAHs è 
ld e ^ 
&px?v pelovev ayaver, èp’ obs éavróv vmép 7íjs 
dAns 'EXXd8os 5Xeube Kat THY mów HoKEL Tróp- 
0 » 1 ^ N l4 
paler ére! rpoodoxav TO uéXXov. 
IV. Kat mpôrtov uév Thv Aavpewtixny Tpdcosov 
` ^ X 
amò TOY apyvpeiwv petaddrAwY EOos eyóvtæov 
'A0nvaíev | GuavéueaÜat, póvos eimeîv éróNumgae 
N 3 N ^ e A x ^ 
TapeAÜcov es tov Shuov, es XP) THY OLavoumv 
éácavrae èk TOV xpuuárov rovrov kaTackevá- 
/ r E: : M ^ , [d , 
cacÜa. tpinpes él tov mpos Alywijras TróXeuov. 
Hxpale yap ovtos év tH “EAAadS: padtota Kat 
^ t ^ 2 10 ^ M 4 
karetxov ot vortar? TANCE vev THY 0áXac- 
car. ù ral páov OejucTokMüe cvvérewev, ov 
Aapetov oùôè llépcas (uaxpav yap ijoav obrot 
! &r1 Fuhr and Blass with FaS : #67. 
2 vqoicrai: Fuhr and Blass with F2S : Alywiras. 
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THEMISTOCLES, rr. 3-1v. 2 


It is said, indeed, that Themistocles was so carried 
away by his desire for reputation, and such an 
ambitious lover of great deeds, that though he was 
still a young man when the battle with the Barbar- 
ians at Marathon ! was fought and the generalship of 
Miltiades was in everybody's mouth, he was seen 
thereafter to be wrapped in his own thoughts for 
the most part, and was sleepless o' nights, and 
refused invitations to his customary drinking parties, 
and said to those who put wondering questions to 
him concerning his change of life that the trophy of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. Now the 
rest of his countrymen thought that the defeat of 
the Barbarians at Marathon was the end of the 
war; but Themistocles thought it to be only the 
beginning of greater contests, and for these he 
anointed himself, as it were, to be the champion of 
all Hellas, and put his city into training, because, 
while it was yet afar off, he expected the evil that 
was to come. 

IV. And so, in the first place, whereas the Athe- 
nians were wont to divide up among themselves the 
revenue coming from the silver mines at Laureium, 
he, and he alone, dared to come before the people 
with a motion that this division be given up, and 
that with these moneys triremes be constructed for 
the war against Aegina.? This was the fiercest war 
then troubling Hellas, and the islanders controlled 
the sea, owing to the number of their ships. 
Wherefore all the more easily did Themistocles 
carry his point, not by trying to terrify the citizens 
with dreadful pictures of Darius or the Persians— 


1 400 Bo 2 484-483 B.Q 
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kal 6éog ob mavu BéBatov ws adsEcpevoe mapei- 
, / ? N ^ ^ , f , ^ ` 
xov) értociov, àXXà TH mpos Ávywijyras opyf Kat 
z ^ ^ > , > M 
PLAOVELKLA TOV TOMTÕV ATTOYPNTAMEVOS EVKALPWS 
> ` ^ r e N: M , x ^ 
et THY TapacKeuny. ÉKATOV yap amo TOV XPN- 
prov ékeivov  émowujÜ0mcav Tpujpew, als! xai 
vpós RépEny évavuáynoav. 
TN ^ A ` hy e LA M 
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these were too far away and inspired no very 
serious fear of their coming, but by making 
opportune use of the bitter jealousy which they 
cherished toward Aegina in order to secure the 
armament he desired. The result was that with 
those moneys they built a hundred triremes, with 
which they actually fought at Salamis! against 
Xerxes. 

And after this, by luring the city on gradually and 
turning its progress toward the sea, urging that 
with their infantry they were no match even for 
their nearest neighbours, but that with the power 
they would get from their ships they could not only 
repel the Barbarians but also take the lead in Hellas, 
he made them, instead of “ steadfast hoplites "—to 
quote Plato's words,” sea-tossed mariners, and brought 
down upon himself this accusation: “ Themistocles 
robbed his fellow-citizens of spear and shield, and 
degraded the people of Athens to the rowing- 
pad and the oar.” And this he accomplished in 
triumph over the public opposition of Miltiades, as 
Stesimbrotus relates. 

Now, whether by accomplishing this he did injury 
to the integrity and purity of public life or not, let 
the philosopher rather investigate. But that the 
salvation which the Hellenes achieved at that time 
came from the sea, and that it was those very tri- 
remes which restored again the fallen city of Athens, 
Xerxes himself bore witness, not to speak of other 
proofs. For though his infantry remained iutact, he 
took to flight after the defeat of his ships, because 
he thought he was not a match for the Hellenes, 
and he left Mardonius behind, as it seems to me, 


1 480 3.0, 3 Lawa, iv. p. 706. 
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rather to obstruct their pursuit than to subdue 
them. 

V. Some say that Themistocles was an eager 
money-maker because of his liberality ; for since he 
was fond of entertaining, and lavished money 
splendidly on his guests, he required a generous 
budget. Others, on the contrary, denounce his 
great stinginess and parsimony, claiming that he 
used to sell the very food sent in to him as a gift. 
When Philides the horse-breeder was asked by him 
for a colt and would not give it, Themistocles threat- 
ened speedily to make his house a wooden horse ; 
thereby darkly intimating that he would stir up 
accusations against him in his own family, and 
lawsuits between the man and those of his own 
household. 

In his ambition he surpassed all men. For instance, 
while he was still young and obscure, he prevailed 
upon Epicles of Hermione, a harpist who was eagerly 
sought after by the Athenians, to practise at his 
house, because he was ambitious that many should 
seek out his dwelling and come often to see him. 
Again, on going to Olympia, he tried to rival Cimon 
in his banquets and booths and other brilliant 
appointments, so that he displeased the Hellenes. 
For Cimon was young and of a great house, and 
they thought they must allow him in such extrava- 
gances; but Themistocles had not yet become 
famous, and was thought to be seeking to elevate 
himself unduly without adequate means, and so 
was charged with ostentation. And still again, as 
choregus, or theatrical manager, he won a victory 
with tragedies, although even at that early time this 
contest was conducted with great eagerness and 
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ambition, and set up a tablet commemorating his 
victory with the following inscription: * Themis- 
tocles the Phrearrhian was Choregus; Phrynichus 
was Poet; Adeimantus was Archon.” ! 

However, he was on good terms with the common 
folk, partly because he could call off-hand the name 
of every citizen, and partly because he rendered the 
service of a safe and impartial arbitrator in cases of 
private obligation and settlement out of court; and 
so he once said to Simonides of Ceos, who had made 
an improper request from him when he was magis- 
trate : “ You would not be a good poet if you should 
sing contrary to the measure ; nor 1 a clever magis- 
trate if I should show favour contrary to the law." 
And once again he banteringly said to Simonides 
that it was nonsense for him to abuse the Corinthians, 
who dwelt in a great and fair city, while he had 
portrait figures made of himself, who was of such an 
ugly countenance. And so he grew in power, and 
pleased the common folk, and finally headed a success- 
ful faction and got Aristides removed by ostracism.? 

VI. At last, when the Mede was descending 
upon Hellas and the Athenians were deliberating 
who should be their general, all the rest, they say, 
voluntarily renounced their claims to the generalship, 
so panic-stricken were they at the danger; but 
Epicydes, the son of Euphemides, a popular leader 
who was powerful in speech but effeminate in spirit 
and open to bribes, set out to get the office, 
and was likely to prevail in the election ; so Themis- 
tocles, fearing lest matters should go to utter ruin in 
case the leadership fell to such a man, bribed and 
bought off the ambition of Epicydes. 


1 476 B.Q ? 453-482 bg, 
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Praise is given to his treatment of the linguist in 
the company of those who were sent by the King to 
demand earth and water as tokens of submission: 
this interpreter he caused to be arrested, and had 
him put to death by special decree, because he 
dared to prostitute the speech of Hellas to Barbarian 
stipulations. Also to his treatment of Arthmius of 
Zeleia: on motion of Themistocles this man was 
entered on the list of the disfranchised, with his 
children and his family, because he brought the gold 
of the Medes and offered it to the Hellenes. But 
the greatest of all his achievements was his putting 
a stop to Hellenie wars, and reconciling Hellenic 
cities with one another, persuading them to postpone 
their mutual hatreds because of the foreign war. 
To which end, they say, Cheileos the Arcadian most 
seconded his efforts. 

VII. On assuming the command, he straightway 
went to work to embark the citizens on their tri- 
remes, and tried to persuade them to leave their city 
behind them and go as far as possible away from 
Hellas to meet the Barbarians by sea. But many 
opposed this plan, and so he led forth a large army to 
the vale of Tempe, along with the Lacedaemonians, 
in order to make a stand there in defence of Thessaly, 
which was not yet at that time supposed to be medis- 
ing. But soon the army came back from this position 
without accomplishing anything, the Thessalians 
went over to the side of the King, and everything 
was medising as far as Boeotia, so that at last the 
Athenians were more kindly disposed to the naval 
policy of Themistocles, and he was sent with a fleet 
to Artemisium, to watch the narrows. 

It was at this place that the Hellenes urged 
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Eurybiades and the Lacedaemonians to take the lead, 
but the Atheniaus, since in the number of their ships 
they surpassed all the rest put together, disdained 
to follow others,—a peril which Themistocles at once 
comprehended. He surrendered his own command 
to Eurybiades, and tried to mollify the Athenians 
with the promise that if they would show themselves 
brave men in the war, he would induce the Hellenes 
to yield a willing obedience to them thereafter. 
Wherefore he is thought to have been the man most 
instrumental in achieving the salvation of Hellas, 
and foremost in leading the Athenians up to the 
high repute of surpassing their foes in valour and 
their allies in magnanimity. 

Now Eurybiades, on the arrival of the Barbarian 
armament at Aphetae, was terrified at the number of 
ships that faced him, and, learning that two hundred 
ships more were sailing around above Sciathus to cut 
off his retreat, desired to proceed by the shortest 
route down into Hellas, to get into touch with Pelo- 
ponnesus and encompass his fleet with his infantry 
forces there, because he thought the power of the 
King altogether invincible by sea. Therefore the 
Euboeans, fearing lest the Hellenes abandon them 
to their fate, held secret conference with Themisto- 
cles, and sent Pelagon to him with large sums of 
money. This money he took, as Herodotus relates,! 
and gave to Eurybiades. 

Meeting with most opposition among his fellow- 
citizens from Architeles, who was captain on the 
sacred state galley, and who, because he had no 
money to pay the wages of his sailors, was eager to 
sail off home, Themistocles incited his crew all the 


1 viii. 5. 
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more against him, so that they made a rush upon 
him and snatched away his dinner. Then, while 
Architeles was feeling dejected and indignant over 
this, Themistocles sent him a dinner of bread and 
meat in a box at the bottom of which he had put a 
talent of silver, and bade him dine without delay, 
and on the morrow satisfy his crew; otherwise he 
said he would denounce him publicly as the receiver 
of money from the enemy. At any rate, such is the 
story of Phanias the Lesbian. 

VII. The battles which were fought at that time 
with the ships of the Barbarians in the narrows were 
not decisive of the main issue, it is true, but they 
were of the greatest service to the Hellenes in giving 
them experience, since they were thus taught by 
actual achievements in the face of danger that nei- 
ther multitudes of ships nor brilliantly decorated 
figure-heads nor boastful shouts or barbarous battle- 
hymns have any terror for men who know how to 
come to close quarters and dare to fight there; but 
that they must despise all such things, rush upon 
the very persons of their foes, grapple with them, 
and fight it out to the bitter end. Of this Pindar 
seems to have been well aware when he said of the 
battle of Artemisium :— 


“Where Athenians’ valiant sons set in radiance 
eternal 
Liberty’s corner-stone.” 1 


For verily the foundation of victory is courage. 
Artemisium is a part of Euboea above Hestiaea, 

—a sea-beach stretching away to the north,—and 

just about opposite to it lies Olizon, in the territory 


1 Bergk, Frag. 77. 
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^ , ^ 
tov AOnvatwy emi váci TeTaypévaw t aperiy 
Kal péya Tois mempaypévots hpovovvtTwy. 
Aé 66 TI ; JS) Afje, 7 
TÀéov è THY xopav o COeutoTokMjs, rep 
£ M 4 ^ 
katapos à: ayralas Kal Kataduyas éwpa Tots 


mapa- 


qoXeuiots, EVEXUPATTE karà TOY MÂwv éeripavh 
ypdupata, Tos ÈV etpioxwy ATÒ TÚXNS, TOÙS Ò 

1 dmayyeAAdvrwy Fuhr and Blass with I'S; &we-yyeA8évrov. 
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once subject to Philoctetes. It has a small temple 
of Artemis surnamed Proseoea, which is surrounded 
by trees and enclosed by upright slabs of white 
marble. This stone, when you rub it with your 
hand, gives off the colour and the odour of saffron, 
On one of these slabs the following elegy was 
inscribed :— 


* Nations of all sorts of men from Asia’s boundaries 
coming, 
Sons of the Athenians once, here on this arm of 
the sea, 
Whelmed in a battle of ships, and the host of the 
Medes was destroyed ; 
These are the tokens thereof, built for the Maid 
Artemis.” ! 


And a place is pointed out on the shore, with sea 
sand all about it, which supplies from its depths a 
dark ashen powder, apparently the product of fire, 
and here they are thought to have burned their 
wrecks and dead bodies. 

IX. However, when they learned by messengers 
from Thermopylae to Artemisium that Leonidas was 
slain and that Xerxes was master of the pass, they 
withdrew further down into Hellas, the Athenians 
bringing up the extreme rear because of their 
valour, and greatly elated by their achievements. 
As Theinistocles sailed along the coasts, wherever 
he saw places at which the enemy must necessarily 
put in for shelter and supplies, he inscribed con- 
spicuous writings on stones, some of which he found 
to his hand there by chance, and some he himself 
caused to be set near the inviting anchorages and 

1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, iii.* p. 430. 
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, b e h \ t M A e , 
aùtòs ioras Trepi ta va)Xoxa Kal ràs Vdpeias, 
emicxntTwov "loot bia TOV ypappatwv, ei pèv 
olov Te, ueraTrüfaoÜat mpos aùtoùs martépas 
ÓvTas Kal mpoxivduvevorvtas vmép THs eéxeivwr 
érevbepias, ei dé pn, Kaxovy tò BapBapixov èv 
Tais payats Kal ovvtapattev. taita È ÐA- 
viLev À petaotyoay tors "lovas 7) rapátew 
bToTTOTépovus Toig BapBapots yevouévous. 

Eéptov è dia Tfj Awpidos d»wÜcv éufa- 

H H M , ^ A ^ ld v 
AóvTos eis THY Poria xai tà TOV Qwkéov day 

^ ? ^ 
vvpmoXoUvros ov  Tpocnuvvav ot "EXXqves, 
^ , F 
kaiep Tov AOnvaiwy Ocouévav eis thv Dowrtav 
A Ll , ^ el ^ 
amavtoat TpÓ THs '"ATTiKYjS, WoTEp AUTOL KATA 

r 3 3 H 1 > r? ` 
ÜáXarrav èr 'Aprtepiciov éfoiÜnoav.  pnòevòs 

> e 7 , ^ H ^ ^ , 

Ò wmaxovovtos avTOtis, adda THs lleXosrovvijoov 
^ , ^ 
qepiexouévov ral mâsav évrós 'loOuoD Tiv 

» 

OUvapuv wpynucver cvváyew, kai GuvrevyiCovrov 
M , M > , Pd , e N 
Tov loÓOuóv eig ÜdXarrav èk Oararrns, dpa pev 

, \ ^ , 5 A , / er 
ópyn THs Mpodoctas eiye Tovs A@nvaious, dpa 

M ^ / 

66 volvia kal katýbeia pepovapévous, pä- 

M ^ ^ 
yecOat uév yap ov Otevoobvro uvpiácu a TpaTo 
TocaUTaLis 0 Ò "v uóvov avayKatoy v TQ vrapóv- 
TL, THY TOAW üdévras eupbvar Talis vavoív, ot 
TOXXol xaXemós ?"kovor, es pre viKns Ocouevoi 
pare cwriypiay émicTdjevot ev Te iepà xai 
matépov »pia poiepévov. 

X. "Eva 81 OeuiaTokMfs atopav rots àvÜpo- 
Tivos Aoytapots mpoouyerOat TO WAHOOS, aep 
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watering places. In these writings he solemnly 
enjoined upon the lonians, if it were possible, to 
come over to the side of the Athenians, who were 
their ancestors, and who were risking all in behalf 
of their freedom ; but if they could not do this, 
to damage the Barbarian cause in battle, and 
bring confusion among them. By this means he 
hoped either to fetch the Ionians over to his side, 
or to confound them by bringing the Barbarians into 
suspicion of them. 

Although Xerxes had made a raid up through 
Doris into Phocis, and was burning the cities of the 
Phocians, the Hellenes gave them no succour. The 
Athenians, it is true, begged them to go up into 
Boeotia against the enemy, and make a stand there 
in defence of Attica, as they themselves had gone 
up by sea to Artemisium in defence of others. But 
no one listened to their appeals. All clung fast to 
the Peloponnesus, and were eager to collect all the 
forces inside the Isthmus, and were building a 
rampart across the Isthmus from sea to sea. Then 
the Athenians were seized alike with rage at this 
betrayal, and with sullen dejection at their utter 
isolation. Of fighting alone with an army of so 
many myriads they could not seriously think ; and as 
for the only thing left them to do in their emergency, 
namely, to give up their city and stick to their ships, 
most of them were distressed at the thought, saying 
that they neither wanted victory nor understood what 
safety could mean if they abandoned to the enemy 
the shrines of their gods and the sepulchres of their 
fathers. 

X. Then indeed it was that Themistocles, despair- 
ing of bringing the multitude over to his views by 
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év Tpayodla unyavv pas, onpeia Satpovra kal 
xpnapwous émiyyev ajrois* snpetov pèv LapBavev 
TO tod Spdxovtos, bs davis exeivats ais 
Huepars k tod aonxod core? yevésOat Kal Tas 
ka? $uépav avTQ mpoTiÜeuévas avapyas etpi- 
ckovres aryavaTtous oi lepels, éEwyyeXXov ets 
TOUS TOANOUS, TOD OeptookXéovs Xoyov OiG0vros, 
os àmoXéMovmre THY mow 5 Üeós Udryyoupevyn 
moos Tijv ÜdáXarrav avTois. TQ O6 xpmouo 
TaAL eOnpaywryel, NEyov pndey Aro SnrodeOat 
EvAwvov Teiyos À TAS vate: iò Kal Tiy XaXagiva 
Oetav, obxl Seurny ode oxeTALay kaXetv Tov Üeov, 
bs eùtTvyýuartos peyadou Tois “EAnow èno- 
vupov ésopevnr. Kpatioas 66 Tj youn yh- 
diopa ypidet, THY èv Tod TapaxaTabécBat 
Tf A05và th “AOnvawy peseovan, tovs È èv 
Axia Trávrae euPBaiverv eis TAS TPLNpELS, TAaidas 
66 xal yuvaixas kai avdpdroba cwtev éxactov 
ws Suvatov. Kupwbévtos è Tod Wwydiopatos 
oí T Aetio Toi TOv "AOnvaiwy  vzre£&cOevro yeveas ! 
Kai yuvaixas eis Tpativa, dirotipas wavy TOV 
Tpoi£nvíov vrodexouevwr Kal yap rpédew èy- 
$ícavro Snpocia, úo 0ffoXoUs éxdaotm OiBóvres, 
Kal THS òmwpas Xauflávew Tovs Taidas é£etvat 


1 yeveàs. Madvig’s correction, adopted by Blass: yovéas 
parents, 
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any human reasonings, set up machinery, as it were, 
to introduce the gods to them, as a theatrical 
manager would for a tragedy, and brought to bear 
upon them signs from lieaven and oracles. As a 
sign from heaven he took the behaviour of the 
serpent, which is held to have disappeared about 
that time from the sacred enclosure on the Acropolis. 
When the priests found that the daily offerings 
made to it were left whole and untouched, they 
proclaimed to the multitude,—Themistocles putting 
the story into their mouths,—that the goddess 
had abandoned her city and was showing them their 
way to the sea. Moreover, with the well-known 
oracle! he tried again to win the people over to 
his views, saying that its * wooden wall" meant 
nothing else than their fleet; and that the god in 
this oracle called Salamis * divine," not * dreadful" 
nor “cruel,” for the very reason that the island 
would sometime give its name to a great piece of 
good fortune for the Hellenes. At last his opinion 
prevailed, and so he introduced a bill providing 
that the city be entrusted for safe keeping “ to 
Athena the patroness of Athens," but that all 
the men of military age embark on the triremes, 
after finding for their children, wives, and servants, 
such safety as each best could. Upon the passage 
of this bill, most of the Athenians bestowed their 
children and wives in Troezen, where the Troe- 
zenians very eagerly welcomed them. "They actualiy 
voted to support them at the publie cost, allowing 
two obols daily to each familv, and to permit the 
boys to pluck of the vintage fruit everywhere, and 
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mavrayoben, Ett Ò vmrép abtav SiacKddors TeXetv 
pucBous. Tò è Wijdiopa Nixayopas éyparpev. 

Oux Óvrov b€ Sypociwy yprnuárov vois AON- 
vaio, 'ApicToréAgs uév uou thy €& '"Apetov 
mayouv Bovrny Tropíiaacav ókrÀ OÓpaxpuàs éxáa TQ 
TOV cTpaTevouévov aitiwraTny yevécOat Tov 
mrnpwOjvae tas Tpenpers, KXe(ónuos 96 xai 
TobTo Tov OejuaTokXéovs ToreiTat otpatHyynpa. 
kataBawovtwy yap eis HMerpai tov " AÓqvatov, 
$gsiv ámoXéa0a, tò Topyovecov amò THs Oeod 
TOÜ aydApatos: TOV ov Oejuo TokAéa, Tpos- 
motoupevov bntety Kal dtepevvwpevovy  ümavra 
Nenuatwv aveupioxey wdrHOos èv Taie ano- 
aKevais aTokekpupévov, MY eis uégov KOLO- 
Üévi v ebopfjaat Tous éufaivovras eis Tas vads 
é$obíov. 

'ExXeovogs 6à Tí; T0Xeos TOig uév oikTOV 
To Üéaua, Tots 66 Üa)pa THs Tops qrapetye, 
ryeveads Èv ANAN "rporreumóvrov, avTOv Ò axdp- 
v'TOV Tpós otpwyas xai Saxpva yovéwy kal 
meptSoras OraTrepewvTOv eig THY víjcov. Kairot 
TroXXol uy Sia YPAS UToAErTOMEVOL Tv TOALTOV 
&Xcov eiyov* Hv O€ Tis kai ATO TOV fjuépov xai 
curvtpopwv Cowy émikXOca "yNMukvÜvuia, per 
apuyis kai "00ov cvpmapaÜeovrov éufaívovot 
Toís éavrOv TpodeÜciv. èv olg tatopettar Kiwv 
EavÜimsov tov llepwuXéovs matpos ove ava- 
aXópevos THY am av’Tod uóvociv evadécat TH 
Baratti kal TH Tpinper TapavynxXomevas éarea ety 
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besides to hire teachers for them. The bill was 
introduced by a man whose name was Nicagoras. 

Since the Athenians had no publie moneys in hand, 
it was the Senate of Areiopagus, according to Aristotle, 
which provided each of the men who embarked with 
eight drachmas, and so was most instrumental in nian- 
ning the triremes; but Cleidemus represents this too as 
the result of an artifice of Themistocles. He says 
that when the Athenians were going down to the 
Piraeus and abandoning their city, the Gorgon's head 
was lost from the image of the goddess; and then 
Themistocles, pretending to search for it, and 
ransacking everything, thereby discovered an 
abundance of money hidden away in the baggage, 
which had only to be confiscated, and the crews 
of the ships were well provided with rations and 
wages. 

When the entire city was thus putting out to sea, 
the sight provoked pity in some, and in others 
astonishment at the hardihood of the step; for they 
were sending off their fam"ies in one direction, 
while they themselves, unmoved by the lamentations 
and tears and embraces of their loved ones, were 
erossing over to the island where the enemy was to 
be fought. Besides, many who were left behind 
on account of their great age invited pity also, 
and much affecting fondness was shown by the 
tame domestic animals, which ran along with 
yearning cries of distress by the side of their 
masters as they embarked. A story is told of one 
of these, the dog of Xanthippus the father of 
Pericles, how he could not endure to be abandoned 
by his master, and so sprang into the sea, swam 
across the strait by the side of his master's trireme, 
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els THY Larapiva kai NroOupicas ámoÜavetv 
evOus* où kai TO Set: vpevov dypt viv Kal kaXob- 
uevov Kuvos afjua rádov civat Néyovat. 

XI. Tadra re 5) neyáXa tod Oecuiororhéovs, 
Kat TOUS moMras aia ÜGpevos mobobyras " Apt- 
aTelOónv ral Bebióras, um» oe opyiy TQ BapBápeo 
vpocÜcis éavTüv ávarpéjr Ta mpaynara Tis 
"EXXá80s (é£ooTpákiaTo yap "pó Tov "OoXÉuov 
karagTacgiagÓeig umd OeuaTokAéovs), ypape 
Wijdicua, Tots él ypovm peOcotaow éEctvai 
catehOovat parre Kal Xéyew TA BéXTLOTA TH 
"EAX480 uerà TOV GAXwvY TOMTÕV. 

EtpuBiddev Sè thy pev Wwyeuovíav TOV veðv 
Éyovros Sia TO THs Emaptys akiwpa, padaxod 
òè mep TOY kivÓvrov dvTos, aipew dé BovXouévov 
Kai TXeiv emi tov loOyuóv, mov xai Tò metov 
50po.cro tav IleXomovvgatov, 6 Oepotordrijs 
avrédeyey’ OTE kai TA pINMOvEevomEVva AEXOHVAL 
dası. Tov yap EtpuBiddou mpos adtov el- 
movros: “Q Bewoeroxres, év Tols aysi Tovs 
qpoefavia Taguévovs pamivovat, “Nal,” eimev o 
OeusrTorAÑs, “arà tovs amoradévras ov 
a rejavobauv." érapagévov 86 rv Baxtypiav as 
maTáEovros, ó o Oejuo TokXf)js Edn’ “ Hatafov pé, 
üáxovcov G6." Üavpácavros 6é THY mpgornTa 
TOU EvpuBiasou Kat Xéyew KeXebcavros, 0 pv 
OecuuoTokX5s àviyycv avtov éml Tov Xoyov. el- 
movTos Dé Tivos, ws àv)p ox ok OpÜOs 
6.040 Kev tovs Éyovras eyxaTariTely kai TpoéaOat 
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and staggered out on Salamis, only to faint and die 
stra aightway. They say that the spot which is 
pointed out to this day as “ Dog's Mound” is his 
tomb. 

XI. These were surely great achievements of 
Themistocles, but there was a greater still to come. 
When he saw that the citizens yearned for Aristides, 
and feared lest out of wrath he might join himself to 
the Barbarian and so subvert the cause of Hellas,—he 
had been ostracized before the war in consequence of 
political defeat at the hands of Themistocles, —he 
introduced a bill providing that those who had been 
removed for a time be permitted to return home and 
devote their best powers to the service of Hellas 
along with the other citizens. 

When Eurybiades, who had the command of the 
fleet on account of the superior claims of Sparta, but 
who was faint-hearted in time of danger, wished to 
hoist sail and make for the Isthmus, where the 
infantry also of the Peloponnesians had been assem- 
bled, it was Themistocles who spoke against it, and 
it was then, they say, that these memorable sayings 
of his were uttered. When Eurybiades said to him, 
*'lhemistocles, at the games those who start too 
soon get a caning,” “ Yes," said Themistocles, ** but 
those who lag behind get no crown.” And when 
Eurybiades lifted up his staff as though to smite him, 
Themistocles said: “Smite, but hear me." "Then 
Eurybiades was struck with admiration at his calm- 
ness, and bade him speak, and Themistocles tried to 
bring him back to his own position. But on a 
certain one saying that a man without a city had no 
business to advise men who still had cities of their own 


1 Cf. chap. v. fin. 
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M r e ^ 
ras marplðas, 0 GejioTokAfs émioTpé|ae Tov 
, e«t ^ » > «5 r N ` 
Aóyov: ““Hyets Tot," eimev, '" à poyOnpé, Tas pèv 
oixias Kal Ta telyn karaXeAoimapev, OK à£- 
^ » r e Ld , ? e ^ 
oDvTeg ayúyav vera OovXevew, OMS Ò mtv 
Ld [d ^ € / e , 
gore peyiaTn TOv 'EAXgvióev, ai akosa 
7 A A ` ^ ^ 
Tpujpets, at viv pèv bpiv wapectact  fonÜol 
f 8 è , 3 ~ la 3 3 s 
octeaÜa, Ov. avtav Bovropeévots, et Ò amiTe 
, ^ 
SevTEpov ?)uàs mr poGórvTes, avTi«a mrevaezal tis EX- 
> , 
Ayvwv “AOnvatous kai mow éXevÜépav Kal yøpav 
ov xelpova Kextnpévovs hs àméfaXov. Taira 
TOU euo TokXéovs eimóvTOS ëvvoia Kat béos oye 
M ^T , ^ ^ 
tov EvpuBiadnv Tv 'AÜqvaiev, pù) adás aro- 
, » m 
Acimovrtes oiyovtar. Tov Ò Epetpiéws Tetpo- 
, ? ` > fF «5 20) y it 
pévov Tt Xéyew pos avTOv, “°H yap,” dn, “ ral 
^ M , / D 
ùuiv Trepi sroXéuov Tis eo rt Xóyos, ot kaÜdmep al 
, , \ , 
TevÜLOeg udxaipav pèv EÉxere, rapõiav òè ovK 
» 
éxere; 
XII Aé 8 e / \ \ 
. Aéyerat & b70 Tivov Tov uév OepoTo- 
, N ^ ^ 
KAA wept tTovTwy ATÒ TOD kaTracTpoLaTOs 
» ^ N , ^ , 5 ^ 
avatev THs vews dtaréyer Oat, yXabka Ò 0d0nvai 
/ A ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Starretowérny amo Debiás Tiv vev xal Tots 
la 
kapxratow emixabifovcay: ò 69 Kal padiota 
/ ^ , 
qpocéÜevro Tj yvon kai vrapea«evátovro vav- 
, , 5 ^ el 
paxngovres. adr émei TOv Toreuiov 6 TE 
otodos TH Artik) Kata tò DParnpixov mpos- 
, kà + 
$epóuevos Toùs mépiÉ améxpuiev aiyiadous, 
, , ^ ~ ^ 
autos T€ faciXeUs peta Tov melod orpaToD 
\ \ , » a 
KkataBas émi vv Ourattav üÜpovs hên, TOY 
` , € ^ ^ 
66 duvdpewy Oo yevopévwv, éEeppunoay ot Tod 
r A ? 
Ocuiotoxr€ovs Aoyot tov '"EXXjvov Kal mav 
, r e 
eêmumrtaiwov ot lleXosrovvijotos mpòs tov loOuóv, 
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to abandon and betray them, Themistocles addressed 
his speech with emphasis to him, saying: “It is true, 
thou wretch, that we have left behind us our houses 
and our city walls, not deeming it meet for the sake 
of such lifeless things to be in subjection; but 
we still have a city, tlie greatest in Hellas, our two 
hundred triremes, which now are ready to aid you if 
you choose to be saved by them; but if you go off 
and betray us for the second time, straightway many 
a Hellene will learn that the Athenians have won for 
themselves a city that is free and a territory that is 
far better than the one they cast aside." When 
Themistocles said this, Eurybiades began to reflect, 
and was seized with fear lest the Athenians go away 
and abandon him. And again, when the Eretrian tried 
to argue somewhat against him, * Indeed!” said he, 
* what argument can ye make about war, who, like 
the cuttle-fish, have a long pouch in the place where 
your heart ought to be?” 

XII. Some tell the story that while Themistocles 
was thus speaking from off the deck of his ship, an 
owl was seen to fly through the fleet from the right 
and alight in his rigging; wherefore his hearers 
espoused his opinion most eagerly and prepared to 
do battle with their ships. But soon the enemy's 
armament beset the coast of Attica down to the 
haven of Phalerum, so as to hide from view the 
neighbouring shores; then the King in person with 
his infantry came down to the sea, so that he could 
be seen with all his hosts; and presently, in view of 
this junction of hostile forces, the words of Themis- 
tocles ebbed out of the minds of the Hellenes, and 
the Peloponnesians again turned their eyes wistfully 
towards the Isthmus and were vexed if any one spake 
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el Tis AXXO TL A€you yaXesratvorres, eddxer ÔÈ THS 
VUKTOS UTOXWPELY kai TapnyyéAXETO TOUS TOTS 
kvBeprijraw, éva bn Bapéws dépev o Oep- 
CTOKAHS, EL THY ATÒ TOU TOTOV Kal TOY cTcvÀv 
vpoéuevou BonGecav ot “EXAnves SearvOyjcovtar 
Kata TONELS, éBovXevero Kal auvetides THY mepi 
Tov Xtkwvov Tpaypatetav. 
°H 82 ^ \ / / NM , A 
v òè TQ pev yévet lMépons 0 Xíkwvos, alypud- 
AwTos, ebvous 66 TO OejuoTokXet kal àv Tékvov 
avTOU maiðaywyós. bv éxméures mpos Tov 
Eép&énv «pupa, xerevoas Xéyav, ött euo TokXf)s 
ó tav 'AOnvaiwy otpatnyos aipovpevos Ta Pa- 
aotrhéews éfaryyéXAXe. TPaTOS avT@ Tous “EAAnvas 
amoéiépdoKovtas, kal SiaxedeveTae u) Trapeivat 
^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 
Qvyeiv avrois, AAN év o TapatTovTa: Tay mEelav 
x(opis Ovves éeriBécOat Kai Si:abGeipar THY vavri- 
, ^ € m 
k)» ÓUvapaAv. Ttadta Ò ó Zéptmgs os dm’ ebvoias 
AeXeyuéva  Gefáuevos 7jo09, Kat TéXog eEvOus 
éféjepe mpos Tos hyepóvas TOV veOv, TAS pev 
y ^ 5 e , , 3 
äras mAnpodv ra? ajovyiav, čıarociaiç ò 
? , s n N , > 
ávaxÜévras dn mepiParécOat tov mopov év 
kúro TavTa Kal Sialoat Tas vijoous, TWS 
éxhuyoe pndets TMV TOAELLOY. 
r r \ / > f e 
Tovtwy è wpatropévwv “Aptotetdns ò Avat- 
páxov TpüTos ataOopevos fev ert THY okmviv 
ToU Oecutrtoxr€ous, ox dr piros, àAXà kai Ov 
éxetvov. é£vo rpakico uévos, woTrep eipyrae T poeA- 
ovr. è TO OecuoTokXet páter THY KiKAWOLY. 
€ ` , » r ^ 3 `A 
0 è Tüv Te ANN w kaXokayaÜD(av ToU avópós 
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of any other course; nay, they actually decided to 
withdraw from their position in the night, and orders 
for the voyage were issued to the pilots. Such was 
the crisis when Themistocles, distressed to think that 
the Hellenes should abandon the advantages to be 
had from the narrowness of the straits where they 
lay united, and break up into detachments by cities, 
planned and concocted the famous affair of Sicinnus. 

This Sicinnus was of Persian stock, a prisoner of 
war, but devoted to Themistocles, and the paeda- 
gogue of his children. This man was sent to Xerxes 
secretly with orders to say : “ Themistocles the Athe- 
nian general elects the King’s cause, and is the first 
one to announce to him that the Hellenes are trying 
to slip away, and urgently bids him not to suffer 
them to escape, but, while they are in confusion and 
separated from their infantry, to set upon them and 
destroy their naval power." Xerxes received this as 
the message of one who wished him well, and was 
delighted, and at once issued positive orders to the 
captains of his ships to man the main body of the 
fleet at their leisure, but with two hundred ships to 
put out to sea at once, and encompass the strait 
round about on every side, including the islands in 
their line of blockade, that not one of the enemy 
might escape. 

While this was going on, Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who was the first to perceive it, came to 
the tent of Themistocles, who was no friend of his, 
nay, through whom he had even been ostracized, as 
I have said ; and when Themistocles came forth from 
the tent, Aristides told him how the enemy sur- 
rounded them. Themistocles, knowing the tried 
nobility of the man, and filled with admiration for 
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eLows Kal THS TÓTe Tüapovcoias ayapevos Aéyet 
Ta "epi Tov Xíkwvov avt@ kai mapekáXeu TOV 
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EUvev. ëm & öuws mic Tovvrov davy Tyvia 
Tpujpus avToporos, HS évavapxev llavaírtos, 
üTayyéXXovca THY KUKdWoLV, wote Kal Dupe 
Tous “EXAnvas ópuijcat peTa Tis avuyKns mpos 
Tov Kivduvoy. 
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XMI. “Apa ô Hepa EépEns pèr dive Kabioto 
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his coming at that time, told him all about the 
Sicinnus matter, and besought him to join in this 
desperate attempt to keep the Hellenes where they 
were,—admitting that he had the greater credit 
with them,—in order that they might make their 
sea-fight in the narrows. Aristides, accordingly, 
after bestowing praise upon Themistocles for his 
stratagem, went round to the other generals and 
trierarchs inciting them on to battle. And while 
they were still incredulous in spite of all, a Tenian 
trireme appeared, a deserter from the enemy, in 
command of Panaetius, and told how the enemy 
surrounded them, so that with a courage born of 
necessity the Hellenes set out to confront the danger. 

XIII At break of day, Xerxes was seated on a 
high place and overlooking the disposition of his 
armament, This place was, according to Phanode- 
mus, above the Heracleium, where only a narrow 
passage separates the island from Attica; but accord- 
ing to Acestodorus, it was in the border-land of 
Megara, above the so-called “Horns.” Here a 
gilded throne had been set for him at his command, 
and many secretaries stationed near at hand, whose 
task it was to make due record of all that was done 
in the battle. 

But Themistocles was sacrificing alongside the 
admiral’s trireme. There three prisoners of war 
were brought to him, of visage most beautiful to 
behold, conspicuously adorned with raiment and with 
gold. They were said to be the sons of Sandaucé, 
the King's sister, and Arta¥ctus. When Euphran- 
tides the seer caught sight of them, since at one and 
that same moment a great and glaring flame shot up 
from the sacrificial victims and a sneeze gave forth 
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) àv Hye Fuhr and Blass with Aeschylus: vedy 7d, 
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its good omen on the right, he clasped Themistocles 
by the hand and bade him consecrate the youths, 
and sacrifice them all to Dionysus Carnivorous, with 
prayers of supplication; for on this wise would the 
Hellenes have a saving victory. Themistocles was 
terrified, feeling that the word of the seer was mon- 
strous and shocking; but the multitude, who, as is 
wont to be the case in great struggles and severe 
crises, looked for safety rather from unreasonable 
than from reasonable measures, invoked the god 
with one voice, dragged the prisoners to the altar, 
and compelled the fulfilment of the sacrifice, as the 
seer cominanded. At any rate, this is what Phanias 
the Lesbian says, and he was a philosopher, and well 
acquainted with historical literature. 

XIV. As regards the number of the Barbarian 
ships, Aeschylus the poet, in his tragedy of “ The 
Persians,” as though from personal and positive 
knowledge, says this :— 


* But Xerxes, and I surely know, had a thousand 
ships 
In number under him ; those of surpassing speed 
Were twice five score beside and seven; so stands 
the count," ! 


The Attie ships were one hundred and eighty in 
number, and each had eighteen men to fight upon 
the decks, of whom four were archers and the rest 
men-at-arnis. 

Themistocles is thought to have divined the best 
time for fighting with no less success than the best 
place, inasinuch as he took care not to send his tri- 
remes bow on against the Darbarian vessels until the 


1 Verses 841-343 (Dindorf). 
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@pav mapayevécbat, TO mveðpa Naumpòv ex 
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OcuictokrAe’ Tpoaéxovoiv, ws opwvTt uáMoTa 
TO cvudépov, Kat OTL Kar’ ékelvoy 0 Eép£ov 
vavapxos “A piapévns vaiy xav neyáxq OTE 
amo TELXOUS érófeve Kal heovti fev, avnp dy aos 
av Kal TÀV Bacidéws aber ov TONY KPÁTLOTÓS 
Te kai OlKaLOTATOS.  TOUTOV pèv obv '"Apnewías ò 
Ackeheds Kal Sos o Llatareds ! opod TEOVTES, 
as ai vijes avtimpeppot vpoomecoUcaL kai gvve- 
peícaaat Tots xaM pag ever xXéOnaav, emi- 
Baívovra THS avTOv Tpujpovs UTocTávTEes kai 
TOÍS Bópact TÜTTOVTéS ets T) 0aXaccav é£é- 
BaXov: kai TÒ cua pet  dXXov Suahepopevor 
vavaylwv 'Apreguaía yvwpicaca mpos EépEny 
GQVYNVEY KEV. 

XV. 'Ev òè TOUT@ TOU drjvos ÓvTOS pas uev 
exddppat péya Aévyovaty 'EXeuc wofev, "Xov dé 
xai povyy Tò Opidoroy kaTéyeiw uo xpi 
Gararrns, ws dvOparer ó opo? TOANÕV TOV HUOTL- 
Küv éfaryovrov "lakxor. ek dé Tob TMiBovs 
TOV pdeyyopevev KaTa piKpov ám fis avade- 
popevov vepos &Gotev atis brovog reiv KAL KATA- 
KITTEL ELS TAS Tpijpeis. ËTepot 66 Hadcpata 

1 Tacaveds correction of Blass: Med:ebs. 
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hour of the day had come which always brought the 
breeze fresh from the sea and a swell rolling 
through the strait. This breeze wrought no harm 
to the Hellenie ships, since they lay low in the 
water and were rather small; but for the Barbarian 
ships, with their towering sterns and lofty decks and 
sluggish movements in getting under way, it was 
fatal, since it smote them and slewed them round 
broadside to the Hellenes, who set upon them 
sharply, keeping their eyes on Themistocles, because 
they thought he saw best what was to be done, and 
because confronting him was the admiral of Xerxes, 
Ariamenes, who being on a great ship, kept shooting 
arrows and javelins as though from a city wall,— 
brave man that he was, by far the strongest and 
most just of the King's brothers. It was upon him 
that Ameinias the Deceleian and Socles the Paeanian 
bore down,—they being together on one ship,—and 
as the two ships struck each other bow on, crashed 
together, and hung fast by their bronze beaks, he 
tried to board their trireme ; but they faced him, 
smote him with their spears, and hurled him into 
the sea. His body, as it drifted about with other 
wreckage, was recognised by Artemisia, who had it 
carried to Xerxes. 

XV. At this stage of the struggle they say that a 
great light flamed out from Eleusis, and an echoing 
ery filled the Thriasian plain down to the sea, as of 
multitudes of men together conducting the mystic 
Iacchus in procession. Then out of the shouting 
throng a cloud seemed to lift itself slowly from the 
earth, pass out seawards, and settle down upon the 
triremes. Others fancied they saw apparitions and 
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1 Bewórgri rf Fuhr and Blass with S: Sevórqr. 
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shapes of armed men coming from Aegina with their 
hands stretched out to protect the Hellenic triremes. 
These, they conjectured, were the Aeacidae, who 
had been prayerfully invoked before the battle to 
come to their aid.! 

Now the first man to capture an enemy's ship was 
Lycomedes, an Athenian captain, who cut off its 
figure-head and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel- 
bearer at Phlya. Then the rest, put on an equality 
in numbers with their foes, because the Barbarians 
had to attack them by detachments in the narrow 
strait and so ran foul of one another, routed them, 
though they resisted till the evening drew on, and 
thus “ bore away," as Simonides says? “that fair and 
notorious victory, than which no more brilliant ex- 
ploit was ever performed upon the sea, either by 
Hellenes or Barbarians, through the manly valour 
and common ardour of all who fought their ships, 
but through the clever judgment of Themistocles." 

XVI. After the sea-fight, Xerxes, still furious at 
his failure, undertook to carry moles out into the sea 
on which he could lead his infantry across to Salamis 
against the Hellenes, damming up the intervening 
strait. But Themistocles, merely by way of sound- 
ing Aristides, proposed, as though he were in 
earnest, to sail with the fleet to the Hellespont and 
break the span of boats there, “in order," said he, 
“that we may capture Asia in Europe." Aristides, 
however, was displeased with the scheme and said: 
* Now indeed the Barbarian with whom we have 
fought consults his ease and pleasure, but should we 
shut up in Hellas and bring under fearful compul- 
sion a man who is lord of such vast forces, he will 


! Herod. viii. 64. — ? Bergk, Post. Lyr. Graeci, iii.’ p. 423. 
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no longer sit under a golden parasol to view the 
spectacle of the battle at his ease, but he will dare 
all things, and, superintending everything in person, 
because of his peril, will rectify his previous remiss- 
ness and take better counsel for the highest issues 
thus at stake. We must not, then,” said he, “ tear 
down the bridge that is already there, Themistocles, 
nay rather, we must build another alongside it, if 
that be possible, and cast the fellow out of Europe 
in a hurry.” “ Well, then,” said Themistocles, * if 
that is what is thought for the best, it is high time 
for us all to be studying and inventing a way to get 
him out of Hellas by the speediest route.” 

As soon as this policy had been adopted, he senta 
certain royal eunuch whom he discovered among the 
prisoners of war, by name Arnaces, with orders to 
tell the King that the Hellenes had decided, since 
their fleet now controlled the sea, to sail up into the 
Hellespont, where the strait was spanned, and 
destroy the bridge; but that Themistocles, out of 
regard for the King, urged him to hasten into home 
waters and fetch his forces across; he himself, he 
said, would cause the allies all sorts of delays and 
postponements in their pursuit. No sooner did the 
Barbarian hear this than he was seized with ex- 
ceeding fear and speedily began his retreat. This 
thoughtful prudence on the part of Themistocles and 
Aristides was afterwards justified by the campaign 
with Mardonius, since, although they fought at 
Plataea with the merest fraction of the armies of 
Xerxes, they yet staked their all upon the issue. 

XVII. Among the cities, now, Herodotus! says 
that Aegina bore away the prize of valour; but 


1 viij. 93. 
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1 àAA' émaveBaAAero Fuhr and Blass with F*S: àAAà mav 
&reBáA Aero every duty. 
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among individuals, all virtually awarded the first 
place to Themistocles, though their envy made them 
unwilling to do this directly. For when the generals 
withdrew to the Isthmus and solemnly voted on this 
question, taking their ballots from the very altar of 
the god there, each one declared for himself as first 
in valour, but for Themistocles as second after him- 
self. Then the Lacedaemonians brought him down 
to Sparta, and while they gave Eurybiades the prize 
for valour, to him they gave one for wisdom,—a 
crown of olive in each case,—and they presented 
him with the best chariot there was in the city, and 
sent three hundred picked youth along with him to 
serve as his escort to the boundary. And it is said 
that when the next Olympic festival was celebrated, 
and Themistocles entered the stadium, the audience 
neglected the contestants all day long to gaze on 
him, and pointed him out with admiring applause to 
visiting strangers, so that he too was delighted, and 
confessed to his friends that he was now reaping 
in full measure the harvest of his toils in behalf of 
Hellas. 

XVIII. And indeed he was by nature very fond 
of honour, if we may judge from his memorable 
sayings and doings. When, for example, the city 
had chosen him to be admiral, he would not perform 
any publie or private business at its proper time, 
but would postpone the immediate duty to the day 
on which he was to set sail, in order that then, 
because he did many things all at once and had 
meetings with all sorts of men, he might be thought 
to be some great personage and very powerful. 
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Surveying once the dead bodies of the Barbarians 
which had been cast up along the sea, he saw that 
they were decked with golden bracelets and collars, 
and yet passed on by them himself, while to a friend 
who followed he pointed them out and said: * Help 
thyself, thou art not Themistocles." Again, to one 
who had once been a beauty, Antiphates, and who 
had at that time treated him disdainfully, but after- 
wards courted him because of the reputation he had 
got, * Young man," said he, **'tis late, 'tis true, but 
both of us have come to our senses." Also he used 
to say of the Athenians that they did not really 
honour and admire him for himself, but treated him 
for all the world like a plane-tree, running under 
his branches for shelter when it stormed, but when 
they had fair weather all about them, plucking and 
docking him. And when he was told by the 
Seriphian that it was not due to himself that he had 
got reputation, but to his city, “True,” said he, 
* but neither should I, had I been a Seriphian, have 
achieved reputation, nor wouldst thou, hadst thou 
been an Athenian." 

Again, when one of his fellow-generals who thought 
he had done some vast service to the city, grew bold 
with Themistocles, and began to compare his own 
services with his, * With the Festival.day," said he, 
*the Day After once began a contention, saying : 
* Thou art full of occupations and wearisome, but 
when I come, all enjoy at their leisure what has 
been richly provided beforehand'; to which the 
Festival-day replied: * True, but had I not come 
first, thou hadst not come at all? So now,” said he, 
* had I not come at that day of Salamis, where would 
thou and thy colleagues be now?" Of his son, who 
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lorded it over his mother, and through her over 
himself, he said, jestingly, that the boy was the most 
powerful of all the Hellenes; for the Hellenes were 
commanded by the Athenians, the Athenians by 
himself, himself by the boy's mother, and the mother 
by her boy. Again, with the desire to be somewhat 
peeuliar in all that he did, when he offered a 
certain estate for sale, he bade proclamation to be 
made that it had an excellent neighbour into the 
bargain. Of two suitors for his daughter's hand, he 
chose the likely man in preference to the rich man, 
saying that he wanted a man without money rather 
than money without a man. Such were his striking 
sayings. 

XIX. After the great achievements now described, 
he straightway undertook to rebuild and fortify the 
city, — as Theopompus relates, by bribing the 
Spartan Ephors not to oppose the project; but as 
the majority say, by hoodwinking them. He came 
with this object to Sparta, ostensibly on an embassy, 
and when the Spartans brought up the charge that 
the Athenians were fortifying their city, and Poly- 
archus was sent expressly from Aegina with the 
same accusation, he denied that it was so, and bade 
them send men to Athens to see for themselves, not 
only because this delay would secure time for the 
building of the wall, but also because he wished the 
Athenians to hold these envoys as hostages for his 
own person. And this was what actually happened. 
When the Lacedaemonians found out the truth they 
did him no harm, but concealed their displeasure and 
sent him away. 

After this he equipped the Piraeus, because he 
had noticed the favourable shape of its harbours, and 
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wished to attach the whole city to the sea; thus in 
a certain manner counteracting the policies of the 
ancient Athenian kings. For they, as it is said, in 
their efforts to draw the citizens away from the sea 
and accustom them to live not by navigation but by 
agriculture, disseminated the story about Athena, 
how when Poseidon was contending with her for 
possession of the country, she displayed the sacred 
olive-tree of the Acropolis to the judges, and so won 
the day. But Themistocles did not, as Aristophanes! 
the comic poet says, “knead the Piraeus on to the 
city,” nay, he fastened the city to the Piraeus, 
and the land to the sea. And so it was that he 
increased the privileges of the common people as 
against the nobles, and filled them with boldness, 
since the controlling power came now into the hands 
of skippers and boatswains and pilots. "Therefore it 
was, too, that the bema in Pnyx, which had stood so 
as to look off toward the sea, was afterwards turned 
by the thirty tyrants so as to look inland, because 
they thought that maritime empire was the mother of 
democracy, and that oligarchy was less distasteful to 
tillers of the soil. 

XX. But Themistocles cherished yet greater de- 
signs even for securing the naval supremacy. When 
the fleet of the Hellenes, after the departure of 
Xerxes, had put in at Pagasae and was wintering 
there, he made a harangue before the Athenians, in 
which he said that he had a certain scheme in mind 
which would be useful and salutary for them, but 
which could not be broached in publie. So the 
Athenians bade him impart it to Aristides alone, and 
if he should approve of it, to put it into execution. 


1 Knights, 815. 
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Themistocles accordingly told Aristides that he 
purposed to burn the fleet of the Helenes where it 
lay ; but Aristides addressed the people, and said of 
the scheme which Themistocles purposed to carry 
out, that none could be either more advantageous or 
more iniquitous, The Athenians therefore ordered 
Themistocles to give it up. 

At the Amphictyonic or Holy Alliance conven- 
tions, the Lacedaemonians introduced motions that 
all cities be excluded from the Alliance which had 
not taken part in fighting against the Mede. So 
Themistocles, fearing lest, if they should succeed in 
excluding the Thessalians and the Argives and the 
Thebans too from the convention, they would control 
the votes completely and carry through their own 
wishes, spoke in behalf of the protesting cities, and 
changed the sentiments of the delegates by showing 
that only thirty-one cities had taken part in the war, 
and that the most of these were altogether small ; 
it would be intolerable, then, if the rest of Hellas 
should be excluded and the convention be at the 
mercy of the two or three largest cities. It was for 
this reason particularly that he became obnoxious to 
the Lacedaemonians, and they therefore tried to 
advance Cimon in public favour, making him the 
political rival of Themistocles. 

XXI. He made himself hateful to the allies also, 
by sailing round to the islands and trying to exact 
money from them. When, for instance, he demanded 
money of the Andrians, Herodotus! says he made a 
speech to them and got reply as follows: he said he 
came escorting two gods, Persuasion and Compulsion ; 
and they replied that they already had two great 


1 viii. 111. 
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gods, Penury and Powerlessness, who hindered them 
from giving him money. 

Timocreon, the lyric poet of Rhodes, assailed 
Themistocles very bitterly in a song,to the effect 
that for bribes he had secured the restoration of 
other exiles, but had abandoned him, though a host 
and a friend, and all for money. The song runs 
thus! :— 


* Come, if thou praisest Pausanias, or if Xan- 
thippus, 
Or if Leotychidas, then I shall praise Aristides, 
The one best man of all 
Who came from sacred Athens; since Leto 
loathes Themistocles, 


“ The liar, cheat, and traitor, who, though Timocreon 
was his host, 
By knavish moneys was induced not to bring 
him back 
Into his native lalysus, 
But took three talents of silver and went cruising 
off, —to perdition, 


* Restoring some exiles unjustly, chasing some away, 
and slaying some, 

Gorged with moneys; yet at the Isthmus he 
played ridieulous host with the stale meats 
set before his guests ; 

Who ate thereof and prayed Heaven *no happy 
return of the day for Themistocles !' ” 


Much more wanton and extravagant was the raillery 
which Timocreon indulged in against Themistocles 


1 No attempt is made in the translations of Timocreon to 
imitate the metre of the original. 
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after the latter's own exileand condemnation. Then 
he composed the song beginning :— 


* O Muse, grant that this song 
Be famed throughout all Hellas, 
As it is meet and just." 


Itis said that Timocreon was sent into exile on a 
charge of Medising, and that Themistocles concurred 
in the vote of condemnation. Accordingly, when 
Themistocles also was accused of Medising, Timo- 
creon composed these lines upon him :— 


* Not Timocreon alone, then, made compacts with 
the Medes, 
But there are other wretches too; not I alone am 
brushless, 
There are other foxes too.” 


XXII. And at last, when even his fellow-citizens 
were led by their jealousy of his greatness to welcome 
such slanders against him, he was forced to allude 
to his own achievements when he addressed the 
Assembly, till he became tiresome thereby, and he 
once said to the malcontents: * Why are ye vexed 
that the same men should often benefit you?" 
He offended the multitude also by building the 
temple of Artemis, whom he surnamed Aristoboulé, 
or Best Counsellor, intimating thus that it was he 
who had given the best counsel to the city and to 
the Hellenes. This temple he established near his 
house in Melité, where now the public officers cast 
out the bodies of those who have been put to death, 
and carry forth the garments and the nooses of 
those who have dispatched themselves by hanging. 
A portrait-statue of "Themistocles stood in this 
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1 ypápuara Fuhr and Blass with FeS : rà ypdupare, 
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temple of Aristoboulé down to my time, from which 
he appears to have been a man not only of heroic 
spirit, but also of heroic presence. 

Well then, they visited him with ostracism,! 
curtailing his dignity and pre-eminence, as they 
were wont to do in the case of all whom they 
thought to have oppressive power, and to be incom- 
mensurate with true democratic equality. For 
ostracism was not a penalty, but a way of pacifying 
and alleviating that jealousy which delights to 
humble the eminent, breathing out its malice iuto 
this disfranchisement, 

XXIII. After he had been thus banished from 
the city, and while he was sojourning at Argos, 
circumstances connected with the death of Pausanias 
gave his enemies at Athens ground for proceeding 
against him. ‘The one who actually brought in the 
indictment against him for treason was Leobotes the 
son of Alemeon, of the deme Agraulé, but the 
Spartans supported him in the accusation. Pau- 
sanias, while engaged in his grand scheme of 
treachery, at first kept it concealed from Them- 
istocles; but when he saw him thus banished from 
his state and in great bitterness of spirit, he made 
bold to invite him into partnership in his own under- 
takings, showing him a letter he had received from 
the king, and inciting him against the Hellenes as 
a base and thankless people. "Themistocles rejected 
the solicitation of Pausanias, and utterly refused the 
proffered partnership; and yet he disclosed the 
propositions to no one, nor did he even give informa- 
tion of the treacherous scheme, because he expected 
either that Pausanias would give it up of his own 
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accord, or that in some other way he would be found 
out, since he was so irrationally grasping after such 
strange and desperate objects. 

And so it was that, when Pausanias had been put 
to death, certain letters and documents regarding 
these matters were discovered which cast suspicion 
on Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians cried him 
down, and his envious fellow-citizens denounced 
him, though he was not present to plead his cause, 
but defended himself in writing, making particular 
use of earlier accusations brought against him. Since 
he was once slanderously accused by his enemies 
before his fellow-citizens—so he wrote, as one who 
ever sought to rule, but had no natural bent nor 
even the desire to be ruled, he could never have 
sold himself with Hellas to Barbarians, much less to 
foemen. The people, however, were overpersuaded 
by his accusers, and sent men with orders to arrest 
him and bring him up in custody to stand trial 
before a Congress of Hellenes. 

XXIV. But he heard of this in advance, and 
crossed over to Corcyra, where he had been recog- 
nized as a public benefactor of the city. For he had 
served as arbiter in a dispute between them and the 
Corinthians, and settled the quarrel by deciding 
that the Corinthians should pay an indemnity of 
twenty talents, and administer Leucas as a common 
colony of both cities. Thence he fled to Epirus, and 
being pursued by theAthenians and Lacedaemonians, 
he threw himself upon grievous and desperate 
chances of escape by taking refuge with Admetus, 
who was king of the Molossians, and who, since he 
had once asked some favour of the Athenians and 
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had been insultingly refused it by Themistocles, then 
at the height of his political influence, was angry 
with him ever after, and made it plain that he would 
take vengeance on him if he caught him. But in 
the desperate fortune of that time Themistocles was 
more afraid of kindred and recent jealousy than of 
an anger that was of long standing and royal, and 
promptly east himself upon the king's mercy, mak- 
ing himself the suppliant of Admetus in a way quite 
peculiar and extraordinary. That is to say, he took 
the young son of the king in his arms and threw him- 
self down at the hearth; a form of supplication 
which the Molossians regarded as most sacred, and 
as almost the only one that might not be refused. 
Some, it is true, say that it was Phthia, the wife of 
the king, who suggested this form of supplication to 
Themistocles, and that she seated her son on the 
hearth with him ; and certain others that Admetus 
himself, in order that he might give a religious sanc- 
tion to the necessity that was upon him of not 
surrendering the man, arranged beforehand and 
solemnly rehearsed with him the supplication scene. 

Thither his wife and children were privily removed 
from Athens and sent to him by Epicrates of the 
deme Acharnae, who, for this deed, was afterwards 
convicted by Cimon and put to death, as Stesimbro- 
tus relates. Then, somehow or other, Stesimbrotus 
forgets this, or makes Themistocles forget it, and 
says he sailed to Sicily and demanded from Hiero 
the tyrant the hand of his daughter in marriage, 
promising as an incentive that he would make the 
Hellenes subject to his sway ; but that Hiero re- 
pulsed him, and so he set sail for Asia. 
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XXV. But it is not likely that this was so. For 
Theophrastus, in his work “On Royalty,” tells how, 
when Hiero sent horses to compete at Olympia, and 
set up a sort of booth there with very costly decora- 
tions, Themistocles made a speech among the 
assembled Hellenes, urging them to tear down the 
booth of the tyrant and prevent his horses from 
competing. And Thucydides! says that he made 
his way across the country to the sea, and set sail 
from Pydna, no one of the passengers knowing who 
he was until, when the vessel had been carried by 
a storm to Naxos, to which the Athenians at that 
time were laying siege, he was terrified, and dis- 
closed himself to the master and the captain of the 
ship, and partly by entreaties, partly by threats, 
actually declaring that he would denounce and vilify 
them to the Athenians as having taken him on 
board at the start in no ignorance but under bribes, 
—in this way compelled them to sail by and make 
the coast of Asia. Of his property, much was secretly 
abstracted for him by his friends and sent across the 
sea to Asia; but the sum total of that which was 
brought to light and confiscated amounted to one 
hundred talents, according to Theopompus,—Theo- 
phrastus says eighty,—and yet Themistocles did 
not possess the worth of three talents before he 
entered political life. 

XXVI. After landing at Cymé, and learning that 
many people on the coast were watching to seize 
him, and especially Ergoteles and Pythodorus,—for 
the chase was a lucrative one to such as were fond 
of getting gain from any and every source, since 


1 i, 137. 2 About 469 B.C. 
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two hundred talents had been publicly set upon his 
head by the King,—he fled to Aegae, a little Aeolic 
citadel. Here no one knew him except his host 
Nicogenes, the wealthiest man in Aeolia, and well 
acquainted with the magnates of the interior. With 
him he remained in hiding fora few days. During 
this time, after the dinner which followed a certain 
sacrifice, Olbius, the paedagogue of the children of 
Nicogenes, becoming rapt and inspired, lifted up his 
voice and uttered the following verse :— 


* Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, night 
shall give thee victory." 


And in the night that followed, Themistocles, as 
he lay in bed, thought he saw in a dream that 
a serpent wound itself along over his body and 
crept up to his neck, then became an eagle as 
soon as it touched his face, enveloped him with 
its wings and lifted him on high and bore him a 
long distance, when there appeared as it were a 
golden herald's wand, on which it set him securely 
down, freed from helpless terror and distress. 
However that may be, he was sent on his way by 
Nicogenes, who devised the following scheme for his 
safety. Most barbarous nations, and the Persians in 
particular, are savage and harsh in their jealous 
watchfulness over their women. Not only their 
wedded wives, but also their boughten slaves and 
concubines are strictly guarded, so that they are 
seen by no outsiders, but live at home in complete 
seclusion, and even on their journeys are carried in 
tents closely hung round about with curtains and set 
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upon four-wheeled waggons, Such a vehicle was 
made ready for Themistocles, and safely ensconced in 
this he made his journey, while his attendants replied 
in every case to those who met them with enquiries, 
that they were conducting a Hellenic woman, fair 
but frail, to one of the King's courtiers. 

XXVII. Now Thucydides! and Charon of Lampsacus 
relate that Xerxes was dead, aud that it was his son 
Artaxerxes with whom Themistocles had his inter- 
view ; but Ephorus and Dinon and Clitarchus and 
Heracleides and yet more besides have it that it was 
Xerxes to whom he came. With the chronological 
data Thucydides seems to me more in accord, 
although these are by no means securely established. 
Be that as it may, Themistocles, thus at the 
threshold of the dreadful ordeal, had audience first 
with Artabanus the Chiliarch, or Grand Vizier, and 
said that he wasa Hellene, and that he desired to 
have an audience with the King on matters which 
were of the highest importance and for which the 
monarch entertained the most lively concern. 
Whereupon the Chiliarch replied : ** O Stranger, 
men's customs differ ; different people honour differ- 
ent practices; but all honour the exaltation and 
maintenance of their own peculiar ways. Now you 
Hellenes are said to admire liberty and equality 
above all things; but in our eyes, among many fair 
customs, this is the fairest of all, to honour the King, 
and to pay obeisance to him as the image of that 
god who is the preserver of all things. If, then, 
thou approvest our practice and wilt pay obeisance, 
it is in thy power to behold and address the King; 
but if thou art otherwise minded, it will be needful 
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for thee to employ messengers to him in thy stead, 
for it is not a custom of this country that the King 
give ear to a man who has not paid him obeisance." 
When Themistocles heard this, he said to him: 
* Nay, but 1 am come, Artabanus, to augment the 
King's fame and power, and I will not only myself 
observe your customs, since such is the pleasure of 
the god who exalts the Persians, but I will induce 
more men than do so now to pay obeisance to the 
King. Therefore let this matter by no means stand 
in the way of the words I wish to speak to him." 
* And what Hellene," said Artabanus, * shall I say 
thou art who hast thus come? Verily, thou dost not 
seem to be a man of ordinary understanding.” And 
Themistocles said: “This, Artabanus, no one may 
learn before the King." 

So indeed Phanias says, and Eratosthenes, in his 
book * On Wealth," adds the statement that it was 
through a woman of Eretria, whom the Chiliarch 
had to wife, that Themistocles obtained interview 
and conference with him. 

XXVIII. That may or may not be so. But when 
he was led into the presence of the King and had 
made him obeisance, and was standing in silence, 
the King ordered the interpreter to ask him who he 
was, and, on the interpreter's asking, he said: “I 
who thus come to thee, O King, am Themistocles 
the Athenian, an exile, pursued by the Hellenes; 
and to me the Persians are indebted for many ills, 
but for more blessings, since I hindered the pursuit 
of the Hellenes, at a time when Hellas was brought 
into safety, and the salvation of my own home gave 
me an opportunity for showing some favour also to 
you. Now,therefore, I may look for any sequel to 
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mapovaats cupdopais stt, kal mrapeakevao uévos 
apiypar déEacOat Te yap eùuevõs dtaddaTTO- 
uévov xai srapaurTetaÜau pynoixaxobytos pyr 
av 06 Tous épods éxÜpo)s puptupas Üéuevog àv 
evepyéraa. llépcas, viv ámoxpnuoat tais enais 
TUXatg TpÓs emtderE aperis püXXov 7) ps 
ámomMjpoci opyis. cece piv yàp ixérny cór, 
avrodets Ò 'IXXijvov TohémLov *yevopevov." TadT 
elr@v 0 OcwotoxrAs emeheiase TH AOYW Tpos- 
ĉielo riv òv, iv eidev ev Nexoyévovs, kai rò 
pávrevua TO Awõwvaiov Ards, was keXevaÜeis 
vpós TOV opwvupov tov Oeod Bacilew ovu- 
dpovngere Tpós ékeirov avaréumecbar peyadous 
yàp aupotépous eivai te Kal NéyeoPar Bactréas. 

'"Akovaas 9 ó llépags, éxeivw pev oddév are- 
Kpivato, kaiep Üavuáaas TO Ppovnpa xai Tip 
ToApav abTOU' uakapiaas è mpds Tovs QiXovs 
EQUTOD, WS ET ebrvxia pEeyloTN, Kal karevÉdgevos 
del Trois "oXepíows Toravtas Ppévas Sidovat Tov 
" Aputdvuov, mws éXavvwat Tovs apiatous éE éav- 
TOV, ÜDcaí Te vois Ücots Aéyerav kal mpos Toc 
evdus tpatéc Oat xal vUkrop LTO xapás bia uéacv 
Tov brvev Bojoat tpiss "Exc Geuuto TokXéa Tov 
"A@nvaiov.” 

XXIX. “Apa & ńuépa ovyxarécas rovs plovs 
eiafyyev avrov ovdév! éXmitovra ypnotov é£ wy 
éwpa tous emè ÜUpats, ws émiÜovro robvopa mra- 
povtos avTov, yareras Otakeiuévovus kal KaKas 

1 ovdey Fuhr and Blass with FaS: pyder, 
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my present calamities, and I come prepared to re- 
ceive the favour of one who benevolently offers 
reconciliation, or to deprecate the anger of one who 
cherishes the remembrance of injuries. But do 
thou take my foes to witness for the good I wrought 
the Persians, and now use my misfortunes for the 
display of thy virtue rather than for the satisfaction 
of thine anger. Foritis a suppliant of thine whom 
thou wilt save, but an enemy of the Hellenes whom 
thou wilt destroy." After these words Themistocles 
spoke of divine portents in his favour, enlarging 
upon the vision which he saw at the house of 
Nicogenes, and the oracle of Dodonaean Zeus, how 
when he was bidden by it to proceed to the name- 
sake of the god, he had concluded that he was 
thereby sent to him, since both were actually * Great 
Kings," and were so addressed. 

On hearing this the Persian made no direct reply 
to him, although struck with admiration at the bold- 
ness of his spirit; but in converse with his friends 
it is said that he congratulated himself over what he 
called the greatest good fortune, and prayed Arima- 
nius ever to give his enemies such minds as to drive 
their best men away from them; and then sacrificed 
to the gods, and straightway betook himself to his 
cups; and in the night, in the midst of his slumbers, 
for very joy called out thrice: “ I have Themistocles 
the Athenian." 

XXIX. At daybreak he called his friends together 
and bade Themistocles to be introduced, who 
expected no favourable outcome, because he saw that 
the guards at the gates, when they learned the name 
of him who was going in, were bitterly disposed and 
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Aéyovrae. Ete 66 “PwEavyns 0 yerlapyos, ws kaT 
avTüv nv ò OcjucTokAZs mpociwy, kaÜnuévov 
BaciXées xal TOY dXXev cwTOvrovr, àTpépa 
oTcevátas elmev: “Ogis "EXXqgv 0 aotxiros, o 
Baciréws ce Saluwv Sedpe iyyayev. ov uyv 
àXX' ets dyuv éAQóvros avtod ral wadd\ww mpoc- 
KUvücarvrOos, aoTagdpevos kai mpocevmov hio- 
$póvos 0 BaciXevs, Nn uév ëpnoev abrQ biaxdota 
TáXavTa üje(Xew*  kopícavra yap avrov aooNj- 
Areoav Sexaiws tò EmiknpuxÜlv TQ ayayovTe 
TOAND O6 TAEiW TOVTWY UT Xvelro kat mapeÜdp- 
puve kal Aéyew éOiGov «epi TQ». “EXANUKOY, à 
BobXorro, rrappiatatópuevov. 

‘O 86 Oeo TokXfjs avrexpivato, Tov Xoyov éoixé- 
vat ToU avOpwrou Tois Trowk(Xois a Tpopagtv: OS 
yàp ékeiva Kal TodTov ékrewópuevov uev émibeikvv- 
oai Ta edn, svote ópevov 86 KpUTTTELY Kal ĉia- 
leipe: Elev avrQ Xpóvov ôeîv. erel O€, jo évros 

TOU Baciréws TH eleacig ka XauBávew &€Xeó- 
cavTOS, éviavTov aitnoupevos kai THY IIepatóa 
YAOTTAV GTOXPOVTOS éxpadav EveTUYVaVveE Pa- 
cixet by avtob, TOÍS pèv exTOS dofav mapéaxe 
me TOv 'EXXgvucóv  TpayuáTwv crerhéx Pat, 
Toda òè Ka LVOTOJLOU Et y mept THY aUi Kab 
TOUS povus v6 TOU Baorrews êv êreivw TÓ 
Kaip, pOovov éoxXe Tapa Tots éuvatois, ws Kal 
Kat  éxeivov mappnoia xpicacbat TPOS QUTÓV 
ATMOTETON unicos. oveey yap oar at Ttua Tals 
TOV dXXwv éoicvtat Edvwv, àÀXà kai kvimyyeotcv 
BaciXet uerécxe kai tov oixor SiwatpiBav, dare 
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spoke insultingly to him. And besides, Roxanes 
the Chiliarch, when Themistocles came along opposite 
him,—the King being seated and the rest hushed in 
silence,—said in an angry undertone: * Thou subtle 
serpent of Hellas, the King's good genius hath 
brought thee hither." However, when he had come 
into the King's presence, and had once more paid 
him obeisance, the King welcomed him and spake 
him kindly, and said he already owed him two hundred 
talents, for since he had delivered himself up it was 
only just that he himself should receive the reward 
proclaimed for his captor, And he promised him 
much more besides, and bade him take heart, and gave 
him leave to say whatever he wished concerning the 
affairs of Hellas, with all frankness of speech. 

But Themistocles made answer that the speech ot 
man was like embroidered tapestries, since like them 
this too had to be extended in order to display its 
patterns, but when it was rolled up it concealed and 
distorted them. Wherefore he had need of time. 
The King at once showed his pleasure at this com- 
parison by bidding him take time, and so Themistocles 
asked for a year, and in that time he learned the 
Persian language sufficiently to have interviews with 
the King by himself without interpreters, Outsiders 
thought these conferences concerned Hellenic matters 
merely ; but since about that time many innovations 
were introduced by the King at court and among his 
favourites, the magnates became jealous of The- 
mistocles, on the ground that he had made bold to 
use his freedom of speech with the King to their 
harm. For the honours he enjoyed were far beyond 
those paid to other foreigners; nay, he actually took 
part in the King’s hunts and in his household diver- 
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kal unto T) Baciréws ets dyriv éXÜctv kal yevé- 
shae cvviOns, GuakoDca. Òè Kal TOv payiık®v 
Aoywu Tod Bacihéws keXevaavTOos. emel 06 An- 
páparos 0 Xraptidtns ai150a00a& Swpeay rer- 
evabels nT5caTo THY kirapiw, worep oi BacuXets, 
émapápevos eia eáaat dua Lapdewn, Mi6poraia- 
TNS pèv dáveyriòs àv Baoiriéws elre Tob Anpapa- 
TOV TÍjs TLdpas & rd pievos “ AbT:) uev 5 «irapts 
ovK EXEL eyicébaXov, ov emicaduper av Ò ove 
čan Zeùs av AaLys Kepa vvóv " àmwsapévov 6 
TÓV Anpáparov opyn bud TO aitnpa Tov Pao- 
Aéws kai Soxodvtos amapatitas Exe ™ pos 
avrov, 6 QemortoxrAns Senbeis Cmewe xal 
SeA Na Ee. 

Aéyerat 5é Kat voUs Üorepov Bactnreis, èp’ ðv 
ANNOY ai Iepoucal mputes tats ‘EAAnviKais 
dvexpadnaay, oc deus den Geter avopos ' "EAAnvos, 
émaryyehreo Gar Kat ypapew ExogTOD, as peilov 
grotto Trap’ avT@ Oeo okMéovs. aur oy ÔÈ roy 
Oejuc TokMéa. hacty Ñn uéyav dvta Kai Üeparevó- 
pevov UO TONNAY Xajmpás TOTE TpaméUns ALTO 
mapatefeans ! srpós tous watéas evmeiv: “CO 
maies, à XópeÜa AV, ei yh) ATrwWrOpCOA.” TONELS 
9 abrQ tpeis pev oi mrctatot Sohvat éyovow 
eis apTov Kal oivov kai öyov, Mayvynciav kai 
Aápvrakov kai Mvobvra: duo è ádXXas TpocTí- 
Onow ó Kugienvòs Neavôns xai Pavias, Iep- 
kom kat llaXatakmu» es oTpwuv)v xai 
dpmreyounv. 

XXX. Karafaivovri Ò abirQ mpos Tas EA- 
Anvikas mpakers èm ÜáXarrav Ilépogs avyp 
1l aùr maparefeions Bekker, Fuhr with F8S: raparedelons. 
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sions, so far that he even had access to the queen- 
mother and became intimate with her, and at the 
King's bidding heard expositions also of the Magian 
lore. And when Demaratus the Spartan, being 
bidden to ask a gift, asked that he might ride in 
state through Sardis, wearing his tiara upright after 
the manner of the Persian kings, Mithropaustes the 
King's cousin said, touching the tiara of Demaratus : 
* This tiara of thine hath no brains to cover; indeed 
thou wilt not be Zeus merely because thou graspest 
the thunderbolt.” The King also repulsed Demaratus 
in anger at his request, and was minded to be in- 
exorable towards him, and yet Themistocles begged 
and obtained a reconciliation with him. 

And it is said that later kings also, in whose reigns 
Persia and Hellas came into closer relations, as often 
as they asked for a Hellene to advise them, promised 
him in writing, every one, that he should be more 
influential at court than Themistocles. And The- 
mistocles himself, they say, now become great and 
courted by many, said to his children, when a 
splendid table was once set for him: “ My children, 
we should now have been undone, had we not been 
undone before.” ? Three cities, as most writers say, 
were given him for bread, wine, and meat, namely: 
Magnesia, Lampsacus, and Myus; and two others 
are added by Neanthes of Cyzicus and by Phanias, 
namely: Percoté and Palaescepsis; these for his 
bedding and raiment. 

XXX. Now as he was going down to the sea on 
his commission to deal with Hellenic affairs, a 

1 Thuc. i. 138. 
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*y5 , » t ^ Y , 
EmifUgs Óvopa, caTpazevov tis avw Ppvyias, 
, ^ N » , 
éTelJoUXevoe, "apeokevarose exTarat ILiotoas 
Tivas árokrevolvras, órav év TH kaXovpuévg kwpn 
AecovrokeQuXo yevouevos karavMuaÜ05. vT € 
Aéyerat KaOEvOovTL ueanufpias Tyv uyrépa TOV 
^ vw ^ 3 ^ e? z , 
cov dvap d$aveicav eimetv: OQO Oeutotoxrets, 
e , ^ , e A J [A 
ja Tépei reharns Xéovrov, tva uÙ) NÉOVTE TepiTTéTNS. 
éy% è avri ToUvTov ce ait Üepámawav Mvg- 
, 33 ^ "5 M "^ 
cvrroXMéuar. dtatapayoels ov ò OcuuorokXfjs 
4, ^ ^ N ^ 
mpocevédpevos T) Oe THY pev Xeodópov adixey, 
e , M ` ^ , ` , 
érépa è mepieXÜov Kat mapaXAáfas Tov TOTO» 
^ ` 3 
ékeivov dn vuKTOS obo s KATNLALCATO. 
a M 
Tay dé rhv o kqvijv kopatóvrov uToluyiwy évós eis 
` , t ^ 
TOV TOTA MOV éuTEeToVvTOS, OL TOD Ceyjuo TokXéovs 
, [A 
oixéra, Tas abXaías O.aBpoxovs yevopévas KTE- 
JA 
vácavtes üvéyrvxyov. ot òè ILiotóas ta Eth `a- 
J [A 
Bovtes év Tovrq «pocedépovro, Kal TA Yuyopeva 
Tpos THY TEANVYY ovk axptBas iOovzes oijüaav 
eivat THY oxqvyv THY Oeo TokXéovs. káketvov 
évoov ebpyoetw ávaTavóuevov. ws O Éyyvs yevó- 
7 J 
pevot Tj» avratay dvégTeXXov, émwUTUTTOVOLV 
avTois oL TapapvAdooortes Kai cvAXagufávovat. 
Siaduywy à Tov Kivduvoy oŬTw kai Üavpácas Tiv 
évidüveiav Tis Bead vaov kareo«evacev ev May- 
vncía Awdupjvns kai thy Ovyatépa MvyovrTo- 
Aéuav (épetav amrederEev. 
XXXI. ‘Os È Alev eis Sapes kal o yoXjv 


1 kéy Fuhr and Blass with F*S : móe city. 
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Persian, Epixyes by name, satrap of Upper Phrygia, 
plotted against his life, having tor a long time kept 
certain Pisidians in readiness to slay him whenever 
he should reach the village called Lion's Head, and 
take up his night's quarters there. But while Themi- 
stocles was asleep at midday before, it is said that the 
Mother of the Gods! appeared to him in a dream and 
said: “© O Themistocles, shun a head of lions, that 
thou mayest not encounter a lion. And for this 
service to thee, I demand of thee Mnesiptolema to 
be my handmaid.” Much disturbed, of course, 
Themistocles, with a prayer of acknowledgment to 
the goddess, forsook the highway, made a circuit by 
another route, and passing by that place, at last, as 
night came on, took up his quarters. 

Now, since one of the beasts of burden which 
carried the equipage of his tent had fallen into the 
river, the servants of Themistocles hung up the 
eurtains which had got wet, and were drying them 
out. The Pisidians, at this juncture, sword in hand, 
made their approach, and since they could not see 
distinctly by the light of the moon what it was that 
was being dried, they thought it was the tent of 
Themistocles, and that they would find him reposing 
inside, But when they drew near and lifted up the 
hanging, they were fallen upon by the guards and 
apprehended. Thus Themistocles escaped the peril, 
and because he was amazed at the epiphany of the 
goddess, he built a temple in Magnesia in honour of 
Dindymené, and made his daughter Mnesiptolema 
her priestess. 

XXXI. When he had come to Sardis and was 


1 Rhea, or Cyhele, Magna Mater, called also Dindymené, 
from Mount Dindymon, in Phrygia. 
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dywy éÜcüro trv iepàüv THY KaTacKeUnY Kal TOV 
avabnuatwrv TÓ mAÑOos, cide 06 ev unTtpòs (ep 
THY Kadovpevny vdpopdpoy kópnv yarKhy, péyebos 
Simnxuy, hv avtos Ste TOV “ADijynow vbdaTov 
era TaTHS HY, EAX@Y TOYS Upapoupévous TO VdwP 
Kai mapoxerevovtas, àvéÜnkev éx ths Cypias 
Toinotupevos, eire 07] TaGwv TL pos THY aiya- 
Acctav Tod aval ýparTos eire Bovrdpevos évóet£a.- 
gat rots ' AOnvatots, óc qv éxet tity kal duvapiy 
év Trois Baciréws mpadypact, Xóyov TQ Avdlas 
caTpam TPOTHVEYKEV ALTOLMEVOS aoa etAat THY 
xopny eis Tas AÜjvas. xaXemaivovros dé Tod 
BapBapov xai Bactrhet ypayeiw pýoavrtos èri- 
oToAny, poßnÂeis o OcutotoKxAs eis THY yvvauko- 
viri» Katépvye kai Tas maXXakióas adtod 
ÜepaTeíaas xpripagtv éxetvóv re karempáüve TIS 
opyns Kal mpos rà dXXa "rapebyev éavrtòv eva- 
BécTepov, 3jón Kal Tov dÜovov tav Éapfápov 
deSorxws. où yap TXarcpevos Tepl THY Actav, 
as pynot Oeórouros, ddr’ ev Mayvnoia pév orav, 
Kaptoupevos ÔÈ dwpeas peyáXas Kal Tipwpevos 
óuota llepav Tots apiotoss, émi voX)v xpovov 
adews Ouiyyev, où mavu Te Tots  EAXqvkots qpay- 
pact Bacthéws mpoaéyovros bm ácxoMv Trepi 
Tas dvo Tpá£es. 

‘Os È AtyvmTós te adiotapévn BonÜoivrov 
"A@nvatwy kai tpinpers ‘EXAnvixal uéxpi Kimrpov 
Kal Kixias àvamAéovaa, kat Kiuwr ÜaXarro- 
KpaT@v èréotpeyev aùTtòv àvremtxetpetv Tots 
"EXMgsi kai koXvew av£avouévovs em aUTOV, 67 
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viewing at his leisure the temples built there and the 
multitude of their dedicatory offerings, and saw in 
the temple of the Mother the so-called Water- 
carrier, —a maid in bronze, two cubits high, which he 
himself, when he was water commissioner at Athens, 
had caused to be made and dedicated from the fines 
he exacted of those whom he convicted of stealing 


.and tapping the publie water,—whether it was 


because he felt some chagrin at the capture 
of the offering, or because he wished to show 
the Athenians what honour and power he had in the 
King's service, he addressed a proposition to the 
Lydian satrap and asked him to restore the maid to 
Athens. Butthe Barbarian was incensed and threat- 
ened to write a letter to the King about it ; whereat 
Themistocles was afraid, and so had recourse to the 
women's chambers, and, by winning the favour of the 
satrap's concubines with money, succceded in assuag- 
ing his anger. Thereafter he behaved more circum- 
spectly, fearing now even the jealousy of the Bar- 
barians. For he did not wander about over Asia, as 
Theopompus says, but had a house in Magnesia, and 
gathered in large gifts, and was honoured like the 
noblest Persians, and so lived on fora long time with- 
out concern, because the King paid no heed at 
all to Hellenic affairs, owing to his occupation with 
the state of the interior. 

But when Egypt revolted with Athenian aid, 
and Hellenic triremes sailed up as far as Cyprus 
and Cilicia, and Cimon’s mastery of the sea forced 
the King to resist the efforts of the Hellenes 
and to hinder their hostile growth; and when at 
last forces began to be moved, and generals were 


1 459 B.C. 
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dé xal Óvváuew éxivodvto Kat otpatnyol remép- 
/ 
TovTo kai katéBatvor! ayyedtat mpos Oejuoo- 
, ^ t ^ 
x«Xéa, Tov 'EXXqvuxQv éfamTeoÜat KxedevovTos 
l4 A A * € J » 5 
Bactréws kal BeBaroty tas vrocxécets, obre Oe 
bd r ^ ^ 
Opy5v riva. rapo£vvÜeis KaTa TOV TOMTOY OUTE 
, ` " " 
émapÜele ciui Toca)rg kai Ovvápew mpos TOv 


TóXeuov, GAN tows pev ovd éducróv? ajryovpevos . 


TO Epyav, &AXovs Te ueyáXovs THs ‘EAXdOos éyov- 
ons atpatnyous tote kai Kipwvos vrephuas 
ebnpepoüvTos év rois Toreutxois, TO ÔÈ TXeio Tov 
aidot THs Te Ó0£ns Tav mpatewv TOv éavvoU Kal 
TOY TpoTraiwy éxeívov, dpiata Bovrevaedpevos 
eriOcivar TQ Biw THY TeXevTHY mpérovoav, COvae 
Tois Ücoís, kal Tods plovs cuvayaywy xai beEw- 
cápevos, ws jy Ò "rOXUs AOYOS, alua TaÜpetov 
TU, ws Ò £wot, Gápuakov eripepov mpocevey- 
&pevos, ev Mayvneta caréa pere qrévT€ T pos 
TOUS éErkovra BeBwxas è érT) «al TÀ 7MicTa ToU- 
TOV Èv Tro wrelaus Kat jyyepovíais. Tyv Ò aiTíav 
TOU Üavárov «ai TOV TPOTrOV muOopevov Dacia, 
Néyovow ëtt uáXXov Üavpácas Tov avdpa Kal 
Trois plors avTod iai oixelors Ypwperov OuvTeXetv 
diXavOporrws. 

XXXII. 'AséAure 88 Oeute TokMfs matoas èk 
pev "Ap xinmns THS Avacdávópov tov 'AXoreki)Üev 
"ApxemToMv «ai lloXéeverov «al KXeóavrov, 
où xai IlXarov ó diXóaoQos ws imméws ápia rov, 
TÀXXa Ò ovdevos aktov yevouévou prnwovever. 
1 karéßawov Fuhr and Blass with F4S: xaréBawow els 


Mayvygiav, 
2 68’ épixrdy Fuhr and Blass with F*S : etx epicrds, 
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despatched hither and thither, and messages came 
down to Themistocles saying that the King com- 
manded him to make good his promises by applying 
himself to the Hellenic problem, then, neither 
embittered by anything like anger against his former 
fellow-citizens, nor lifted up by the great honour and 
power he was to have in the war, but possibly think- 
ing his task not even approachable, both because 
Hellas had other great generals at the time, and 
especially because Cimon was so marvellously success- 
ful in his campaigns; yet most of all out of regard 
for the reputation of his own achievements and the 
trophies of those early days ; having decided that his 
best course was to put a fitting end to his life, 
he made a sacrifice to the gods, then called his 
friends together, gave them a farewell clasp of his 
hand, and, as the current story goes, drank bull's 
blood, or as some say, took a quick poison, and so 
died in Magnesia, in the sixty-fifth year of his life, 
most of which had been spent in politieal leader- 
ship. They say that the King, on learning the cause 
and the manner of his death, admired the man yet 
more, and continued to treat his friends and kindred 
with kindness. 

XXXII. Themistocles left three sons by Archippé, 
the daughter of Lysander, of the deme Alopecé, 
namely: Archeptolis, Polyeuctus and Cleophantus, 
the last of whom Plato the philosopher mentions 
as a capital horseman, but good for nothing else.? 


1 Thue. i. 138. £ Meno, p. 93, 
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"Avdoxid é iE iy TO Ipc ) 
n mpocéyew fiv év TQ llpos tous 
e H $ / \ / 
éraípovs XéyovTi, Gopácavras Trà Xeirava Siap- 
pias rovs '"A85vatovs (apeudetar yap émi vov 
ófuov Tapofóvev rovs OMvyapxikoUs), 6 te Pú- 
Aapyos, arep év vpayeüta TÅ la Topía povovoù 
»y ` / 
unxavgjv dpas kai mpoayayav NeokMéa vwà Kat 
AngóToXw, vioUs OegutoTokXéovs, ayva PBov- 
Aera, Kively Kal ráDos, 6 o00. Av o TUXwY aryvon- 
cetev OTL TéeTAAGTAL, ALrodwpos Ò 0 TEPNYNTHS 
ev rots Ilep uvmuáTov etpnkev ws vrovoðv pâ- 
Xov ij) yiwaGa&tv, STL Trepi TOY péyav Mpéva TOD 
Tleparas avo Tob Kata Tov "AdxKipov axpwTn- 
piou mpoxertai Tis olov ámkov, kai kapypavri 
ToÛTOV évrós, jj TÒ UmrEevd.oy THS ardTTNS, kpnTis 
éotiw eùpeyéðns Kat rò mepi avTov Bwpmoedes 
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One of his two oldest sons, Neocles, died in boy- 
hood from the bite of a horse, and Diocles was 
adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He had 
several daughters, of whom Mnesiptolema, born of his 
second wife, became the wife of Archeptolis her 
half-brother, Italia of Panthoides the Chian, and 
Sybaris of Nicomedes the Athenian. Nicomaché was 
given in marriage by her brothers to Phrasicles, the 
nephew of Themistocles, who sailed to Magnesia 
after his uncle’s death, and who also took charge of 
Asia, the youngest of all the children. 

The Magnesians have a splendid tomb of Themisto- 
cles in their market place; and with regard to his 
remains, Andocides is worthy of no attention when 
he says, in his Address to his Associates, that the 
Athenians stole away those remains and scattered 
them abroad, for he is trying by his lies to incite 
the oligarehs against the people; and Phylarchus, 
too, when, as if in a tragedy, he all but erects a 
theatrical machine for this story, and brings into the 
action a certain Neocles, forsooth, and Demopolis, 
sons of Themistocles, wishes merely to stir up 
tumultuous emotion ; his tale even an ordinary person 
must know is fabricated. Diodorus the Topographer, 
in his work “ On Tombs,” says, by conjecture rather 
than from actual knowledge, that near the large 
harbour of the Piraeus a sort of elbow juts out from 
the promontory opposite Alcimus, and that as you 
round this and come inside where the water of the 
sea is still, there is a basement of goodly size, 
and that the altar-like structure upon this is the 
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5 Tádos Tod Oepororhéovs, oletat ĝe kai ITAd- 
TWYA TÓV Ktpu4KÜp AUTO paprvpetv ev ToUTOLs* 


[4 bl N , , ^ , 
O cos è Unos év kaXÓ kexooc uévos 
^ 1 , , ^ 
Tots EUTOPOLS Trpoc prias éa Ta, ravra vob, 
/ , 1 3 , *, , , , wv 
TOUS T | ékrXéovras eia Méovrág T Óvrerat, 
, er 2 ^ 2^ t 
yöroTav dua? TOv vewv Ücácerat. 


Tots & amò yévous tod OejuoTokAéovg xal 
Tipai tives ev Mayrncia $vXarTÓuevat péeype 
TOY NUETEPWY xXpóvov rav, as éxaproüTo Oeu- 
atoKhys "AOnraios, juérepos cuvjOns kal diXos 
Tap Au pwvip TQ dtrocodw yevomevos. 


1 rods 7' corrected by Bekker to obs. 
2 @u:Ada@ Bekker has Gur’ f after Porson. 
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tomb of Themistocles, And he thinks that the 
comic poet Plato is a witness in favour of his view 
when he says :— 


* Thy tomb is mounded in a fair and sightly place ; 
The merchantmen shall ever hail it with glad cry ; 
It shall behold those outward, and those inward 

bound, 
And all the emulous rivalry of racing ships." 


For the lineal descendants of Themistocles there 
were also certain dignities maintained in Magnesia 
down to my time, and the revenues of these were 
enjoyed by a Themistocles of Athens. who was my 
intimate and friend in the school of Ammonius the 


philosopher. 
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KAMIAAOZ 


I. Ile è @ovpiov KauíXXov smoXXóv xai 129 


peydrwy | Aeyouévov lõrov elvae Soxed ua Mo Ta 
«ai Tapácotov, Tt "Aelio ra pèv v Tyyepovíats 
Kal péyw Ta KxatopOwaas, Oucerárep O6 TevTaKis 
e f LA s 7 L4 \ 
aipeÜcís, OptauBevaas è TeTpaKis, KTiaTHs O6 
^ € , kd ` t $ \ ev 
THs ‘Popns avaypadels Sevtepos, ovdé anak 
^ 4 
iTdTevoe. rovrov Ò aitiov 7 THs TÓTe TON- 
^ ^ A 
telaş kardáaTacis, ek dtapopas Tov Sypov Tpós 
HM M 
THY TVYKANTOV vTTOUS MeV épicavTos pù mo- 
OetxvvaÜa,, xXiduupxyous è xeiporovoüvros èn, 
THY yyepovíav, wv, KaiTep am éfovcoias Kai 
Suvdpews UTaTIKAS üTavra TpaTTÓvTOV, ?)?TTOV 
Hv émaxÜ)s ù apx dia TO TrIOOS. TO yàp ÈE 
y 3 N N , Lal , > / 
àvõpas, àXXà p) Ovo, Tots Tpdypacw éduarávat, 
vrapeg.vÜetro rovs Bapvvouévovs THY OMyapxtav. 
Kata roÜTo 07) «atpo? uáXto va TH 0E 9 kai Tois 
vpáypaciw axpacas 0 Kaperdos vrratos uév ovK 
nelwaoev aKovTt TQ Ono yevéchat, katmep èv TO 
+ \ / ^ 
dia pécou SeEapévns vmarikàs apyatpecias Tis 
/ , 2 b ^ Y e , 
TOALTELAS TrOAAGKLS, EV 66 rais AAAS Tyyepovíaus 
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I. TunsiNG now to Furius Camillus, among the 
many notable things that are told of him, this seems 
the most singular and strange, namely, that although 
in other offices of command he won many and great 
successes, and although he was five times chosen 
dictator, four times celebrated a triumph, and was 
styled a Second Founder of Rome, not even once was 
he consul. The reason for this lay in the political 
conditions of his time. The common people, being 
at variance with the Senate, strove against the 
appointment of consuls, and elected military tribunes 
to the command instead. These, although they 
always acted with consular authority and power, 
were less obnoxious in their sway because of their 
number. For the fact that six men instead of two 
stood at the head of affairs, was some comfort to 
those who were bitterly set against the rule of the 
few. 

Now it was at this period that Camillus came to 
the height of his achievements and fame, and he 
would not consent to become consul over a reluctant 
people, although during his career the city tolerated 
consular elections many times. But in the many 
other and varied offices which he held, he so con- 
ducted himself that even when the authority rightly 
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moais Kat mavroĝamais yevouévats  ToLoUTov 
avTOv "rapéaxev, oTe THY jév eğovoiav Kat 
povapYodvTos elvat Kownv, Tijv O6 GO0fav (tav 
kai eb érépov aTpaTwyoÜvros wy TOD pèr 7 
peTpLoTNS aitcov aveTihOovas &pxovros, ToU È Ù 
dpovnats, 97 ?)v ónoXoyovuévos empwrevev. 

II. Oŭrw è tote Trepi tov THY Povpiwy olov 
ovons peyáNns eripaveias adtos ad’ éavtod mpa- 
tos ets S0Fav mponrGev év vj) peyan pdyn "rpós 
Aixavovs kat Qvorovexous bro Sextaropt Ioc- 
Tovg  TovBépro a Tparevópevos. Tm poinmevov 
yàp. ToU oTparoU ral TANYÀ TEPLTET OV els TOV 
pnpov obk dvikev, AAN ery Kel pevov TÓ Tpavpare 
TapedKov TO aKOvT IG ua Kal cuum Mekópevos. Tots 
ápia rots TOV Tohepiwv TpoTiv emoinaey. ék sè 
TODTOV TOV T GXXoV "yep v érUXe Kal TIT HS 
arredetyOn, péya THS apis atiwpa TAUTNS em 
TV TOTE Xpóvov éxovas. punpoveverar E 
abTob TLLNTEVOVTOS Ka Xv pev. épyov To Tous 
dyápovs Xóvyots Te TeiÜovra Kal Enpias ATEL- 
AobvTa ovycaravedfar um Xnpevova ars yvva £l 
(moral o fjcav abrat Sid. TOUS roXéuovs), avay- 
Kaiov 66 TÒ Kal TOUS oppavovs UTOTEAELS TOTAL 
7 pOT pov áveta popous óvras. aitriai Ò cav ai 
GUVEXEÍS oTpareiat peydhov àvaMopárov eó- 
Eval, Kal padre KaTnmevyev 1) Otniwy Toop- 
Kia. ToUTOUS értot Odnievtavods Ka NoDGtv. 

"Hy òè Tpóo ynpa TÍS Tuppnvias 1| 7) Toms, Ordo 
èv àpiÜuQ xai 98er TOV aTpaTevouévov oUK 
amroséovea THS "Pons, vXovro 96 Kal Biwv &Bpó- 
Tre kal tpupais ral qohuTedctais ayarropéevn 
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belonged to him alone, it was exercised in common 
with others; while the glory that followed such 
exercise was his alone, even when he shared the 
command. In the first case, it was his moderation 
that kept his rule from exciting envy; in the second, 
it was his ability that gave him the first place with 
none to dispute it. 

Il. At a time when the house of the Furii was not 
yet very conspicuous, he, by his own efforts, was the 
first of his clan to achieve fame. This he did in the 
great battle with the Aequians and Volscians, serving 
under Postumius Tubertus the dictator. Dashing out 
on his horse in front of the army, he did not abate his 
speed when he got a wound in the thigh, but drag- 
ging the missile along with him in its wound, he en- 
gaged the bravest of the enemy and put them to flight. 
For this exploit, among other honours bestowed upon 
him, he was appointed censor, in those days an 
office of great dignity. There is on record a noble 
achievement of his censorship, that of bringing the 
unmarried men, partly by persuasion and partly by 
threatening them with fines, to join in wedlock with 
the women who were living in widowhood, and these 
were many because of the wars; likewise a necessary 
achievement, that of making the orphans, who before 
this had contributed nothing to the support of the 
state, subject to taxation. The continuous campaigns, 
demanding great outlays of money, really required 
this. Especially burdensome was the siege of Veii 
(some call the people Veientani). 

This city was the barrier and bulwark of Tus- 
cany, in quantity of arms and multitude of soldiery 
no whit interior to Rome. Indeed, pluming her- 
self on her wealth, and on the refinement, luxury, 
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T0ÀXoUs Kal Kadovs ayavas Hywvicato epi 6óEns 
Kal duvacreias 7roXeuoboa ‘Pwpaios. v 66 TO 
TOTE Ypovw THS uv dedotepias úperotýre ovv- 
TpiBeica peyaras pd xate* érrapdpevoe 6€ Tey 
peyáXa kai kaprepà kal tyv Torey StrrAwY Kal 
BeXàv ral citov kai mapackevis amdans èupTNý- 
carres, dÓcOs UTé“EvOY THY TONOPKiaY, uakpüv 
pev obcav, ox t$jrrov O6 Toig voXiopkobDcoiv èp- 


yodn kal xaXemv vyevouévqv. eiOtopévot yap ov 130 


voÀ)v xpovov aya apa Oépovs Ew oTparevew, 
otio dé Siaxerpatew, TOTE T p@TOv jvayKxacOncav 
Urró TOY XOMápxav $pospa kaTackevadpevot 
Kal TÒ oT par omecov TeLXloavTes ev TH Toh epiar 
xeuuGva kai Gépos cvvam etw, ÒN oxedov Érovs 
éBdopou TÓ TOKE LD TENEUTOVTOS, STE kal 
TOUS dpxovras év aitia yevéobar Kat paraxds 
TOMOpKkeiv Soxobvras _ aparpeb van THY ápxúv, 
érépov aipeÜévrav emt Tov Tohepov" Gv wv kai 
Káros TOTE XUMapxóv TÒ ÓcUTepov. Empate 
òè Tepl THV ToMopriav ovdev év ékeivo TO Xpóve, 
Mayov Ga» eptots Kat Karqraracs Troe ely, ot 
Òr úo xoMav TOTE TOANA THD xöpav xabuBpi- 
cavTes Kal Tapa mrávra TOV Tvppmvucóv TrÓXejuov 
évoxXjcavres émiéo0:1oav vno Tod KapiddXov kal 
cvveoTáAQcav eig Ta Te/(y9) TO0XXoUs aropa- 
AóvTes. 

III. 'E« rovTov Tò Trepi Tv 'AXfBavíGa, Aduvqv 
TráÜos ükpábovr. TQ Torbe avvevexOcv ovdevos 
jTTov TeV dmiotov muda Gat Üavudrov aitias 
KOLVT)S àmooia ral oyou puaiknp è EXOVTOS apxnv 
époBycev. Ùv uév yap Opa petoT@piyy, xai TÒ 
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and sumptuousness in which her citizens lived 
she had waged many noble contests for glory and 
power in her wars with the Romans. At this 
time, however, she had been crushed in great 
battles, and had given up her former ambitious pre- 
tensions. But her people built their walls high and 
strong, filled the city full of armour, missiles, grain, 
and every possible provision, and confidently endured 
their siege, which, though long, was no less laborious 
and difficult for the besiegers. These had been 
accustomed to short campaigns abroad as the summer 
sea-on opened, and to winters at home; but then 
for the first time they had been compelled by their 
tribunes to build forts and fortify their camp and 
spend both summer and winter in the enemy's 
country, the seventh year of the war being now 
nearly at an end. For this their rulers were held to 
blame, and finally deprived of their rule, because 
they were thought to conduct the siege without 
energy. Others were chosen to carry on the war, 
and one of these was Camillus, now tribune for the 
second time. But for the present he had nothing to 
do with the siege, since it fell to his lot to wage war 
with the Falerians and the Capenates, who, while the 
Romans had their hands full, had often harried their 
territory, and during all the Tuscan war had given 
them annoyance and trouble. These were over- 
whelmed by Camillus in battle and shut up in their 
fastnesses with great loss of life. 

III. And now, when the war was at its climax, 
the calamity of the Alban lake added its terrors. It 
seemed a most incredible prodigy, without familiar 
cause or natural explanation. For the season was 
autumn, and the summer just ended had, to all 
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Bépos Ednyev oŭT ErropBpov ovre Tvepagt voTíous 
2 Xarerrov emdijros yevopevov" TOoXAAs Oe Mgvas 
Kab TOTAMOUS Kal vánaca TavTooaTra THs Ira- 
Mas exo Ua s TÓ pev e£Oume KOop.L6T), Tà ò vT- 
éc xe Ata xpus kal HONS, oi 8€ TOTAL TávTes 
óocTep del KotNoe kai TaTreLvol Oia Oépovs éppón- 
cav. TÒ O€ THS 'AXBaviGos Aius, cpxynv čxov 
év éavTQ «ai TeAevrijv, Opec w ev TIT Teptexó- 
jievov, am avdevos aitlov, "Xv. el TL Oe ov, av£ó- 
pevov émidi]Nos ÓvwykoUTo Kal sv pocioTaTO Tals 
Uirwpetan Kal TOV avwTatw Xóbov opas érré- 
Wavev, Gvev aáXov xai KNUdwvos e£avia Tágevov. 
Kal Tp@Tov uev rjv grouuévov Üabua xal Botipwr 
emel dé, TOU Steipyovtos amr THIS Kato xwpas 
olov iO poo | THY Mw ÚTEK paryevTos UTO TOD 
TI} Oous Kal Bápovs, uéya pevpa caTéBatve bua 
TOV dpoupéeveov Kab urevouévav émt tiv @ddat- 
Tav, OU póvov auTcts TapelNe ‘Pwpators eem Neu, 
dXXà xai Tüciv goret Tois THY lraM(av karot- 
koot pnoevos uikpoU onpétov eivat. — TAeio TOS 
Ò avtov Xoyos HY év TQ o paTomÉÓQ TH Toop- 
koüvr. Tous Odmnious, FTE KUuKElvOLS éxTUGTOV 
yevéoOar TO 7epi THY Mun vagos. 

IV. Oia È èv moMmonkig cià Xpóvov peos 
errimekias Te TONAS xoven Kal KowoXoyias 
TPOS TOUS ToRentous, eyeryovet Tit “Pwpaio 
cvv9Üea xai tappnoia mpos éva TOV TOMTÕV, 
avopwrov éumewuóv Te Xoyíev vaXai)v Kat TL 
Kal màéov eldévat TOV d*Xov ATÒ pavTiKifs 
dSuxovvTa. ToÜrov ovv o 'Popatos, ws Hxovce 
Tijv éridocw Tis Aipvns, Op@y vTEpnddopevov 
T€ Kal KaTayeA@VTa TIS ToALOpKias, où TAT 
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observation, been neither rainy nor vexed by south 
winds. Of the lakes, rivers, and streams of all sizes 
with which Italy abounds, some had failed utterly, 
others barely managed to hold out, and all the rivers 
ran low, between high banks, as was always the case 
in summer. But the Alban lake, which had its 
source and outlet within itself, and was girt about 
with fertile mountains, for no reason, except it be 
that heaven willed it, was observed to increase and 
swell until it reached the skirts of the mountains 
and gradually touched their highest ridges. All 
this rise was without surge or billow. At first it was 
a prodigy for neighbouring shepherds and herdsmen. 
But when the volume and weight of water broke 
away the barrier which, like an isthmus, had kept 
the lake from the country lying below it, and a huge 
torrent poured down through the fields and vine- 
yards and made its way to the sea, then not only 
were the Romans themselves dismayed, but all the 
inhabitants of Italy thought it a sign of no small 
evil to come. There was much talk about it in the 
army that was besieging Veii, so that even the 
besieged themselves heard of the calamity. 

IV. As was to be expected in a long siege requir- 
ing many meetings for conference with the enemy, 
it fell out that a certain Roman became intimate and 
confidential with one of the citizens of Veii, a man 
versed in ancient oracles, and reputed wiser than the 
rest from his being a diviner. The Roman saw that 
this man, on hearing the story of the lake, was over- 
joyed and made mock of the siege. He therefore told 
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n povov evvox eva 0avpacTà TOY mapovTa 
Xpóvor, aAA érepa TOUT aromaréepa onpeia 
‘Papators yeyovévat, mept Gv eOddrew èkeivy 
KOLVOTApLEvOS, el TL Svvarto, 6c bat TOY TT 
&peiwov év Tois kotvots vooovoW. ÚTAKOÚTAVTOŞ 
66 To) avÜporov tpoOvpws Kat d:dovtos éavróv 
eig KOLVOAOYLAV, os ATOPP/NTWY TLV@VY ükpoaT?v 
écópevov, karà ygukpóv obUro Siadeyopevos Kal 
UTAYOV AUTOV, OS Troppuerépo TOV TUABY Éyeyó- 
veucav, aiper T€ petéwpov eüpoaróTepos àv Kai 
TLVOV ATO O'TpaToTéO0ov TpocOpauóvrov wetpco- 
cápevos kai KpaTHaas TapédwKeE Tolg Ga TpaTYyols. 
év Tovro Ò váwykus yeyovas ó dvÜpemos kal 
palov apa TÒ meTpwuévov OS äpuretov ein, Moyia 
mpoŭbavev amoppyta Trepi Tis éavToo ,maTpibos, 
Gs ovk avons üXociuov TpóTepov ? Wi A ABa- 
vida Mi éxxvÜciaav «ai pepopevny adous 
érépas Ocavres ómígo xal mepuaTácavTes oi 
Tor€ploe KwWrvVGovGe piyvucOat TH Oararry. 
Tatra TH TVYKANTH mudopévy Kai diaropotorn 
KAAS ēxew &OoEe Tépvravras eis AeA ovs 
épéaÜat Tov Ücóv. oi 06 meupOevtes avdpes 
ëvõo£or kal peydrot, Kooaos Awctvrtos cat Ovar- 
rE pLos Iort?ros Kal Papos “ApBovaros, TO 
TE Xpu dp.evot Kab TaY mapa TOU Ocof TUXÓVTES 
kov àXXase TE pavreías kouítovres, al maTpiov 
TiVÀv mep Tas KaXrovpéevas Aativas éopràs 
OAvycpiav Eppalov adtois, xal Tò THs “AXBavidos 
Übwp éxédevov elpyovtas às àvvaróv oTt Tis 
ÜaXácans aveÜetv eis TOV àpxaiov mópov, jj 
robo m vvapévovs opiypace Kal Tad pots 
mapayew eis TÒ TWedtoy Kal kaTavaMaketv. 
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him this was not the only wonder which the passing 
days had brought, but that other and stranger signs 
than this had been given to the ftomans, of which 
he was minded to tell him, in order that, if possible, 
he might better his own private case in the midst of 
the publie distresses. The man gave eager hearing 
to all this, and consented to a conference, supposing 
that he was going to hear some deep secrets. But 
the Roman led him along little by little, conversing 
as he went, until they were some way beyond the 
city gate, when he seized him bodily, being a sturdier 
man than he, and with the help of comrades who 
came running up from the camp, mastered him com- 
pletely and handed him over to the generals. Thus 
constrained, and perceiving that fate's decrees were 
not to be evaded, the man revealed secret oracles 
regarding his native city, to the effect that it could 
not be captured until the Alban lake, after leaving 
its bed and making new channels for itself, should 
be driven back by the enemy, deflected from its 
course, and prevented from mingling with the sea. 
The Senate, on hearing this, was at great loss 
what to do, and thought it well to send an embassy 
to Delphi to consult the god. The envoys were 
men of great repute and influence, Cossus Licinius, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus, who made 
their voyage and came back with the responses of 
the god. One of these told them that certain 
ancestral rites connected with the so-called Latin 
festivals had been unduly neglected ; another bade 
them by all means to keep the water of the Alban 
lake away from the sea and force it back into its 
ancient bed, or, if they could not effect this, by 
means of canals and trenches to divert it into the 
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amayyerbévræv 66 rovrov oi uév lepets Ta epi 
Tas QOvoias Éwparrov, ó 86 Ofuos xwpet mpos 
Ta épya Kal To Üwp é£érperrev. 

V. H 86 cúyeAnrTtos eis TÒ béxatov eros Tov 
moreuov KaTaricaca Tas ANAS PYAS OuKTa- 
ropa KdpuXXov áméOetfev: trmapyov 6 éxetvos 
avTQ TpoceAóuevos KopvýMov Xkwmieva, mpo- 
Tov èv evyas émwoujcaro Tois eors ert TO 
moréuw TéXos eükXeés Aaffüvri Tas ueyáxas béas 
dfew kai veov Oeas, v pntépa Marobrav 
Kanrovot ‘Pwpaiot, kaOiepcoa ew. 

Taórgv dv tis amo TOv Opouévov lepav 
padrtota Aevrobéav vopiceey elvat. kal yàp 
Oeparaiwav eis Tov a*jkóv elodryovoat parritovouw, 
cir é€ehavvovet Kal Ta TOY AdeApay Téxva qpó 
tv idiwy evaycarifovrat kal Spec. mep rip 
Ovaiav à tats Atovicov tpodois kal trois dua Tijv 
qraXXakijv sráÜeot Tfjs '"Imoüs srpooéowe. 

Mera òè tas eùxàs 6 Kadpirros eig tH 
Parioxwy evéBare, kai pixy peyan ToUTOUS 
Te Kal Karnvatas rpoa BonÜijaavras aurois 
éviKnoey. ereita pos Tv ToAopKiav Tpamó- 
pevos TOY Odvniwy Kal TÓv ex Trpoc BoXijs à ayava 
XaXerróv. kal Oucepyov opav UT OVOpLOUS eT Eve, 
TOV mept THY TOMY Ywpiwy évd.ddvTwY Tois 
opvyuacu kai karaOexyouévov eis Bdadbos aye 
donor Tots TroXepiots Ta épya. 610 Kal mpoiovans 
00@ TAS. eda idos avrog uev. eEwbev Trpoc éBaXXev, 
éxkarovjevos émi cà TEXN TOUS  "rOXepious, 
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plain and dissipate it. On receipt of these responses 
the priests performed the neglected sacrifices, and 
the peuple sallied out into the fields and diverted the 
course of the water. 

V. In the tenth year of the war, the Senate 
abolished the other mayistracies and appointed 
Camillus dictator. After choosing Coruelius Scipio 
as his master of horse, in the first place he made 
solemn vows to the gods that, in case the war had a 
glorious ending, he would celebrate the great games 
in their honour, and dedicate a temple to a goddess 
whom the Romans call Mater Matuta. 

From the sacred rites used in the worship of this 
goddess, she might be held to be almost identical 
with Leucothea. The women bring a serving-maid 
into the sanctuary and beat her with rods, then 
drive her forth again; they embrace their nephews 
and nieces in preterence to their own children; and 
their conduct at the sacrifice resembles that of the 
nurses of Dionysus, or that of Ino under the afflic- 
tions put upon her by her husband's concubine. 

After his vows, Camillus invaded the country 
of the Faliscans and conquered them in a great 
battle, together with the Capenates who came 
up to their aid. Then he turned to the siege of 
Veii, and seeing that direct assault upon the city 
was a grievous and difficult matter, he went to 
digging mines, since the region round the city 
favoured such works, and allowed their being 
carried to a great depth without the enemy's knowing 
about it. So then, when his hopes were well on 
their way to fulfilment, he himself assaulted the 
city from the outside, and thus called the enemy 
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dAdo. Ò áÓ5gXcs vmoTopevópevo, Già TOV ÙTOVÓ- 
uwv éXaQ0v. évrós yevomevoe TIS ÄKPAS KATA TO 

Ps "Hpas ! tepóv, Ò ué Av ev TH "0Xet Kal 
ths “Hpas} iepóv, 6 péyeotov fw év tH mo ai 
LAN TA, TLULWOLEVOD, 
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Tür» Wyeuóva TOv 'Tuppnvüv èd’ tepots: tov 68 
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KataxorovOncavtTe Tots (epois éxetvots' TauTS 
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émakobcavras rax) biaomdcat TÒ apos, kal 
perà Bons xai wodov TOv OmXwov dvabbvras, 
exT | YEVTOY TOV Tropa kat Qvyóvrav, aprá- 
cavras Ta omMyxva «ouiaat T pos TOV Kaui- 
Nov. arddAd TadTa pev lows eorxévar boket 
pudevpacw. 

‘Adovans Bà Tis TONES kaTà «páros kal TeV 
‘Popatwv dyóvrav Kat $epóvraw &meipóv Tua 
vXoUrOv, éDopOv 6 Káy4XXos amò Ts d«pas Ta 
TPATTOMEVA, Tp@Tov pv ea Tos éBdkpuaev, eita 
pakaptgÜeis  vmà Tov Tapóvrav àvég xe TAs 
xelpas Tots Geots Kat Tog eux ój.evos eime “Ze 
peyote Kab Beal (pua àv. émíckoTOL. Kal Tovn- 
põv Epyav, QUTOL TOV via Te ‘Pwpators, WS 
ov mapa ikv, àAXà xaT dvaryeny ájAUVO pLevot 
perepxópeÜa Svapevàv. avd pay «al Tapavopeoy 
TÓMYV. €i & dpa TUS n, i «ai np ati 
TT popos opetreTas Tihs Tapovans véueats eim pa- 
Elas, cŭxopat TAUTHY vnép Te mddews Kal 
cTpaToU ‘Pwpaiwy eis euavtoy éXax(a TQ Karp 

1 72s "Hpas with C and S: “Hpas. 
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away to man their walls; while others secretly 
made their way along the mines and reached un- 
noticed the interior of the citadel, where the 
temple of Juno stood, the largest temple in the 
city, and the one most held in honour. 

There, it is said, at this very juncture, the 
commander of the Tuscans chanced to be sacrificing, 
and his seer, when he beheld the entrails of the 
victim, cried out with a loud voice and said that 
the god awarded victory to him who should fulfill 
that sacrifice. The Romans in the mines below, 
hearing this utterance, quickly tore away the 
pavement of the temple and issued forth with 
battle cries and clash of arms, whereat the enemy 
were terrified and fled away. The sacrificial entrails 
were then seized and carried to Camillus. But 
possibly this will seem like fable. 

At any rate the city was taken by storm, and 
the Romans were pillaging and plundering its 
boundless wealth, when Camillus, seeing from 
the citadel what was going on, at first burst into 
tears as he stood, and then, on being congratulated 
by the bystanders, lifted up his hands to the 
gods and prayed, saying: “O greatest Jupiter, 
and ye gods who see id judge men's good and 
evil deeds, ye surely know that it is not “unjustly, 
but of necessity and in self-defence that we Romans 
have visited its iniquity upon this city of hostile 
and lawless men. But if, as counterpoise to this 
our present success, some retribution is due to 
come upon us, spare, I beseech you, the city and 
the army of the Romans, and let it fall upon my 
own head, though with as little harm as may be.” 
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Kal ov yKATAIVE, Atovios 86 now eb XeoQa. 
uev Tov KaápaXXov ám Tópevov Tis 8eo Kal Tapa- 
Karey, dmoxpivac Bat dé Twas Tov TApOVvT@V, OTL 
kai Bovretat kal avykarauvet cal avvakoXovÜet 
mpodupos. 

Oi Ò ilo xvpibüpevou Kal TQ mapabotp BonPobv- 
TES peylorny uev &xovat gvvyyopov THY TUXT)V 
Tihs TONES, jv amò pwixpas «ai KaTappovoupeyns 
apyis él rocoÜrov b0&ns kal Ovváuews TpocA- 
civ diva Geod morraîs Kat peydrais emipaveiars 
EXAOTOTE TULTIAPOVTOS a apnxavov: où piv àXXà kai 
owayovow opori) TWA, TOUTO uev (pas dyan- 
páTov TONAAKLS éxxvOévras, TobTo ÔÈ TEVA LOUS 
àxovaÜévras avoatpodas Te Setxvuvtes Kal kaTa- 
pvaes Eoavwv, is iaTopijkaatv ovK ÒMiyot TOV 
7porepov. oXAXà 66 Kal TOY KAP yuas arnxod- 
Tes avOpwrwy rNéyerv čxopev aia Oavpatos, wv 
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With these words, as the Romans’ custom is after 
prayer and adoration, he wheeled himself about 
to the right, but stumbled and fell as he turned. 
The bystanders were confounded, but he picked 
himself up again from his fall and said: * My 
prayer is granted ! a slight fall is my atonement for 
the greatest good fortune." 

Vl. After he had utterly sacked the city, he 
determined to transfer the image of Juno to Rome, 
in accordance with his vows. The workmen were 
assembled for the purpose, and Camillus was sacrificing 
and praying the goddess to aecept of their zeal 
and to be a kindly co-dweller with the gods of 
Rome, when the image, they say, spoke in low 
tones and said she was ready and willing. But 
Livy! says that Camillus did indeed lay his hand 
upon the goddess and pray and beseech her, but 
that it was certain of the bystanders who gave 
answer that she was ready and willing and eager 
to go along with him. 

Those who insist upon and defend the marvel 
have a most powerful advocate for their contention 
in the fortune of the city, which, from its small 
and despised beginning, could never have come 
to such a pinnacle of glory and power had God not 
dwelt with her and made many great manifestations 
of himself from time to time. Moreover, they 
adduce other occurrences of a kindred sort, such 
as statues often dripping with sweat, images uttering 
audible groans, turning away their faces, and 
closing their eyes, as not a few historians in the 
past have written. And we ourselves might make 
mention of many astonishing things which we 
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have heard from men of our own time,—things 
not lightly to be despised. But in such matters 
eager credulity and excessive incredulity are alike 
dangerous, because of the weakness of our human 
nature, which sets no limits and bas no mastery 
over itself, but is carried away now into vain 
superstition, and now into contemptuous neglect 
of the gods. Caution is best, and to go to no 
extremes. 

VII. Whether it was due to the magnitude of his 
exploit in taking a city which could vie with Rome 
and endure a siege of ten years, or to the congratula- 
tions showered upon him, Camillus was lifted up to 
vanity, cherished thoughts far from becoming to a 
civil magistrate subject to the law, and celebrated 
a triumph with great pomp: he actually had four 
white horses harnessed to a chariot on whieh he 
mounted and drove through Rome, a thing which 
no commander had ever done before or afterwards did. 
For they thought such a ear sacred and devoted to 
the king and father of the gods. In this way he 
incurred the enmity of the citizens, who were not 
accustomed to wanton extravagance. They had also 
a second grievance against him in that he opposed 
himself to a law dividing the city. The tribunes 
introduced a measure dividing the people and the 
Senate into two parts, one to remain and dwell 
there, and the one on which the lot fell to remove 
into the city they had captured, on the ground that 
they would thus be more commodiously bestowed, 
and with two large and fair cities could better 
protect their territory as well as their prosperity 
in general. Accordingly the people, which was now 
become numerous and poor, welcomed the measure 
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1 eis Bekker and Sintenia!, with most MSS.: «pis. 
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with deliglit, and was for ever thrunging tumultu- 
ously about the rostra with demands that it be put 
to vote. But the Senate and the most influential of 
the other citizens considered that the measure pro- 
posed by the tribunes meant not division but 
destruction for Rome, and in their aversion to it 
went to Camillus for aid and succour. He, dreading 
the struggle, always contrived to keep the people 
busy with other matters, and so staved off the 
passage of the bill. For this reason, then, they 
were vexed with him. 

But the strongest and most apparent reason 
why the multitude hated him was based on the 
matter of the tenth of the spoil of Veii, and herein 
they had a plausible, though not a very just ground 
of complaint. He had vowed, as it seems, on 
setting out against Veii, that if he should take 
the city, he would consecrate the tenth of its 
booty to the Delphian god. But after the city had 
been taken and sacked, he allowed his soldiers full 
enjoyment of their plunder, either because he shrank 
from annoying them, or because, in the multitude of 
his activities, he as good as forgot his vow. Ata 
later time, when he had laid down his command, he 
referred the matter to the Senate, and the seers 
announced tokens in their sacrifices that the gods 
were angry, and must be propitiated with due 
offerings. 

VHI. The Senate voted, not that the booty should 
be redistributed, for that would have been a difficult 
matter, but that those who had got it should, in 
person and under oath, bring the tenth thereof to 
the publie treasury. This subjected the soldiers to 
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AuInpa xal Blata mep rovs atpaTtiwras, avô pò- 
mous TEVNTAS Kai TOANG TEeTOVHKOTAS, avayKalo- 
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OKOTOUVTWY, al yvvaikes avrai kaf avràs Bov- 
Nevodpevar Tov dvTa wpucoÜv éExaaTN Trepi TO 
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xpvaiov yevóuevov OKT® TaXdvTOV. Kal TavTaLs 
py d abyKANTOS ámoóiQo0ca Tuv Tpérovoav 
eyndicato perà Oavatov watrep êm. rois àvÓpáat 
Kat tais yuvatkl AéyeaOat Tov á£iov. émaiwor ov 
yap ùv eii uévov Tpotepov eyxapuialerOar yv- 
vaika Snuooia TeNevTiaacav: €édopevat 06 Tpeis 
ávópas r THY ápic rav Oewpovs Kal vay pakpàv 
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"Hy & dpa Kal xev «al yarnun ariaans 
dp'yaXéov, ws éxeivars avvérvxe TOTE map’ ovdev 
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SoxnTws TOv Kivduvoyv. wémAevoav yap avTois 
Avrapéwv tpinpes wept tas AloAov vnaovs Tod 
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many vexations and constraints. They were poor 
men, who had toiled hard, and yet were now forced 
to contribute a large share of what they had gained, 
yes, and spent already. Beset by their tumultuous 
complaints, and at loss for a better excuse, Camillus 
had recourse to the absurdest of all explanations, and 
admitted that he had forgotten his vow. The soldiers 
were filled with indignation at the thought that it 
was the goods of the. enemy of which he had once 
vowed a tithe, but the goods of his fellow citizens 
from which he was now paying the tithe. However, 
all of them brought in the necessary portion, and it 
was decided to make a bowl of massive gold and send 
it to Delphi. Now there was a scarcity of gold in 
the city, and the magistrates knew not whence it 
could be had. So the women, of their own accord, 
determined to give the gold ornaments which they 
wore upon their persons for the offering, and these 
amounted to eight talents weight. The women were 
fittingly rewarded by the Senate, which voted that 
thereafter, when women died, a suitable eulogy 
should be spoken over them, as over men. For it 
was not customary before that time, when a woman 
died, that a publie encomium should be pronounced. 
Then they chose three of the noblest citizens as 
envoys, manned with its full complement of their 
best sailors a ship of war decked out in festal array, 
and sent them on their way. 

Calm at sea has its perils as well as storm, it would 
seem, at least so it proved in this case. Envoys and 
crew came within an ace of destruction, and found 
escape from their peril when they least expected it. 
Off the Aeolian isles, as the wind died down, some 
Liparian galleys put out against them, taking them 
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for pirates. The enemy had sufficient regard to 
their prayers and supplications not to run their 
vessel down, but they took it in tow, brought it to 
land, and proclaimed their goods and persons for 
sale, adjudging them piratical. At last, and with 
much ado, through the brave intercession of a single 
man, Timesitheus, their general, the Liparians were 
persuaded to let the captives go. This man then 
launched boats of his own, convoyed the suppliants 
on their way, and assisted them in the dedication 
of their offering. For this he received suitable 
honours at Rome. 

IX. Once more the tribunes of the people urged 
the passage of the law for the division of the city, 
but the war with the Faliscans came on opportunely 
and gave the leading men occasion to hold such 
elective assemblies as they wished, and to appoint 
Camillus military tribune, with five others. The 
emergency was thought to demand a leader with the 
dignity and reputation which experience alone could 
give. After the people had ratified the election, 
Camillus, at the head of his army, invaded the 
territory of the Faliscans and laid siege to Falerii, a 
strong city, and well equipped with all the munitions 
of war. It was not that he thought its capture would 
demand slight effort or short time, but he wished to 
turn the thoughts of the citizens to other matters 
and keep them busy therein, that they might not be 
able to stay at home and become the prey of seditious 
leaders. This was a fitting and sovercign remedy 
which the Romans used, like good physicians, thereby 
expelling from the body politic its troublesome 
distempers. 

X. The Falerians, relying on the great strength of 
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kaTafdifBateoÜat. — kowd yap éypàvro TO iða- 
ordro, womep "EXXngves, of aXépiot, BovXo- 
pevot cvvrpéQeoÜa,. kal avvayeXáteaÜat per 
aAA nN evdus eE apys ToUs matdas. | obTos 
oùv 6 bdt6uaKaXos émBovrevov Tots «PaXeptots 
dua TOY Talowy etiyev aurous mpéepas éxdarns 
UTÓ TO TEelyos eyyuUs TO par TOV, eiT &miyyev 
aùlıs elow yupvacapévous. èk ÔÈ TOUTOU KaTa 
pk pov Umdyou eife Üappetv OS TOMMÍS ovans 
aéeias, Kal TÉXos EX wv &Tavras eis TOUS Tpopu- 
Maras TOV ‘Popaiwv évéBare kai TapéOoKev, 
yew keXeUgas Tpós Tov KdájaXXov. axOels 86 
kal karac Tàs eis uéaov Neye TALSEUTIS pèv elvat 
Kat OuduaKaros, THy dé pos Éketvov yapw avrà 
TovTwy Edopevos TOY Otnca(cw, Kew AVT@ TV 
modu ev rois matcl xopitwv.  Óewóv ovv axov- 
carr. To Epyov édávi Kapiddw: kal apos TOUS 
TAPOVTAS ELTOV, WS YaAETOY uév ESTL TONEMOS 
Kat à TOAKHS dGdtxlas Kal Ptaiwy Trepatvópevos 
éprywv, etal dé Kal morkéuwy Guws Tivés VOOL Tots 
ayadois àvÓpáci, Kal TO wiküv ovy obTo btw- 
KTEOY, MOTE UN) pevyew TAS eK Kakav «ai àaeBàv 
Epy ov Xápvras (ap: TH yap oiKela TOV péyav 
gTpaTmyov, OUK aXXoTpía. Pappovra kakia 
xpñvar aTpaTeUeLv), mpouérate voís onnpéraus 
ToD uéy avOpwrou Katappnyvival Ta ipata Kal 
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their city at all points, made so light of the siege 
that, with the exception of the defenders of the 
walls, the rest went up and down the city in their 
garb of peace. The boys went to school as usual, 
and were brought by their teacher along the walls 
outside to walk about and get their exercise. For 
the Falerians, like the Greeks, employed one teacher 
in common, wishing their boys, from the very start, 
to herd with one another and grow up together. 
This teacher, then, wishing to betray Falerii by 
means of its boys,led them out every day beyond the 
city walls, at first only a little way, and then brought 
them back inside when they had taken their exercise. 
Presently he led them, little by little, farther and 
farther out, accustomed them to feel confident that 
there was no danger at all, and finally pushed in 
among the Roman outposts with his whole company, 
handed them over to the enemy, and demanded to 
be led to Camillus. So led, and in that presence, he 
said he was a boys' school-teacher, but chose rather 
to win the general's favour than to fulfil the duties 
of his office, and so had come bringing to him the 
city in the persons of its boys. It seemed to Camillus, 
on hearing him, that the man had done a monstrous 
deed, and turning to the bystanders he said: * War 
is indeed a grievous thing, and is waged with much 
injustice and violence ; but even war has certain laws 
which good and brave men will respect, and we must 
not so hotly pursue victory as not to flee the favours 
of base and impious doers. The great general will 
wage war relying on his own na ive valour, not on 
the baseness of other men." Then he ordered his 
attendants to tear the man's clothing from him, tie 
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Te wetpas mio Tepiáryem, Tots òè aci 
diadovras paBésous al paaotuyas, mos Kod- 
Üovres Tov mpoĝótyy eXaUYWOLY eis THY TOALD. 

"Apts 66 trv Darepior go0nuévov Tiy Tod 
O'ac áXov mpodociayv Kal Tv pev. Tod, olov 
eikós, mì cvupopå TxaúTy Oprivov katé- 
XovTos, ávôpðv Ò opod Kal yuvaikov ert Ta 
TEXN Kal Tas mias cUV ovdevt Noyo pO pepo- 
uévov, Tpoahyyov of Traióeg TOV ido kaXov 
yupvov kai OcOeuévov mpomXakitovres, tov O6 
Kdáj4XXov catijpa kal matépa kai Üeóv àvaka- 
AODVTES, ÖSTE uù) póvov Tois yovEevot TOV TraiQov, 
&XXà Kal Tois &XXois moMitais taD? pace 
Üa)ua te kai wobov èumeceiv Tfjg roð KaptXXov 
cxarocóvns. Kal ovvdpaportes eig éxxdXyolav 
mpéoBes émeurpay ékeivo ta kal? éavtods èm- 
TpémovTres, obs ó Kaptrros àméorteiev eis 
Poun. évè Tf) BovrAj karacTávres eimov, bTt 
‘Pwuato: Tí] viens T9v OwatocUwqv mpotiph- 
cavres éO(0afav abtods Thy rrav dyamicat 
mpò Tf éXevÜepías, ov TocoÜTov TÅ Ovvdyue 
Aet7reaÜat GokoÜvras, 0cov "rrüc lar TÍjs aperis 
omoroyoivras. dnodovans 66 THs BovMijs TAMY 
ékeivo TO Kpivar kai ratoa Taba, Xpípara 
Aa Bev Tapa TOV Parepiov «ai duMar pos 
&TavTas Parlorovs Oépuevos à avexopoev. 

XI, Oi &€ otpatiOtat Óupmrácew mpoaGok1)- 
TAVTES TOUS GPaAeptovs, PT. émavij ov eis "Pop 
Kevais xepot, Kary Opouv 70D Kapirrou pos 
TOUS dAAOUS TOALTAS (COS pc odn tov Kal plovi- 
cavros wpeAnOjvar Tois mévnoiw., èmel òè Tov 
mepi ToU Stoikic LOD vópov oi Snuapyes mpohévTes 
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his arms behind his back, and put rods and scourges 
in the hands of the boys, that they might chastise 
the traitor and drive him back into the city. 

The Falerians had just become aware of the 
teacher's treachery, and the whole city, as was 
natural, was filled with lamentation over a calamity 
so great. Men and women alike rushed distractedly 
to the walls and gates, when lo! there came the 
boys, bringing their teacher back stripped, bound, 
and maltreated, while they called Camillus their 
saviour, their father, and their god. On this wise 
not only the parents ‘of the boys, but the rest of the 
citizens as well, when they beheld the spectacle, 
were seized with admiration and longing for the 
righteousness of Camillus. In haste they held an 
assembly and sent envoys to him, entrusting him 
with their lives and fortunes. These envoys Camillus 
sent to Rome. Standing in the Senate, they declared 
that the Romans, by esteeming righteousness above 
victory, had taught them to love defeat above 
freedom ; not so much because they thought them- 
selves inferior in strength, as because they confessed 
themselves vanquished in virtue. On the Senate's 
remanding to Camillus the decision and disposition 
of the matter, he took a sum of money from the 
Falerians, established friendship with all the Faliscans, 
and withdrew. 

XI. But the soldiers thought to have had the 
sacking of Falerii, and when they came back to 
Rome empty-handed, they denounced Camillus to 
the rest of the citizens as a hater of the common 
people, and as begrudging to the poor the enjoyment 
of their rightful booty. And when the tribunes once 
more put forward the law for the division of the city 
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abis émi thy wijhov ékáXovv tov SHpov, o 8é 
Kdptrros ovdeuias areylelaşs ovdé mappnoias 
dhercduevos pdv pddota mávrov éxBiato- 
pevos TOUS TOXXoós, TOV fev vópov aKOVTES 
amewndicavto, Tov òè KájiXXov òt ópytjs ebyov, 
@aoTe kal OvoTvXIQoavTos abTOD Tepi Ta oikeia 
(rüv yàp viðv dméfaXe Tov Érepov vooscavra) 
pndev  olkTo tis ÓOpyns bdécOar. Kaitou TÒ 
Taos où uerpios iiveyxev avnp Ñuepos ducer kal 
xpnoTós, AAAA THs Sinns mpoyeypaypévys avTO 
tà TévÜos  oikovpe, Kabepypévos perà TOV 
YUVALKOD. 

XII. 'O pév où ka T1)yopos Ñv Aevxtos ’Amov- 
Anios, eyernpa O6 Koris mepi ta TuppniKd 
Yenwata. Kal Ora xal Qúpar tives édXéyovTo 
yarka? map avT® pavivar tev alyuaXerev. Ô 
òè uos eEnpéBicto Kal Sos Hv èk máons 
mpopaceas kar avtod TH Yijdw xpnoopevos. 
oUros od” cvvaryayov Tovs T€ dirous Kal ToUS 
GvoTpaTevaapéevous oU& OdLyoUS TO TAROOS üvras, 
éSeiro uù mepiioety avTov ddixws èr aitiats 
qovnpats óóXóvra Kal karayéXaoTov vmO TOV 
eyOpav yevouevov. me & ot diror BovXevad- 
pevot kai 6.aXeyÜévres éavrois amrexpivavTo, Trpós 
uev THY kpiaiv avT@ pndev oteaÜat BonOnoey, Thy 
66 Ünucav oprovte owvekriaew, ovK avacxopevos 
éyvw meTacTivar ka huyely ex THs TOAEWS TPOS 
Opy5nv. aoTacdpevos oUv TV yuvaika kai TOV 
viüv émi Tis olKias srporeu. Clwt pépi TIS 
mudns: éke? O€ éméoT), Kal petactpadels oTricw 
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and summoned the people to vote upon it, then 
Camillus, shunning no hatred nor any boldness of 
utterance, was manifestly the chief one in forcing the 
multitude away from its desires. Therefore, they 
did indeed reject the law, much against their will, 
but they were wroth with Camillus, so that even 
when he met with domestic affliction and lost one 
of his two sons by sickness, their wrath was in no 
wise softened by pity. And yet he set no bounds 
to his sorrow, being by nature a gentle and kindly 
man, but even after the indictment against him had 
been published, he suffered his grief to keep him at 
home, in close seclusion with the women of his 
household. 

XII. Well, then, his accuser was Lucius Apuleius, 
and the charge was theft of Tuscan goods. It was 
said, forsooth, that certain bronze doors belonging 
to the booty had been seen at his house. But the 
people were exasperated, and would plainly lay 
hold of any pretext whatever for condemning him. 
So then he assembled his friends and comrades in 
arms, who were many in number, and begged them 
not to suffer him to be convicted on base charges 
and to be made a laughing-stock by his foes. When 
his friends had laid their heads together and dis- 
cussed the case, they answered that, as regarded his 
trial, they thought they could be of no help to him; 
but if he were punished with a fine, they would help 
him pay it. This he could not endure, and in his 
wrath determined to depart the city and go into exile. 
Accordingly, after he had kissed his wife and son 
good-bye, he went from his house in silence as far 
as the gate of the city. There he stopped, turned 
himself about, and stretching his hands out towards 
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Kal Tas xeipas dvareivas ampos TO KamiroXtov 
érrevEaTto Tois Ücois, et u) ĉiailos, ANN UBpee 
Orv kai love Tr pom nari Fopuevos rU TEL, 
TG XU "Ponaítovs peravofjaat ica maou &vOporrots 
pavepous yevécBat Gcouévovs avtov kal sroÜoDvras 
KdájuXXov. 

XIII. 'Exetvos prev obv, orep ó 'Ax(XXeUs, 
dpas Oépevos eml TOUS TOMAS Kal peraa Tàs 
PAE THY Sieny phun, Tina pupiwv xai 
TEVTARLTXENLOY, dgoapioy čxovoav. 

“O yivera TT pos dpyuptou Aóyov xar Spaxpal 
Kal TEVTAKOT LAL daauptov yàp Hv TO apyuptor, 
Kal TO Oed yaJucov oUTOS ékaXetro enváptov. 

Ovdels È eor Popaiwv, ds où vopiter Tas 
eùyàs tov KaputXXov Tax) Thv Aien vroraRetn, 
Kat yeveobas Tipopiav avTa Tis adicias ovK 
nociav, GAN aviapáv, jvopac Tijv 06 xai mepi- 
Bórrov: Tocaír) mepi Oe THY "Pougv vépeats, 
«ai Too ouTOY ayov p8ópov Ka Kívõvvov dpa per’ 
aio yóvns eparvn raipòs exi THY TÓNU, eire Tijg 
TUNNS obo cuveBovens, eire ial Ücàv TLVOS 
&pyov écTi u) Tapapedeiy áperijg axapiaTov- 
peéevns. 

XIV. IIpàrov pev ov edoke anpetov yeyovévar 
KaKOD peyadov T poo tovros 7 "IovAcov Tob TIUNTOÑ 
TeXevrij- páMoTa yap on ‘Popaitor céBovra Kat 
vopitovatv lepay Thy TOV TLULNTOV àpxijv. ev- 
Tepov è apo Ths KauíXXov guys àvio ovK 
émipavigs pev aa èr THS Bours, emrvere)s be kai 
Xpnavós. eivai 6o0KQv, Mapxos Kacdixcos, àvijveyke 
Tpos TOUS XiMLápxovs Tpayna ppovTidos iov. 
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the Capitol, prayed the gods that, if with no justice, 
but through the wantonness of the people and the 
abuse of the envious he was now being driven from 
his country, the Romans might speedily repent, and 
show to all men that they needed and longed for 
Camillus. 

XIII. After he had thus, like Achilles,! invoked 
eurses upon his fellow citizens, he removed from out 
the city. His case went by default, and he was fined 
fifteen thousand asses. 

This sum, reduced to our money, is fifteen hundred 
drachmas. For the as was the current copper coin, 
and the silver coin worth ten of these pieces was for 
that reason called the denarius, which is equivalent 
to the drachma. 

Now there is no Roman who does not believe that 
justice followed hard upon the imprecations of 
Camillus, and that he received a requital for his 
wrongs which was not pleasing to him, but painful: 
certainly it was notable and famous. For a great 
retribution encompassed Rome, and a season of dire 
destruction and peril not unmixed with disgrace 
assailed the city, whether fortune so brought things 
to pass, or whether it is the mission of some god not 
to neglect virtue that goes unrequited. 

XIV. In the first place, then, it seemed to be a 
sign of great evil impending when Julius the censor 
died. For the Romans specially revere and hold 
sacred the office of censor. In the second place, 
before Camillus went into exile, a man who was not 
conspicuous, to be sure, but who was esteemed 
honest and kindly, Marcus Caedicius, informed the 
military tribunes of a matter well worth their atten- 
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2 ibn yàp ev tH vappyuuévp vukri «a8 000v 
Babilwr, jv Kawrv ovouatovot, crnels iro Tiwos 
hbeyEapévov petactpadhvar, kal Oedcacbar pev 
ovdéva, porĝs 06 petfoves À kar avOpwriany 
dxovaat TáÓe Neyovans: "Aye, Mápke Kardince, 
Aéye mpos TOUS àpyovras Ewhev Abav OXbyov 
xpóvov laráras 7 poa é yea Gat.” TaÓT' dKov- 
TAVTES oi xAlapyot yéAwTa «al Tau érrototv- 
TO. Kal peT oiyov avvéf9y rà mepi KdjuXXov. 

XV. Oi 66 Pardrat ToO KeXrucoÜ yévous óvres 
UT mArjOous Aéyovrat Tv avray ÅTONLTÓVTES, 
oUK obcav QÙTÁpPKN tTpéhew ämavtas, émi ys 
Citnow érépas opu c at pupiddes 6é moral 
ryevortevor véewy dvdpav Kal payipov, eru àé 
TAelovs malðwv kal yuvatka@v dyovres, oi uev emt 
TOv fópetov '"kcavóv birepBarovtes ta ‘Puraia 
bpn pujvat xai Ta égyaTa THs Evpwmrns KATA- 
e xev, oí 86 uera£tv LIvppiivris dpouvs kal TÓV 
"Adrewy iSpuBéures éyyüs Xevóvwov «ai Kerro- 
ploy karoLkely Xpovov TroXUv: owe Ò oivov yevad- 
evor TOTE TpoTov Ë lraXías Oa opa Üevros 
ovUTws dpa Üavuáca, TO Towa Kal mpos THY 
kawornta TiS HOovHnS Exhpoves yevéoOae waves, 
TE àüpápero, rà Ora kai yereas avadraPovTes 
emt tas “Ares dépeoÜat kal bnteiv éxeivnv Thv 
yiv, À ToroŬTov Kapmov avasisoat, T)v Ò adv 
dxapmov yyela8at | Kai dvi} wepov. 

'O 8 eloaryaryay Tov oivoy mpos avTovs Kal 
mapokuvas emi Tv Itadtav pdadsota Kal wpeTos 
"Appov Aéyerat yevéa Bat T'uppnvos, ap emribavns 
«ai pucer pé» où "rov5pOs, cuppopa òè Tota) 
xpucdpuevos, Ùv  ÉwirpoTos Tai60g oppavod 
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tion. He said that during the night just passed, as 
he was goiug along the so-called New Street, he 
was hailed by someone in clear tones, and turned, 
and saw no man, but heard a voice louder than 
man's saying : * Hark thou! Marcus Caedicius, early 
in the morning go and tell the magistrates that 
within a little time they must expect the Gauls." 
At this story the tribunes mocked and jested. And 
a little while after, Camillus suffered his disgrace. 

XV. The Gauls were of the Celtie stock, and their 
numbers were such, as it is said, that they abandoned 
their own country, which was not able to sustain 
them all, and set out in quest of another. They 
were many myriads of young warriors, and they took 
along with them a still greater number of women 
and children. Some of them crossed the Rhipaean 
mountains, streamed off towards the northern ocean, 
and occupied the remotest parts of Europe; others 
settled between the Pyrenees and the Alps, near 
the Senones and the Celtorians, and dwelt there a 
long time. But at last they got a taste of wine, 
which was then for the first time brought to them 
from Italy. They admired the drink so much, and 
were all so beside themselves with the novel pleasure 
which it gave, that they seized their arms, took 
along their families, and made off to the Alps, in 
quest of the land which produced such fruit, con- 
sidering the rest of the world barren and wild. 

The man who introduced wine to them, and was 
first and foremost in sharpening their appetite for 
Italy, is said to have been Arron, a Tuscan. He was 
a man of prominence, and by nature not prone to 
evil, but had met with the following misfortune. 
He was guardian of an orphan boy who was heir to 
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TÀOUTOQ Té mporou TOY TOALT@Y Kal Gavpato- 
pévov Kar eios, Óvopa. AovkoUpavos.. otros ék 
véov Tapa TO "Apport Stavrav eixe, Kab peupaKuoy 
åw OUK névre Thy oixiay, anra Tpoceroteiro 
xaípeu avrov exelve. kai TONUY Xpóvov eXávÜave 
crep Üa picos avToD Tiv yvvaixa Kat deep appévos 
ur excels” Hon òè Tmoppe TOU madous duorépov 
yeyovótov Kab par dpeîvar Tiv èmiÂvuiav pte 
KpUT TEL.V én Suva uévwv, ô 0 uev veaviakos émexetpet 
pavepas aTooTdacas ëxew THY &vÜporrov, o 8 
avnp emi Ov eAQov Kal kparoüpevos ares 
Xov xai Xpupárov Samápaus i U70 TOU Aovicob- 
jio vos eb eure THY éauToo «al mudopevos TA TOV 
l'axarüv xev eig avtous Kal eadnyncato Tis eis 
Thy 'lIraMav oTparteias. 

XVI. Oc 8 , £u BaXóvres evOus éxpaTouy Ths 
Xepas bony TO maray oi Tuppnvot KaTELX ov, 
GTO TOV "AXmreov em duportépas kaf ýkovoav Tas 
Gardocas, vs Kab robvoua paptupel TÓ Oyo. 
Tv Bev yàp Bópetov Ü4XacTrav Aôpiav Kanrotow 
amo Tuppvuctjs Toes "Adpias, thy O6 mpos 
vórov kexMwuévgv avtixpus Tuppyvixòv médhayos. 
mwaca 8 ori dSevdpdputos aŭt Kal Opénpaocw 
eU Boros Kal kavráppuros 7rora pos. kal TONELS 
eliyev oxTaxaidera KANAS kai peyáxas kai KATE- 
c «evaa uévas Tpóg TE Xpnparus ÒV €p'yaTLKk Gs «al 
mpos OLavTav TAVAYUPLKDS, às 0L Tadrart TOUS 
Tuppyvods éxBarovtes avtot KATO XOV. AANG 
TAUTA pev ErpayOn ovyvô LL Xpóvo Topórepov. 

XVII. Oi ôè Pardras TOTE 7 pos TOMY Tuppn- 
vida Krovovov oTparevaarTes ETON pKOUD. oí 
68 KXovotvo: karadvyóvres émi voU0$ "Popatovs 
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the greatest wealth in the city, and of amazing 
beauty, Lucumo by name. This Lucumo from his 
youth up had lived with Arron, and when he came 
to man's estate, did not leave his house, but pre- 
tended to take delight in his society. He had, 
liowever, corrupted Arron's wife, and been corrupted 
by her, and for a long time kept the thing a secret. 
But at last the passions of both culprits increased 
upon them so that they could neither put away their 
desires nor longer hide them, wherefore the young 
man made open atteinpt to remove the woman and 
have her to wife. Her husband brought the case 
to trial, but was defeated by Lucumo, owing to the 
multitude of his friends and his lavish outlays of 
money, and forsook the city. Learning about the 
Gauls, he betook himself to them, and led them on 
their expedition into Italy. 

XVI. The Gauls burst in and straightway 
mastered all the country which the Tuscans occupied 
of old, namely, that stretching from the Alps down 
to both seas, the names of which bear witness to the 
story. For the northern sea is called Adria, from the 
Tuscan city of Adria; the southern is called out- 
right the Tuscan Sea. This whole country is studded 
with trees, has excellent pasturage for flocks and 
herds, and an abundance of rivers, It had also 
eighteen cities, large and fair, well equipped for 
profitable commerce and for sumptuous living. These 
the Gauls took away from the Tuscans and occupied 
themselves. But this happened long before the 
time of which I speak. 

XVII. At this time the Gauls had marched against 
the Tuscan city of Clusium and were laying siege 
to it. The Clusians applied for assistance to the 
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nTHcaVvTO mpécßes map avTov Kal ypdupata 
mpos tous BapBdpovs.  éméud0ncav è Tov 
PaBiwv yévovs tpeis avdpes evdoxtpor kal Tiysas 
peyaras éxyovres év TH ode. TovTOUs éOc£avro 
pev oi Taratat diravOpwras bia TO Ths ‘Pons 
óvoua, kai TaVoapmEVOL TS TPOS TA Tel" ud ms 
eis Aóyovs cvviAOov. TrvvÜavouévev G6 abTÓv, 
6 te madovtes tnò KXovoívov fjcowv emt Tov 
möv, yeXdác as 0 Bactrevs Tüv Varatov Bpévvos, 
A bucodo w neds,” n, " KXovcivot yy xai 
xópav OALYNY ev yewpye Suva pevot, TONANY 6€ 
KaATEXELY á£vobvres Kal pay peTadcedovres npeiv 
Eévors ovat xai Todos xai Tévyot. Tavra ò 
dpa kal bpas HOLKOUY, @ "Papaiou, 7 pOTEpov uev 
'AABavoil ral Didnvarar Kab A poediras, vov oe 
Odnio: kai Karmrqvüras kai moroi GaXLa ov cal 
OvoXovckcv: èp’ obs ùeis oTparevovres, àv u) 
perac úuiv rv ayabav, avipatodilecbe 
Kal XenraTElTe Kal KATAGKÁTTETE TAS TONES 
aùt®v, oùðèv oùðè bets ye Oewóv ovde dOucov 
moroÛvTes, AAAA TH mwpeoBvraTrQ TV vó pov 
axohovOobyes, ÒS TO KpeiT TOV Ta Tay YTTOVWY 
Oidwour apxopevos amo Tob eod Kat TeXevTOv 
els Ta Onpia. Kal yap TOUTOLS ex púsews &vear: 
TO Entely wréov Éyetwv TA KpEiTTOVA THY vmooc- 
eaTépav. KXovatvovs òè "avcacÜÓe modopKou- 
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Romans, and begged them to send ambassadors in 
their behalf with a letter to the Barbarians. So 
there were sent three men of the Fabian gens who 
were of great repute and honour in the city. The 
Gauls received them courteously, because of the 
name of Rome, ceased their attacks upon the city 
walls, and held conference with them. When they 
were asked what wrong they had suffered at the 
hands of the Clusians that they had come up against 
their city, Brennus, the king of the Gauls, burst into 
a laugh and said: “ The Clusians wrong us in that, 
being able to till only a small parcel of earth, they 
yet are bent on holding a large one, and will not 
share it with us, who are strangers, many in number 
and poor. This is the wrong which ye too suffered, 
O Romans, formerly at the hands of the Albans, 
Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately at the 
hands of the Veientines, Capenates, and many of 
the Faliscans and Volscians. Ye march against these 
peoples, and if they will not share their goods with 
you, ye enslave them, despoil them, and raze their 
cities to the ground ; not that in so doing ye are in 
any wise cruel or unjust, nay, ye are but obeying 
that most ancient of all laws which gives to the 
stronger the goods of his weaker neighbours, the 
world over, beginning with God himself and ending 
with the beasts that perish. For these too are so 
endowed by nature that the stronger seeks to have 
more than the weaker. Cease ye, therefore, to pity 
the Clusians when we besiege them, that ye may 
not teach the Gauls to be kind and full of pity 
towards those who are wronged by the Romans." 

From this speech the Romau envoys saw that there 
was no coming to terms with Brennus, and so they 
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slipped into Clusium, and emboldened and incited 
its citizens to sally out against the Barbarians with 
them, either because they wished to discover the 
prowess of those warriors or to display their own 
The Clusians made a sally, and in the fight which 
raged along the walls one of the Fabii, Quintus 
Ambustus, drove his horse straight at a stately and 
handsome Gaul who was riding far out in front of the 
rest. At first he was not recognized, because the 
conflict came swiftly to pass and his dazzling armour 
hid his face. But when he had conquered and un- 
horsed his foe and was stripping his arms from him, 
then Brennus recognized him, and called upon the 
gods to witness how, contrary to the genera! practice 
of all mankind, which was deemed just and holy, 
he had come as an ambassador, but had wrought as 
an enemy. Then, putting a stop to the battle, he 
straightway let the Clusians alone, and led his kost 
against Rome. But not wishing to have it thought 
that his people were rejoiced at the outrage, and 
only wanted some pretext for war, he sent and 
demanded the offender for punishment, and in the 
meantime advanced but slowly. 

XVIII. When the Senate convened in Rome, 
many denounced the Fabii, and especially the priests 
called Fetiales were instant in calling upon the 
Senate in the name of all the gods to turn the curse 
of what had been done upon the one guilty man, 
and so to make expiation for the rest. 

These Fetiales were instituted by Numa Pompilius, 
gentlest and justest of kings, to be the guardians of 
peace, as well as judges and determiners of the 
grounds on which war could justly be made. 
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The Senate referred the matter to the people, and 
although the priests with one accord denounced 
Fabius, the multitude so scorned and mocked at 
religion as to appoint him military tribune, along 
with his brothers. The Gauls, on learning this, were 
wroth, and suffered nothing to impede their haste, 
but advanced with all speed. What with their 
numbers, the splendour of their equipment, and 
their furious violence, they struck terror wherever 
they came. Men thought the lands about their 
cities lost already, and their cities sure to follow at 
once. But contrary to all expectation the enemy 
did them no harm, nor took aught from their fields, 
but even as they passed close by their cities shouted 
out that they were marching on Rome and warred 
only on the Romans, but held the rest as friends. 

Against this onset of the Barbarians the military 
tribunes led the Romans forth to battle. They were 
not inferior in numbers, being no fewer than forty 
thousand men-at-arms, but most of them were un- 
trained, and had never handled weapons before. 
Besides, they had neglected all religious rites, having 
neither sacrificed with good omens, nor consulted the 
prophets as was meet. before the perils of battle. 
But what most of all confounded their undertakings 
was the number of their commanders. And yet before 
this, and on the brink of lesser struggles, they had 
often chosen a single commander, with the title of 
Dictator, not unaware how great an advantage it is, 
when confronting a dangerous crisis, to be of one 
mind in paying obedience to an authority which is 
absolute, and holds the scales of justice in its own 
hands. Moreover, their unfair treatiment of Camillus 
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was in no slight degree fatal to discipline, since it 
was now dangerous to hold command without paying 
regard to the pleasure and caprice of the people. 

‘They advanced from the city about eleven miles, 
and encamped along the river Allia, not far from its 
confluence with the liber. There the Barbarians 
came suddenly upon them, and after a disorderly and 
shameful struggle, they were routed. Their left 
wing was at once driven into the river by the Gauls 
and destroyed; their right wing was less cut up, 
because it withdrew before the enemy’s onset from 
the plain to the hills, from which most of them made 
their way back to the city. The rest, as many as 
escaped the enemy’s hands, which were weary with 
slaughter, fled by night to Veii. They thought that 
Rome was lost and all her people slain. 

XIX. The battle! took place just after the summer 
solstice when the moon was near the full, on the very 
day of a former great disaster, when three hundred 
men of the Fabian gens had been cut to pieces by 
the Tuscans. But the second defeat was so much 
the worse that the day on which it fell is called 
down to the present time “dies Alliensis," from the 
river. 

Now concerning “dies nefasti,’ or unlucky days, 
whether we must regard some as such, or whether 
Heracleitus was right in rebuking Hesiod for calling 
some days good aid some bad, in his ignorance t! jat 
the nature of every day is one and the same,—this 


question has been ‘fully discussed elsewhere. Still, 

even in what I am now writing, the mention of a few 
1 390 s.c. 
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examples may not be amiss, To begin with, then, it 
was on the fifth day of the month o? Hippodromius 
(which the Athenians cal] Hecatombaeun) that the 
Boeotians won two illustrious victories which set the 
Greeks free: that at Leuctra, and that at Ceressus 
more than two hundred years earlier, when they 
conquered Lattamyas and the Thessalians. Again, 
on the sixth day of the month of Boedromion the 
Greeks defeated the Persians at Marathon, on the 
third day at Plataea and Mycale together, and on the 
twenty-sixth day at Arbela. Moreover, it was about 
full moon of the same month that the Athenians won 
their sea-fight off Naxos, under the command of 
Chabrias, and about the twentieth, that at Salamis, 
as has been set forth in my treatise “On days.” 
Further, the month of Thargelion has clearly been a 
disastrous one for the Barbarians, for in that month 
the generals of the King were conquered by Alex- 
ander at the Granicus, and on the twenty-fourth of the 
month the Carthaginians were worsted by Timoleon 
off Sicily. On this day, too, of Thargelion, it appears 
that Ilium was taken, as Ephorus, Callisthenes, 
Damastes, and Phylarchus have stated. Contrary- 
wise, the month of Metageitnion (which the Boeotians 
call Panemus) has not been favourable to the Greeks. 
On the seventh of this month they were worsted by 
Antipater in the battle of Crannon, and utterly un- 
done; before this they had fought Philip unsuccess- 
fully at Chaeroneia on that day of the month; and in 
the same year, and on the same day of Metageitnion, 
Archidamus and his army, who had crossed into 
Italy, were cut to pieces by the Darbarians there. 
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The Carthaginians also regard with fear the twenty- 
second of this month, because it has ever brought upon 
them the worst and greatest of their misfortunes. 

I am not unaware that, at about the time when 
the mysteries are celebrated, Thebes was razed to 
the ground for the second time by Alexander, and 
that afterwards the Athenians were forced to receive 
a Macedonian garrison on the twentieth of Boe- 
dromion, the very day on which they escort the 
mystic [aechus forth in procession. And likewise 
the Romans, on the self-same day, saw their army 
under Caepio destroyed by the Cimbri, and later, 
when Lucullus was their general, conquered Tigranes 
and the Armenians. Both King Attalus and Pompey 
the Great died on their own birth-days. In short, 
one can adduce many cases where the same times 
and seasons have brought opposite fortunes upon the 
same men. 

But this day of the Allia is regarded by the 
Romans as one of the unluckiest, and its influence 
extends over two other days of each month through- 
out the year, since in the presence of calamity, 
timidity and superstition often overflow all bounds. 
However, this subject has been more carefully treated 
in my ** Roman Questions." ! 

XX. Now had the Gauls, after this battle, followed 
hard upon the fugitives, naught would have hindered 
Rome from being utterly destroyed and all those who 
remained in her from perishing, such was the terror 
which the fugitives infused into the occupants of the 
city, and with such confusion and delirium were they 
themselves once more filled. But as it was, the 
Barbarians could not realize the magnitude of their 


1 Morals, pp. 269 f. 
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victory, and in the excess of their joy, turned to 
revelry and the distribution of the good things 
captured in their enemy's camp. For this reason the 
throngs who were for abandoning the city had ample 
time for flight, and those who were for remaining 
plucked up hope and prepared to defend themselves. 
Abandoning the rest of the city, they fenced the 
Capitol with ramparts and stocked it with missiles. 
But their first care was for their sacred things, most 
of which they carried away to the Capitol; the fire 
of Vesta, however, was snatched up and carried off 
by the vestal virgins in their flight, along with the 
other sacred things entrusted to their care. 
However, some writers state that these virgins 
have wateh and ward over nothing more than the 
'ever-living fire, which Numa the King appointed to 
be worshipped as the first cause of all things. For 
fire produces more motion than anything else in 
nature, and all birth is a mode of motion, or is 
accompanied by motion. All other portions of 
matter,in the absence of heat,lie inert and dead, 
yearning for the force of fire to inform them, like a 
spirit, and on its accession in any manner soever, 
they become capable of acting and being acted upon. 
This principle of fire, then, Numa, who was an extra- 
ordinary man, and whose wisdom gave him the 
repute of holding converse with the Muses, is said to 
have hallowed and ordered to be kept sleepless, that 
it might image forth the ever-living force which 
orders the universe aright. Others say that this fire 
is kept burning before the sacred things by way of 
purification, as among the Greeks, and that other 
objects within the temple are kept hidden from the 
gaze of all except these virgins, whom they call 
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1 'AABirios S and Livy, v. 40: 'AABivos. 
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Vestals, And a very prevalent story had it that the 
famous Palladium of Troy was hidden away there, 
having been brought to Ital: by Aeneas. There are 
some who say that it is the Samothracian images 
which are hidden there, and they tell the tale of 
Dardanus bringing these to Troy, after he had 
founded that city, and consecrating them there with 
celebration of their rites; and of Aeneas, at the 
capture of Troy, stealing them away and preserving 
them until he settled in Italy. Others still, pretend- 
ing to have larger knowledge in these matters, say 
that two small jars are stored away there, of which 
one is open and empty, and the other full and sealed 
up, and that both are visible only to the holy virgins. 
But others think that these knowing ones have been 
led astray by the fact that the virgins, at the time of 
which I am now speaking, cast the most of their 
sacred treasures into two jars, and hid them under- 
ground in the temple of Quirinus, whence that place, 
down to the present time, has the name of “ Doliola," 
or * Jars.” 

XXI. However that may be, these virgins took 
the choicest and most important of the sacred objects 
and fled away along the river. There it chanced 
that Lucius Albinius, a man of the common people, 
was among the fugitives, carrying off his wife and 
little children, with the most necessary household 
goods, upon a waggon. When he saw the virgins 
with the sacred symbols of the gods in their bosoms, 
making their way along unattended and in great 
distress, he speedily took his wife, with the children 
and the household goods, down from the waggon, 
and suffered the virgins to mount upon it ard make 
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2 huyety eis teva Tov ‘EAAnridwmy orev. THY 
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«al Sonov, aT TOV obro TavrámAG amretpn- 
kévat Tovs ‘Pwpatovs. emel Ò čyvw TO adyOés, 
ceicekácas Sia Tf) Korħivns múNns elhe Tv 
Pop éErjkovra «cai Tpuakoa toy etv mAelova 
Bpayù xpóvov amd THs kTiceos &xovcav, ei TQ 
TiOTÓV ámroa dtea0aí Twa TOY Ypóvav dx piBevay, 
ais Kal Tepi vewTépwv &XXov &udio B iyrgouww 1 
ouyxXuars éxetyn Taper xe. ToU pevto. madous 
auTou Kal Thy ANOCEWS Corkev capa TLS evdus 
eis THY ‘EdAdoa pien, Oe eiv. ‘Hpaxretdns yap 
o ILovrucós o OU TOND TOV XPÓVWV éketvav drone 
TÓHEVOS ev TÔ IIeot Jrvxris cvyypáppai $now 
dT Ths éoTépas Xoyov katao yer, ws TTPATOS 
eE ‘TrepBopéwy ehOwy eéEwOev mpnicor TOMY 
'IEEXXqv(óa. "Pony, exe? mov KaT@xnéevny mepi 
1 &cdünyro with all MSS. and editors : xa65v70o. 
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their escape to a Greek city. This pious act of 
Albinius,and the conspicuous honour which he showed 
the gods in a season of the greatest danger, could 
not well be passed over in silence. 

But the priests of the other gods, and the aged 
men who had been consuls and celebrated triumphs, 
could not endure to leave the city. So they put on 
their robes of state and ceremony, following the lead 
of Fabius, the pontifex maximus, and vowed the gods 
that they would devote themselves to death in their 
country’s behalf. Then they sat themselves down, 
thus arrayed, on their ivory chairs in the forum, and 
awaited tbeir fate. 

XXII. On the third day after the battle, Brennus 
came up to the city with hisarmy. Finding its gates 
open and its walls without defenders, at first he feared 
a treacherous ambush, being unable to believe that 
the Romans were in such utter despair. But when 
he realised the truth, he marched in by the Colline 
gate, and took Rome. This wasa little more than 
three hundred and sixty years from her foundation, 
if one can believe that any accurate chronology has 
been preserved in this matter, when that of even 
later events is disputed, owing to the confusion 
caused by this very disaster. However, it would 
seem that some vague tidings of the calamity and 
capture of the city made their way at once to Greece. 
For Heracleides Ponticus, who lived not long after 
that time, in his treatise “ On the soul," saysthat out of 
the West a story prevailed, how an army of Hyper- 
boreans had come from afar and captured a Greek 
city called Rome, situated somewhere on the shores 
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3 THY ueyáXgv 0dXaccav. oùe dv obv Üavpá- 
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Baivwv òr ayopas eavpate TOUS Tpoxad nuevous 
dvOpas êv KOT pup kai G LoT T) Dewpevos, ws ou” 
bmefavecty cay ÈTLÓVTOV Tohepiwy obT rw j) 
Xpóav érpevrav, arnra padipeos Kal adedds ery Ke- 
KXujévot TOIS GKiTTMGLY, ODS epópovv,? «ai Trpoc - 
BXérovres às je úxağčov. Hy obv 0aüpa 
Tots Panrdrass Tpós TV àromíav, Kai mohvy 
xXpóvov ókvoüries yasları Kai mpocedGety ws 
KpEeLT TOT Sunmropouy. emel Òè TOMuja as TUS ef 
auToY eyyus Tapéorn IHasreipío Mapxe «ai 
Tposayayov THY xetpa TpPawS iyato, Tou ryevelou 
Kai KaTiyye TÜV UT VQV Babeiav ovcav, o uer 
Ilazeipios 77 Baxrnpla Thy Keparny avtod 
matd&as cvvérpupev, o 66 BapBapos sracdpevos 
Thy páyapav TERT ELVED ékeivov. êK O6 TOUTOU 
Kal TOUS daw TOUS &vjjpovv TpPOTTETÓVTES, Kab TOV 
ANOV Coots émeT dX OLED dteYp@VTO, kal TAS Oixlas 
emóplovv ef npépas smoXXàs ayovTes Kal é- 
povres, ceira ea reniumpagav kal KaTÉGküT TOV 
opy.Cój.evot as &xovc. tò KamıiræMov, dre 

! épdpour with S: Epepor. 
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of the Great Sea. Now [ cannot wonder that so 
fabulous and fictitious a writer as Heracleides should 
deck out the true story of the capture of Rome with 
his * Hyperboreans" and his * Great Sea." But 
Aristotle the philosopher clearly had accurate tidings 
of the capture of the city by the Gauls, and yet he 
says that its saviour was Lucius, although the fore- 
name of Camillus was not Lucius, but Marcus. How- 
ever, these details were matters of conjecture. 
When he had occupied Rome, Brennus surrounded 
the Capitol with a guard. He himself went down 
through the forum, and was amazed to see the men 
sitting there in public state and perfect silence. 
They neither rose up to meet their enemies when 
they approached, nor did they change countenance 
or colour, but sat there quietly, at ease and without 
fear, leaning on their staves and gazing into one 
another’s faces. ‘The Gauls were amazed and per- 
plexed at the unwonted sight, and for a long time 
hesitated to approach and touch them, regarding 
them as superior beings. But at last one of them, 
plucking up his courage, drew near Papirius Marcus, 
and stretching out his hand, gently grasped his chin 
and stroked his long beard, whereupon Papirius, 
with his staff, smote him a crushing blow on the 
head. Then the Barbarian drew his sword and 
killed him. After that, they fell upon the rest and 
slew them, made away with every one elsethey met, 
sacked and plundered the houses of the city for many 
days together, and finally burned them down and 
levelled them with the ground, in their wrath at the 
defenders of the Capitol. For these would not 
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KaXoUvTOVP AUTOV ovx anKovoy, aXAXà Kat Tpos- 
BáXXovat Trnyas &0ocav ame ToU Oa TeLY a ua- 
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cvvreraypévov éxeopet POs Thv "ApBearáv TONY, 
év j &uérpuBe Kapirros apyav tais mpodkeot 
perà THY puyiv kal iStaredor, érmidas be 
Aaufávev kal Staroyopords ovy TO XaÜ«tv Kat 
diapuyeivy Tovs ToAcuious ayaTavtos avépos, 
AAN mos, ef Tapayévotto Kalpos, apvvetrat 
aKoTrouvTos. 610 kai Tos "ApOeáras opav ANGEL 
pev ikavoùs dvtas, évdects 06 Toruns OU ámewíav 
Kat paħaxiav TOV TTpaTHyov, evéBane Aoryov 
eis TOUS VEOUS TPATOV, Os OU xp) THY ‘Popalay 
atuxtay avdpeiav Kertav vopieetv, ovd à KAKOS 
$povi)cact ovr éBn mabety exeivors épya Toy 
ovoev eig TO vinea TApaG Xóvrav, adda TUXNS 
ertberEw  TyyetaÜat. — kaXóv pev ovv eivat Kal 
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«ai BapDBap:kóv, © Tod kparetv Tépas, BoTEP TO 
mupi, SiapOapivat TO vinw@pevov' ov pv àXXà 
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surrender at their summons, but when they were 
attacked, actually repulsed their foes from the 
ramparts with loss. Therefore the Gauls inflicted 
every outrage upon the city, and put to the sword 
all whom they captured, men and women, old and 
young alike. 

XXIII. The siege lasted a long time, and the Gauls 
began to lack provisions. They therefore divided 
their forces. Some remained with their king and 
watched the Capitol, others ravaged the country 
round about, falling upon the villages and sacking 
them, not all together in one body, but scattered 
about by commands and companies, some here, some 
there, moved by their successes to great confidence 
and the fear of nothing. The largest and best 
disciplined body of them marched upon the city of 
Ardea, where Camillus was staying since his exile. 
He lived in complete retirement and privacy, it is 
true, but cherished the hopes and plans not of a man 
who eagerly desired to escape the notice and hands 
of the enemy, but of one who sought to avenge him- 
self upon them if occasion offered. Wherefore, see- 
ing that the Ardeans were of sufficient numbers, but 
lacked courage, through the inexperience and effemi- 
nacy of their generals, he began to reason with the 
young men first, to the effect that the mishap of the 
Romans ought not to be laid to the valour of the 
Gauls, nor the sufferings of that infatuated people 
to the prowess of men who did not deserve their 
victory, but rather to the dictates of fortune. It was 
a fine thing, he said, even at dangerous risks, to repel 
the attack of an alien and barbarous folk, whose only 
end in getting the mastery was, as in the work of 
fire, the utter destruction of what it conquered. But 
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Kal Oappovor Kal TpoOupoupéevors avtots axiv- 
duvoyv èv katpà Tv vinny zapéEew. 
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in the present case, if they were bold and zealous, he 
would find occasion to give them a victory without 
any danger. 

After gaining the support of the young men, 
Camillus went to the rulers and councillors of 
Ardea, and when he had won them over also, he 
armed all who were of age for service and kept 
them together within the walls, that they might not 
be perceived by the enemy, who were near. These 
had scoured the country round about, and encamped 
in the plain, without care or concern, and heavily 
encumbered with their abundant booty. When night 
had fallen upon them, putting an end to their 
carousals, and silence reigned throughout their 
camp, Camillus, acquainted with this by his scouts, 
led forth the Ardeans. Passing quietly over the 
intervening space, they reached the camp about 
midnight, and with shouts and trumpet blasts on 
every hand confounded the men, who were scarcely 
brought to their senses by the din, heavy as they 
were with drunkenness and sleep. <A few of them 
were sobered by fear, armed themselves, and made 
resistance to Camillus and his men, so that they fell 
fighting ; but most were still mastered by sleep and 
wine when they were fallen upon and slain without 
their arms. A few only ran from the camp, under 
cover of darkness, and when day came, were 
seen straggling about the fields, but horsemen 
pursued them and cut them to pieces. 

XXIV. Rumour quickly carried news of this ex- 
ploit to the neighbouring cities, and called to arms 
many of those who were of age for service, particu- 
larly the Romans who had made their escape from 
the battle on the Allia, and were in Veii. These 
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lamented among themselves, saying: “ Of what a 
leader has heaven robbed Rome in Camillus, only 
to adorn Ardea with his victories! The city which 
bore and reared such a hero is dead and gone, and 
we, for lack of generals, sit pent up within alien 
walls, and see Italy ruined before our very eyes. 
Come! let us send to Ardea and demand our own 
general, or take our arms and go ourselves to him! 
For he is no longer an exile, nor are we citizens, now 
that our country is no more, but is mastered by the 
enemy." So said, so done, and they sent and asked 
Camillus to take the command. But he refused 
to do so before the citizens on the Capitol had 
legally elected him. They were preserving the 
country, as he thought, and if they had commands 
for him, he would gladly obey, but against their 
wishes he would meddle with nothing whatsoever. 
This noble restraint on the part of Camillus was 
much admired, but it was hard to see how the 
matter could be referred to the Capitol. Nay 
rather, it seemed utterly impossible, while the enemy 
held the city, fora messenger to elude them and 
reach the acropolis. 

XXV. But there was a certain young man, Pontius 
Cominius by name, who was, in spite of his ordinary 
birth, a lover of glory and honour, He volunteered 
to attempt the task. He took no letter with him 
to the defenders of the Capitol, lest this, in the 
event of his capture, should help the enemy to 
discover the purpose of Camillus; but under the 
coarse garments which he wore, he carried some 
pieces of cork. The greater part of his journey 
was made by daylight and without fear; but as 
night came on he found himself near the city. 
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1 7$ Bekker supplies èx with Bryan. 
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He could not cross the river by the bridge, since 
the Barbarians were guarding it, so he wrapped 
his light and scanty garments about his head, 
fastened the corks to his body, and thus supported, 
swam across, came out on the other side, and 
went on towards the city. Always giving a wide 
berth to those of the enemy who were watchful 
and wakeful, as he judged by their fires and 
noise, he made his way to the Carmental gate, 
where there was the most quiet, at which the 
Capitoline hill was most sheer and steep, and 
which was girt about by a huge and jagged cliff. 
Up this he mounted unperceived, and finally 
reached, with great pains and difficulty, the sentries 
posted where the wall was lowest. Hailing them, 
and telling them who he was, he was pulled up 
over the wall, and taken to the Roman magistrates. 
The Senate quickly convening, he appeared before 
it, announced the victory of Camillus, about which 
they had not heard, and explained to them the 
will and pleasure of his fellow-soldiers. He exhorted 
them to confirm Camillus in his command, since 
he was the only man whom the citizens outside 
would obey. Wlien the Senate had heard his 
message and deliberated upon it, they appointed 
Camillus dictator, and sent Pontius back again 
by the way he had come, wherein he repeated 
his former good fortune. For he eluded the enemy's 
notice and brought the Senate's message to the 
Romans outside the city. 

XXVI. These gave eager welcome to the tidings, 
so that when Camillus came, he found twenty 
thousand men already under arms. He collected 
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1 Obro . . . *oAeulois deleted by Bekker, after Reiske, 
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still more from the allies, and made preparations 
for his attack. Thus Camillus was chosen dictator 
for the second time, and proceeding to Veii, he 
put himself at the head of the soldiers there, 
and collected more from the allies, with the 
purpose of attacking the enemy. 

But in Rome, some of the Barbarians chanced 
to pass by the spot where Pontius had made his way 
by night up to the Capitol, and noticed in many 
places the marks made by his hands and feet in clam- 
bering up, and many places also where the plants 
that grew upon the rocks had been torn away, and 
the earth displaced. They advised their king of 
this, and he too came and made inspection. At 
the time he said nothing, but when evening came, 
he assembled the nimblest men and the best 
mountain-climbers of the Gauls and said to them: 
“The enemy have shown us that there is a way 
up to them of which we knew not, and one which 
men can traverse and tread. It would be a great 
shame for us, after such a beginning as we have 
made, to fail at the end, and to give the place 
up as impregnable, when the enemy themselves 
show us where it can be taken. For where it 
is easy for one man to approach it, there it will 
be no difficult matter for many to go one by 
one, nay, they will support and aid one another 
greatly in the undertaking. Gifts and honours 
befitting his valour shall be given to every 
man. 

XXVII. So spake their king, and the Gauls 
eagerly undertook to do his will. About midnight 
a large band of them scaled the cliff and made 
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their way upward in silence. They climbed on 
all fours over places which were precipitous and 
rough, but which yielded to their efforts better 
than they had expected, until the foremost of 
them reached the heights, put themselves in array, 
and had all but seized the outwork and fallen 
upon the sleeping watch. Neither man nor dog 
was aware of their approach. But there were 
some sacred geese near the temple of Juno, which 
were usually fed without stint, but at that time, 
since provisions barely sufficed for the garrison 
alone, they were neglected and in evil plight. 
The creature is naturally sharp of hearing and 
afraid of every noise, and these, being specially wake- 
ful and restless by reason of their hunger, perceived 
the approach of the Gauls, dashed at them with loud 
cries, and so waked all the garrison. At once 
the Barbarians, now that they were detected, spared 
no noise, and came on more impetuously to the 
attack. The defenders, snatching up in haste 
whatever weapon came to hand, made the best 
shift they could. Manlius first of all, a man of 
consular dignity, mighty in body and exceeding 
stout of heart, confronting two of the enemy at 
once, cut off the right hand of one of them with 
his sword as he was lifting his battle-axe, and 
dashing his shield into the face of the other, 
tumbled him backwards down the cliff. Then 
taking his stand on the wall with those who ran 
to his aid and formed about him, he repulsed the 
rest of the enemy, who had reached the top in 
no great numbers, and showed no prowess to 
match their daring. So the Romans escaped out 
of their peril At break of day, they cast the 
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1 peydanv deleted by Coraës and Bekker. 
2 wapa MSS. and edd., including Sintenis! : wep). 
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captain of the watch down the cliff among the 
enemy, but voted to Manlius a meed of victory 
which did him more honour than service. They 
collected for him the rations which each man 
of them received for one day, namely, half a pound 
of native spelt, Roman weight, and an eighth of a 
pint of wine, Greek measure. 

XXVIII. After this, the case of the Gauls was 
less hopeful. They lacked provisions, being shut 
off from foraging through fear of Camillus, and 
disease lurked among them. They were encamped 
amid ruins, where a multitude of corpses had 
been cast at random, and besides, an air made 
dry and acrid by vast quantities of ashes which 
wind and heat sent flying abroad, made breathing 
hurtful. But what most of all affected them was 
the complete change in their mode of life. They 
had come all at once from regions of shade, 
where easy refuge could be had from the heats 
of summer, into a land which was low lying and 
had an unnatural climate towards autumn. Then 
there was their long and idle sitting down before 
the Capitol,—they were now whiling away the 
seventh month in its siege. For all these reasons 
the mortality was great in their camp; so many 
were the dead that they could no longer be 
buried. 

All this, however, brought no relief to the 
besieged, for famine increased upon them, and 
their ignorance of what Camillus was doing made 
them dejected. No messenger could come from 
him because the city was now closely watched 
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by the Barbarians. Wherefore, both parties being 
in such a plight, a compromise was proposed, 
at first by the outposts as they encountered one 
another. Then, since those in authority thought 
it best, Sulpicius, the military tribune of the 
Romans, held a conference with Brennus, and it 
was agreed that on the delivery of a thousand 
pounds of gold by the Romans, the Gauls should 
straightway depart out of the city and the country. 
Oaths were sworn to these terms, and the gold 
was brought to be weighed. But the Gauls tampered 
with the scales, secretly at first, then they openly 
pulled the balance back out of its poise. The 
Romans were incensed at this, but Brennus, with 
a mocking laugh, stripped off his sword, and 
added it, belt and all, to the weights. When 
Sulpicius asked, “ What means this?” ** What else,” 
said Brennus, * but woe to the vanquished? "! and 


“the phrase passed at once into a proverb. Some 


of the Romans were incensed, and thought they 
ought to go back again with their gold, and 
endure the siege. Others urged acquiescence in 
the mild injustice. Their shame lay, they argued, 
not in giving more, but in giving at all. This 
they consented to do because of the emergency; 
it was not honourable, but it was necessary. 

XXIX. While they were thus at odds in the 
matter, both with the Gauls and with themselves, 
Camillus led his army up to the gates of the city. 
On learning what was going on, he ordered the rest 
of his army to follow in battle array and deliberately, 


1 Vae victis ! 
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while he himself, with the flower of his men, pressed 
on, and presently came to the Romans. These all 
made way for him, in decorous silence acknowledg- 
ing him as their dictator. Thereupon he lifted the 
gold from the scales and gave it to his attendants, 
and then ordered the Gauls to take their scales and 
weights and be off, saying that it was the custom 
with the Romans to deliver their city with iron and 
not with gold. When Brennus in wrath declared 
that he was wronged by this breaking of the agree- 
ment, Camillus answered that the compact was not 
legallv made nor binding, since he himself had 
already been chosen dictator and there was no other 
legal ruler; the agreement of the Gauls had there- 
fore been made with men who had no power in the 
case. Now, however, they must say what they 
wanted, for he was come with legal authoritv to 
grant pardon to those who asked it, and to inflict 
punishment on the guilty, unless they showed 
repentance. At this, Brennus raised a clamour and 
began a skirmish, in which both sides got no further 
than drawing their swords and pushing one another 
confusedly about, since the action took place in the 
heart of the ruined city, where no battle array was 
possible. But Brennus soon came to his senses, and 
led his Gauls off to their camp, with the loss of 
a few only. During the ensuing night he broke 
camp and abandoned the city with his whole force, 
and after a march of about eight miles, encamped 
along the Gabinian way. At break of day Camillus 
was upon him,in glittering array, his Romans now 
full of confidence, and after a long and fierce battle, 
routed the enemy with great slaughter and took 
their camp. Of the fugitives, some were at once 
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pursued and cut down, but most of them scattered 
abroad, only to be fallen upon and slain by the people 
of the surrounding villages and cities. 

XXX. So strangely was Rome taken, and more 
strangely still delivered, after the Barbarians had 
held it seven months in all. They entered it a few 
days after the Ides of July, and were driven out 
about the Ides of February. Camillus celebrated a 
triumph, as it was meet that a man should do who 
had saved a country that was lost, and who now 
brought the city back again to itself. For the 
citizens outside, with their wives and children, 
accompanied his triumphal chariot as it entered the 
city, and those who had been besieged on the 
Capitol, and had narrowly escaped death by starva- 
tion, came forth to meet them, all embracing one 
another, and weeping for the joy that was theirs. 
The priests and ministrants of the gods, bringing 
whatever sacred objects they had either buried on 
the spot or carried off with them when they took to 
flight, displayed them, thus preserved in safety, to 
the citizens, who caught the welcome sights with 
delight, believing in their hearts that the gods 
themselves were now coming back to Rome with 
them. After Camillus had made sacrifices to the 
gods and purified the city, in the manner prescribed 
by those who were versed in such rites, he restored 
the existing temples, and erected a new one to 
Rumour and Voice, having sought out carefully 
the spot where by night the voice from Heaven, 
announcing the coming of the Barbarian host, had 
fallen upon the ears of Marcus Caedicius. 


2 Ara Aii Locutii. 
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XXXI. Xaderas guév obv kal pods ai tov 
fep@v àvekaNUm Tovro yðpaı pirotipia Tod Ka- 
píXXov kal mavp TOAAG TAV icpopavTav: ws 6é 
kai tiv TÓM avorxodopety &der TavTamace ÈE- 
Pbapuévnyv, aOupia mpos To Cpyov évémum ve Toîs 
TO0XXols kai uéXMgais HY éaTepmuévoig åmávTæv 
Kat Tivos év TQ Tapóvr. pagtwrns Kal ávamav- 
cews e xax@v Ocouévois padrov 7) Kdpverv 
«ai amotpúyew éavro)e obre xpüpaciv obTe 
copaciw éppwuévous. oUTw O6 Novy pos TOUS 
Otniovs adfis ámocTpedónevo, mów  dmact 
kareakevao uéviv Kal dvapéevovaar, apyas dnpa- 
ywyiðv évédocay Tots mpos yapiy eiOirpévols 
Optrely, Kal NÓYOV YKPOÔVTO TTATLATTLKAY TPOS 
Tov KdptrrXov, cx éxetvov dirotipias verka kal 
SdEns ilas arog repoÜvros avTovs TOAEWS éroipms 
xal fiatouévov oxnvodv épeimia kai mvpkaiàv 
TocauTny éyelpew, mws p) uóvov Tyyeuov “Pons 
kai a rpamyós, AAAA Kal KTLaTHS Xéyyrat mapo- 
cas 'PouiXor. 

"Ex rovrov $ofjnÜetca tov ÜopvBov ý BovA:) 
Tov pev KdpjuAXov ote elase DovXópevov àmo- 
0écÜa, thv apyiv évrós éeviavtod Kaimep ÈE 
phvas ovdevos vmepBarovtos érépov duxtd- 
Topos, aùr) O6 TapeuvÜciro Kal KaTeTpavve 
meiOovca xai Ocfiovuévg Tov Ófjuov, émiOeikvv- 
pévn uév $pía kal Tá$ovs TaTépeov, drropupyy- 
cxovoa è ywpiwy (iepOv Kal TOTOGV á'yiov, ods 
'"PeuóXos ù Nopnás Ñ tis ÀàXXos auTois TOV 
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XXXI. Owing to the zeal of Camillus and the 
abundant labours of the priesthood, the sites of the 
temples were at last uncovered, but it proved a 
grievous undertaking. And since the city had also 
to be built up again from a state of utter destruc- 
tion, the multitude were overwhelmed with despair 
of the task, and shrank from it. They were bereft 
of all things, and for the present needed some rest 
and repose after their sufferings, instead of toiling 
and wearing themselves out on a task for which they 
had neither means nor strength. And so it was that 
insensibly their thoughts turned again to Veii, a city 
which remained intact and was equipped with all 
things needful. This gave opportunity for mischievous 
agitations to such as were wont to consult only the 
people’s will and pleasure, and ready ear was given 
to seditious speeches against Camillus. He had an 
eye, it was said, only to his own ambition and fame, 
when he would deprive them of a city that stood 
ready to receive them, and force them to pitch their 
tents among a mass of ruins, while they rebuilt what 
had become a monstrous funeral pyre. He wished 
not merely to be a leader and general of Rome, 
but to thrust Romulus to one side and be styled its 
founder. 

The Senate, therefore, fearful of this clamour, 
would not suffer Camillus, much as he wished it, to 
lay down his office within a year, although no other 
dictator had served more than six months. Mean- 
while the Senators, by dint of kindly greetings and 
persuasive words, tried to soften and convert the 
people, pointing out the sepulchres and tombs of 
their fathers, and calling to their remembrance the 
shrines and holy places which Romulus, or Numa, 
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4 BaciXéov émiÜeidcas mapéðwrev. èv mpwrors òè 
Tay Geiwy Tiv Te veoo jay!) Kehadiy mpovpepov 
év TH Üeuewooe, TOU KamitwrXiov daretoav, ws 
TQ TOT TeTpwpévov Exeivw THS 'lraMas Keharf 
4 ^ ` ^ ery ^ ` 
yevécOat, kal tò THs ‘“Eotias wip, 6 werd tov 
vóXeuov UTO TOV "apÜévev avaTTopevoy apış 
adarifeyv kal oevvóva, robe mpodumovtas THY 
J » , ^ ; , » e , » 
mów, ÜvetGos abcots écóuevov, àv Te UT AXXov 
oikovuévgv opQciv érnrvdov xal Evov dv T 
épnpov ovaay kai uuXoorov. 
Toara ai mpos €kacvov idia xal kowi) 
4 3 ^ ld , 5 ^ 
voXAákis év TH Onuw oYEeTALGLovTES évexkXGvro 
, t * ^ ^ ‘ ^ , 
TANW VTO TOV TOAAMY THY Tapovaay OoXoQvpo- 
/ ^ 
névov ápnxavíav, cai 6eouévov ui) odds orep 
èx vavayiov yupvous Kal dmopous cwbévtas 
r \ 7 ^ 
vpocpidtecÜa, và Xerava Tijs OwedÜapuévns 
lA Li t 
TULTNYVUPAL TróXeos, érépas érotums grapovas. 
XXXII. "Eóofev oiv Bovdyy mpoÜctvau. TO 
[4 ` \ b3 ^ ^ 
KapiXXo* kai Toà uév avrós Ow£fAOe mapa- 
^ e A ^ P hj A ^ ^ 
Karov TP THs TaTtpidos, TOAXa O6 kal Tov 
, ^ 
&XXov ó Bovrduevos: TéMog è TOY prov 
eio ora Xéyew yvounv NAeUktov. Aovkpiyrtov ava- 
cTácas ékéXevcev amodjuvaaÜa, mpwrov, elta 
h) » , m , * ^ 
TOUS dArous éjefüe. -yevouévgs 66 ciwmys kal 
tod Aovxepntiov péXXovros évápyeoÜau, Kata 
Tuxny Ewer ékarovrápys aywv taypa purarhs 
HMEPLVTS rapemopevero, Kai TOY $épovra prov 
TO onpetov peyaryn pavi Tpoca'yopevcas éxé- 
Nevoev avTov pévery kai TO onuciov TiOecOat 
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or some other king, had consecrated and left to 
their care. Among other signs from Heaven, they 
laid chief stress on the newly severed head that was 
found when the foundations of the Capitol were dug, 
showing, as it did, that the place where it was found 
was fated to be the head of Italy ; also on the sacred 
fire of Vesta, which had been kindled anew by her 
virgins after the war. If they should quench and 
extinguish this again by their abandonment of the 
city, it would be a disgrace to them, whether they 
saw that city occupied by immigrants and aliens, or 
abandoned to flocks and herds. 

Thus did the Senators remonstrate with the people, 
both individually in private, and often in the public 
assemblies. They, in their turn, were moved to com- 
passion by the wailing complaints of the multitude, 
who lamented the helplessness to which they were 
come, and begged, now that they had been saved 
alive as it were from a shipwreck, in nakedness and 
destitution, that they be not forced to piece together 
the fragments of their ruined city, when another 
stood all ready to receive them. 

XXXII. Accordingly, Camillus decided that the 
question should be debated and settled in council. 
He himself spoke at great length, in exhortation to 
preserve their common country, and every one else 
who wished did likewise. Finally, he called upon 
Lucius Lucretius, to whom custom gave the first 
vote, and bade him declare his opinion first, and 
then the other senators in the order due. Silence 
fell, and Lucretius was on the point of beginning, 
when it chanced that a centurion with a squad of 
the day watch passed by outside, and calling with a 
loud voice on the man who led with the standard, 
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káNMaTa, yap évtatOa nabedetcOat xai peveiv. 
cpa dé TÊ katp® Kal Th Tepi Tov HÉNNOVTOS 
évvoía. Kal “GSndornTe THs povis yevopévns, ó Té 
AovkpijrLos ein TT pog KVIjG S TÊ Ged 7rpoa Tí- 
eoOat T9)v éavToU yvopnv Kal tov dXXov 
kastos em koXoínae. Üavpaai) dé xai TÒ 
ar fios éa xe petaBorn THS opens, &XXijXovs 
TAPAKANOVVTOY Kal mporperopévav! 7 pos TÒ 
ëpyov, OUK ÉK Sravopijs Twos 7 Táfens, | arn ds 
kastos éroiuóTqTos Ù Bovdrjcews eiye Tv 
xopiwv KatarapBavopevov. 610 Kal TeTapay- 
perry TOÍS orevorrots Kal cummed uppevny Tais 
oia eat åvýyayov THY TON ÚTÒ orovdijs Kal 
Taxous. évTàs yàp év.avTOD Aéyerat Kal Tois 
TELVETE kaw) kai rats iOvwtixais oltxodopais ava- 
OTHVAaL Tad, 

Oi ôè TOUS iepovs TOToUs avaħaßeiv Kal dpias 
tax Aevres bmà ToU Kaptrrov, G v'ykex vuévay 
ATAVYTOV, WS xov emi THY kanda Tob “A pecs 
meptodevovtes Tò Lladdtiov, adtiy pév, os Ta 
andra, _StepPappevny Kal KATAKEKAUMEV ID ebpov 
UTO TOV BapBápov, TKEVHPOUPEVOL òè xai kalai- 
povres TO Ywptov évr wyxávovat TÓ HAVTLKD Euro 
TOU '"Pou)?Xov karà téppas TOM js Kai Babeias 
KaTadeouxoTt. tovTo Ò éore pev erixaptes èr 
Batépov méparos, KaXetrat 66 Airvov Xpàvrat. à 
aUTQ Tpos Tas TOY TiwwÜ iov UToypapas 6 õTav eT 
Gpvice Stapavrevopevor «aÜétevrat, ws káxeivos 
expiiro HQVTLKWTATOS Qv. erred y Kł dvO pereov 
noaviodn, rapaXafóvres oí tepets TO EvAOv 
Go7ep avo Ti TOV tep@v aravaTov épvraTToP. 


1 rporperopevwy With S : rperoperwy, 
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bade him halt and plant his standard there, for that 
was the best place to settle down and stay in. The 
utterance fell at the crisis of their anxious thought 
for the uncertain future, and Lucretius said, with a 
devout obeisance, that he cast his vote with the god. 
The rest, one by one, followed his example. Then 
the inclinations of the multitude were marvellously 
changed. They exhorted and incited one another 
to the work, and pitched upon their several sites, 
not by any orderly assignment, but as each man 
found it convenient and desirable. Therefore the 
city was rebuilt with confused and narrow streets 
and a maze of houses, owing to their haste and 
speed. Within a year's time, it is said, a new city 
had arisen, with walls to guard it and homes in 
which to dwell. 

Those who had been deputed by Camillus to 
recover and mark out anew the sacred places, found 
them all in utter confusion. When they came to 
the shrine of Mars, in their circuit of the Palatium, 
they found that it had been demolished and burnt 
by the Barbarians, like the rest, but as they were 
clearing away and renovating the place, they came 
upon the augural staff of Romulus, buried deep in a 
great heap of ashes. The augural staff is curved at 
one end, and is called tuus. It is used to mark off 
the different quarters of the heavens, in the cere- 
monies of divination by the flight of birds, and so 
Romulus had used this one, for he was a great 
diviner. But when he vanished from among men, 
the priests took this staff and kept it inviolate, like 
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Toro 6? TÓTE TOV Xov áTOXOAÓTOV dvev- 
póvres eum ej ev'yós Thv $0opàv jjBiovs éyévovro 
Tais eric umép Tis ‘Pouns, os didvov avtTh 
THY TWTNplav TOD onpetov BeBasovvtos. 

XXXIII. Obzo òè THS Tepl TaÜTa "remav- 
pévots ác xoMas aùtoîs EmLTiTTEL TOAELOS, 
Aikavõv pev dua kal OvoXovokov xai Narivov 
eis TV Xdpav. éu9aXXovTov, Tvppqvóv d€ TOAL- 
opkobvrav OUT pv, ouppax iba ‘Pwpaiwy Tov. 
émeron Ò of Tov ńyepoviav ExouTes XMapxot 
a Tparomrebeva dpevot Tepi TÒ Mápktov Ópos Ure 
TÓV Aativey ETOALOPKOÛŬVTO Kal KivduvevorvTes 
amoßareîv TÒ TTpATOTEĞOV eis “Pappy ëmeupav 
amodeixvutat TO TpiTov KájuXXos Our atop. Tepl 
TOUTOU Tov TOAE MOU OvrTOV Aoyou Xéyovrav. Sierpe 
òè Tov pvdadn TpóTepov. 

Paci Toùs Aativous, eire mpopacet Xpwpevous 
eire Bovropevous OS annl âs àvapíi£ac at Tà 
yévn war èẸ vrapyiis, méeupavtas aiteîv mapa 
TOV ‘Pew patoy mapJevous édevdepas yuvaixas. 
amopovvTwy 66 TOv "Poguatav, Tí xp?) Toiv (Kal 
yàp TOV Tenor eppaovv ovme «aÜea tates ovo 
dverdnpores avTovs, Kal THY aitnow TOV yuvat- 
KÕV ÚTOTTEVOV éfopnpevow elvat, ToO Ò evmpe- 
mous Xa pv émvyapíav kaXelia ba), Gepatravida 
Tovvoua TovrovAav, e es o é €vtoL Méyovat, Pirwtioa 
TOUS dpxovat Tapawécat TTÉUTeLV gv auth TOV 
Suwldmv tas ÈV apa páMaTa Kal tais ower 
éhevepiors, kocpncavras ws vUudjas eùyeveîs, 
Ta Xovrà Ò avTH perro ew. Teig Üévras òè TOUS 
äpyovtas èmékaobar TOV Oeparrawvidcoy boas 
éxeivyn Tpos THY Xpeiav eSoKipace, kai Koop} cav- 
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any other sacred object. Their finding this at that 
time unscathed, when all the rest had perished, gave 
them more pleasing hopes for Rome. They thought 
it a token that assured her of everlasting safety. 

XXXIII. They were not yet done with these 
pressing tasks when a fresh war broke upon them, 
The Aequians, Volscians, and Latins burst into their 
territory all at once, and the Tuscans laid siege to 
Sutrium, a city allied with Rome. The military 
tribunes in command of the army, having encamped 
near Mount Marcius, were besieged by the Latins, 
and were in danger of losing their camp. Where- 
fore they sent to Rome for aid, and Camillus was 
appointed dictator for the third time. Two stories 
are told about this war, and I will give the fabulous 
one first. 

They say that the Latins, either as a pretext for 
war, or because they really wished to revive the 
ancient affinity between the two peoples, sent and 
demanded from the Romans free-born virgins in 
marriage. The Romans were in doubt what to do, 
for they dreaded war in their unsettled and un- 
restored condition, and yet they suspected that this 
demand for wives was really a call for hostages 
disguised under the specious name of intermarriage. 
In their perplexity, a serving-maid named Tutula, 
o7, as some call her, Philotis, advised the magistrates 
to send her to the enemy with some maid-servants 
of the comeliest sort and most genteel appearance, 
all arrayed like free-born brides; she would attend to 
the rest. The magistrates yielded to her persuasions, 
chose out as many  maid-servants as she thought meet 
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tas écÜfjr. Kal puo mapadodvar Toig Narí(vots 
ov TávpV móppo. TÍjS TOES oTpaToTedevouct, 
vuKT@Op dé Tas pev ddhas theréo Oat Ta eyxerpibia 
TOV TONELLOV, Tv 8 eire l'ovroUXav ELTE Pew- 
Tida poo Bacay épive@ peydho Kal Tapateiva- 
gav omiso TÒ inártov ápat upd ov eis THY "Poguv, 
GaTep ip gvykeiuevov GUT Wpos TOUS &pxovras, 
ovdevos GXXov TOV A oALTQv eidatos. OV D Kal 
opvB on yeréo Bar THY TOV OTPATLOT EY éfodon, 
cS katimeryov oí dpxovres, GAAHAOUS avacaXovr- 
TOV Kal POMS eis TI Taku kai rapévov. TEA- 
Oóvras be TO xapane TOY moXepiav ov T poc Sexo- 
pévov kal rabevdovto éAetv TO oTpatómeĝov kai 
diapGeipat TOUS Tela rovs. TOÜTO 0€ yevéo Bar Taís 
vOv TovMaus, TóTe òè KvivriMas vovats, ra THY 
áyopévqv éopT7)v vTópvnua THS mpatews exeivns 
elvat. Tp@TOv uev yàp efióvres aOpoor bua TAS 
TUANS TOAAG TOV ETLYWpiwY Kal KOLVOD óvopá- 
rov Boñ POéyyovrat, Mdiov, Máprov, Aobktov 
Kal Tà TOUTOS Gola, pipo evot THY TOTE 
yevopévny pera oTrovens GNM NoV avakhyow: 
mera Kexoopnpéevat Xaumpás ai Pepararviðes 
mepiac maifovaat bia oKoppatov eis TOUS 
arravT@vTas. yiverat 66 xai px is avtats mpos 
adr7has, cs Kal TOTE TOD "pos TOUS Aativous 
ayavos ovveTiAapBavopevats. éotu@pevat 06 
kaÜétovrai kados auKns oxialopevars Kab THY 
npépav wovas Kampativas kaXoUcuv, os olovtas 
tà TOv épiweóv, ad ob T)» waidsioKyny TÓv mvpaóv 
apa: TOV yap épiveov kampidQukcov óvoud&ovatv. 

"Erepo! 06 coUrev Ta mTXeiora Spacbar xai 
AéyeaÜaí aci èn} TQ Tod '"Pou)Xov málber 
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for her purpose, arrayed them in fine raiment and 
gold, and handed them over to the Latins, who were 
encamped near the city. In the night, the rest of 
the maidens stole away the enemy's swords, while 
Tutula, or Philotis, climbed a wild fig-tree of great 
height, and after spreading out her cloak behind her, 
held out a lighted torch towards Rome, this being 
the signal agreed upon between her and the magis- 
trates, though no other citizen knew of it. Hence 
it was that the soldiers sallied out of the city 
tumultuously, as the magistrates urged them on, 
calling out one another's names, and with much ado 
getting into rank and file. They stormed the en- 
trenchments of the enemy, who were fast asleep 
and expecting nothing of the sort, captured their 
camp, and slew most of them. This happened on 
the Nones of what was then called Quintilis, now 
July, and the festival since held on that day is in 
remembrance of the exploit. For, to begin with, 
they run out of the city gate in throngs, calling out 
loudly many local and common names, such as Gaius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like, in imitation of the way 
the soldiers once called aloud upon each other in 
their haste. Next, the maid-servants, in gay attire, 
run about jesting and joking with the men they 
meet. They have a mock battle, too, with one 
another, implying that they once took a hand in the 
struggle with the Latins. And as they feast, they 
sit in the shade of a fig-tree's branches. The day 
is called the * Capratine Nones," from the wild fig- 
tree, as they suppose, from which the maid held 
forth her torch ; this goes by the name of caprificus. 
But others say that most of what is said and done 
at this festival has reference to the fate of Romulus. 
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Kara TauTny yap adavicO va. THY z)uépav avTov 
Eko TUNNS, Sogou kai ÜvéXXys Adve grepua xobans, 
ds. y evo vopitoucw, éxhetrews Mov "yevopévrs, 
Kal THY jpépav amo Tob Tomov VOVAS Kamparivas 
KrnOijrat, Thy yàp aiya kámpav óvopátovatv ò 
òè ‘Popúros npavicdn Onpayyopáv Tepi TÒ TAS 
airyos ÉXos Tpocayopevóuevov, ws év trois "epi 
éketvov vyeypa Tat. 

XXXIV. Tov Ò érepov Xóyov oi Acta rot TÀV 
avyypadéov Soxtpatovres obTo Aéyovaw. åTo- 
devy Geis Duero. TÒ TpiTOV Ó K djaXXog Kat 
mud opevos TO uera TÓV XO«dpxov e Tpárevua 
TTOALOQKOUJLEVOV UTO TOV Aarivey «ai TÀYv Ovorov- 
gov, jra-ykáo07 xai TOUS ovK ÈV Opa TMV TOAL- 
TOV, ANN’ HON mapnSnkotas kal omM ai. TEpLEN- 
àv 6€ pakpày meptodov Tepi TÒ Mdpxtov ópos 
kal XaBàv Tous ToXepíovs puse THY cTpaTiy 
KaTomw abrv, Kab Tupa Toda Kavoas crech- 
umve THY éavToD mapovaíay.. oí pèv oOv mToMop- 
KOUPEVOL Üappijcavres égriévat Stevoobvro ical 
páxnv cvvám Te ot oé Aarivot kal O 'oXobc ot 
TUOTEÍNAVTES eia TOU xáparos éavroUs ames Tav- 
pouy Evdous Toros Kai OveppayvurTo TAVTAXO- 
Oev TÒ atpatóreðov, appiSoroe yeryovores VITO TOP 
moreuiwv Kat grepuuévew éyvokóres érépav oikoÜev 
Ovvapiv, Gua O6 xai Tuppnvdv mpoadeyouevor 
BorÜeuav. Toro € aicÜóuevos ò Káros kai 
Sedotxws malev mep émoinoev avTos TOUS ToXe- 
piove Ku xoa d pevos éomevoe 7 poXa ety TOV 
Karpóv. Övros O6 TOU repippaypatos EvRivov | Kat 
TVEVMLATOS ueyáXov KATLOVTOS ATO THY GpaV pa 
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For on this same day he vanished from sight, outside 
the city gates, in sudden darkness and tempest, and, 
as some think, during an eclipse of the sun. The 
day, they say, is called the “ Capratine Nones " from 
the spot where he thus vanished. For the she-goat 
goes by the name of capra, and Romulus vanished 
from sight while haranguing an assembly of the 
people at the Goat's Marsh, as has been stated in 
his Life. 

XXXIV. But most writers adopt the other account 
of this war, which runs thus. Camillus, having been 
appointed dictator for the third time, and learning that 
the army under the military tribunes was besieged 
by the Latins and Volscians, was forced to put under 
arms even those of the citizens who were exempt 
from military duty by reason of advancing years. 
Fetching a long circuit around Mount Marcius and 
thus eluding the enemy's notice, he planted his army 
securely in their rear, and then by lighting many 
fires made known his presence there. The besieged 
Romans at once took heart and purposed to sally out 
and join battle. But the Latins and Volscians re- 
tired within their trenches, fenced themselves in 
with a great wooden palisade, and barricaded their 
camp on all sides, for they now had a hostile force in 
front and rear, and were determined to await re- 
inforcements from home. At the same time they 
expected aid from the Tuscans also. Camillus, per- 
ceiving their design, and fearful of being himself 
surrounded by the enemy as he had surrounded 
them, made haste to improve his opportunity. The 
eneniy's barricades were of wood, and a strong wind 

! Chap. xxvii. 
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páer, mupofonra ! mrapag kevaaápevos xal Trepi 
tov OpÜpov éEayayav Tv Svvapuy TOUS ev GXXovs 
ékéXevae ypioOat BéXeat kal xpavyn raf’ Erepov 
piépos, avTOg 5€ TOUS TO TÜp apýoew pérdovtas 
éxov dev eie, pda Ta mpooninrey ó dive pos 
TO Xápakt TOY Toepiwv dvépeve Tv ópav. erei 
8é TUPETTOONS THs páxns ó TE fjMos apne. kai TÒ 
mvebpa, Xam pv ,é£énvn re, anpývas em Spopiy 
Katéo Tepe TOU Xapaxos apBova TOV TupoBorov. 

5 rax òè THis proyos év UAH TUKV A Kal oTaupo- 
paci Evrivors avatpaheions Kab KUKN@ TE PLVE LO - 
pévns, oùðèv og ovde oBeotipiov éxovTes Ob 
Aativot Tapeskevac uévov, os MAPES 9v HÒN TO 
otparoredov TUpÓS, em ONO TvaTEARGMEVOL 
TOTOV ekémimTov on dvaryaens 7 pos OTAG uévovs 
Kat mraparrera'ypévovs Tpò ToÛ xáparos TOUS 
voXepiovs. Kal ToUTa uev OAM yoL duépuyor, TOUS 
dé «araXewbÜévras év TO grparoméóo mavTas 
Step leipe TO mvp, péxpt où KatacBécavres oi 
‘Pwpaios Tà XpýpaTa dujpTacay. 

XXXV. l'eyovórov 66 Tovrov üroXvróv éri Tod 
otpatomébov Tov viov Aeuktov $UXaka TOV NAWKO- 
tov avOpwrwy kai YpnuadTwv avTos eig THY TOY 
m 0Aeuiov évéBare. Kat Tyv Aikavav Todt eEeAov 
Kal Mpocayayopevos Tovs OvorXovaxovs evOus ire 
THY OTPATLAY Trpós TO LOUTpLoY, OvTTH TA cvy fe- 
Byxota vols Xovrpivois wemvopévos, GAN ws rt 
KiVSUVEVOUGL Kal TOALOPKOUPEVOLS UTÓ THY Tup- 

2 pyvev BonPhoat onevioy. ot Ò érvxov dn Thv 
pé» TOAW TOTS TONELLO TapadedwKoTES, avTOL 


mupoBéda conjecture of Sintenis?; mvvpà woAAd MSS., 
Sintenis!, and edd. 
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blew down from the mountains at sun-rise. Accord- 
ingly, he equipped himself with fiery darts, and 
leading his forces out towards day-break, ordered 
part of them to attack with missiles and loud cries 
at an opposite point, while he himself, with those 
appointed to hurl fire, took his post where the wind 
was wont to smite the enemy's trenches with the 
greatest force, and awaited the propitious moment. 
When battle had been joined and the sun rose and 
the wind burst forth with fury, he gave orders for an 
onset, and scattered no end of fiery darts along the 
trenches. The flames speedily found food in the 
crowded timbers of the wooden palisades and spread 
in all directions. The Latins had nothing at hand 
with which to ward off or quench them, and when at 
length their camp was full of fire, they were huddled 
together into a small space, and at last forced to 
dash out against an enemy who were drawn up in 
full battle array in front of the trenches. Few of 
them made their escape, and those who were left 
behind in the camp were all a prey to the fire until 
the Romans put it out and fell upon their booty. 
XXXV. This business dispatched, he left his son 
Lucius in command of the camp to guard the captives 
and the booty, while he himself invaded the enemy's 
country. He captured the city of the Aequians, 
brought the Volscians to terms, and straightway led 
his army towards Sutrium. He was not yet apprised 
of the fate of the Sutrians, but thought they were 
still in peril of siege by the Tuscans, and so hastened 
to relieve them. But they had already surrendered 
their city to the enemy, and been sent off in utter 
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68 mdvroyv évdecis év imation povov adecpévoe- 
«ai kaĝ o6óv ðvre TO KapidrXo peta traidwv kai 
YUVALKÕV avTov ddupoMEvOL TAS éavrOv TUYAS. 
o òè KdjuXXos atros T€ mpos Tv div emira- 
aÜcic kai TOU; ‘Pwpaiovs opav éudvopéveay avtois 
TOV Loutpivey Saxpvortas kai 6vcavao xerobvras 
emt Tots wyeyevupévots, čyvw uù moreîohar Tis 
tiuwpias avaBorjy, arr evOds dyew èri To 
Zoúrpiov éke(vge Tis huépas, Xoywtóuevos. avOpw- 
gous eb6aluova kai TAovciav TOALY apTt KaTELAN- 
dotas kai pydéva THY vroXeuiov VroXeXoviróras 
év auth pydé mpoodeyopuévous Ember, éxreAvpE- 
vous TavTdract Kal advraxtous ebprjoew: 0pÜOs 
Aoyucápevos. où yap povoy TvV ywpav erable 
Ste Ov, AAAA Kal pos rats TUAALS YyEvoOmEvos kai 
Ta Teiyn KaTAaAaBar èpúħartrte yap oùvðeis, GAN’ 
év olvw Kal cuvovaias Tjaav éoxedacuévor Kata 
Tas olxias. emel O6 polovro Tovs moAEpious 
Kparoüvras jen, obTO OtékeuvTo Hox Onpars DO 
TANG uovíjs Kat pÉONS, as nÈ, Tpós puynv 
ópy ia as Tr0XÀ obs, arn’ èv Tais oixiars aloyıota 
TTüvTOV UrropevovTas ámroÜvrja ety 7 mapadzbovat 
opas auTous ToÍs TroXepíos. THY uév obv Xovrpi- 
vov TONY 7uépa pd dis áXoÜcav obro cvvéB 
kai tats Üyovras åmoßaheîv, kal toùs ddnpnpe- 
vous àroXafetv dia KapuXXov. 

XXXVI. 'O Ò amo ToUT@Y PpiapBos abTÓ 
Xápw où éXarrova «ai Koopov "veyke rÀv 
Tporcov Ovety. «al yap Tous Trávv Backaivovtas 
TOV ToNTo@Y Kal Tavta PBovropévous evTuyia 
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destitution, with nothing but the clothes on their 
backs. As Camillus came marching along they met 
him, with tneir wives and children, all lamenting 
their misfortunes, Camillus himself was filled with 
compassion at the sight, and noticed that Lis Romans 
too, with the Sutrians hanging upon their necks in 
supplication, were moved to tears and anger at their 
lot. He therefore determined to make no postpone- 
ment of his vengeance, but to march straight upon 
Sutrium that very day. He reasoned that men who 
had just taken a prosperous and opulent city, leaving 
none of their enemies in it, and expecting none from 
without, would be found wholly relaxed in discipline 
and off their guard ; and he reasoned correctly. He 
not only passed unnoticed through the city's territory, 
but was actually at its gates and in command of its 
walls before the enemy knew it. For not a man of 
them was on guard, but they were all scattered among 
the houses of the city drinking and feasting. And 
even when they perceived that their enemies already 
had the mastery, they were so sluggishly disposed 
by reason of satiety and drunkenness that many did 
not so much as try to flee, but awaited there in the 
houses the most shameful of all deaths, or gave 
themselves up to their enemies. The city of Sutrium 
was thus twice captured in a single day, and it came 
to pass that those who had won it, lost it, and those 
who had first lost it, won it back, and all by reason 
of Camillus. 

XXXVI. The triumph decreed him for these 
victories brought him no less favour and renown than 
his first two had done, and those citizens who had 
been most envious of him and preferred to ascribe 
all his successes to an unbounded good fortune rather 
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Tul parrkov À be apetiy karopÜOcÜa, TóT 
hráykağov | at meakes TH Severn Kal TQ Opa- 
ornpip TOD avepos drrodidévae Thy gofav. tv &e 
TOY Ota ua xopévay aùr Kat "poa $Oovobvrov 
éemipavéotatos  Mápxos MáXXos, 0 Tp@Tos 
@TAMEVOS TOUS Kedrous ATO THS dxpas ÖTE TO 
KamitwXi@ vuKtos} éméÜevro «ai dia TOTO 
KamerwXivos emiuxrnbets. obros yàp akrov Tpõ- 
TOS eivat TOY TONTOY Kat pù) Ovvápevos TÓV 
Kátov amd tod Bertiotou Tpówov tH Oófm 
mapel etr, uTdbeow Tvpavviðos émovjcaro kou nv 
Ka cvi, Sypayoyau, TOUS TOUS, páMoa 
68 Tar operdovror Xpéa Tots pev apuvev ral 
cvvOu«Qv eml ToUe OÓavewTás, robs Ò darpou- 
pevos Bia Kal c coy dryer 0a. Tpos TOV VOLLOV, 
OTE Tohnovs TOV áTópav TAX Trepi QUTÓV 
yevéaÜa, kal oX)Ov doSov mapacyeîv rois 
Bertiotos tov mourtõv Opacuvopévovs Kat 
TapárTovras THY ayopav. ème) 86 KatacTabels 
eri tavta Oucrárop Koúwros KamttwXivos cis 
T2v elpxTny evéBare Tov Mdrdov, 0 66 Bügos 
yevouévov TovTov ueréBaXe THY eo ta, mpaypya 
yivåuevov éri ov oopais peyarats Kal ÒNLOTLALS, 
cioaca Tov Üopuflov ý auyKANnTOS ékéXevcev 
adeOjvat tov Marrov. o Ò ovddéy tw adedets 
ápeivov, àXXà coflapoerepov ednuaywye kai 
creo vacía Ce Thy TOA. — atpobvrat Q5 TáMv 
XUMapxov TOV KájuXXov. 

Eicayopévov óc TOV Kata tov Marilou 
ðv peydda TOUS KaTnyopovs éQXamTev ý 
dus. ò yap TóTos, èp’ ov BeBnxas ó MáNXMos 

1 yuxrds with S: Sà vunrds. 
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than to a native valour, were forced by these new 
exploits to set the man's glory to the credit of his 
ability and energy. Now of all those who fought 
him with hatred and envy, the most conspicuous was 
Marcus Manlius, the man who first thrust the Gauls 
down the cliff when they made their night attack 
upon the Capitol, and for this reason had been sur- 
named Capitolinus. This man aspired to be chief in 
the city, and since he could not in the fairest way 
outstrip Camillus in the race for glory, he had 
recourse to the wonted and usual arts of those that 
would found a tyranny. He courted, that is, the 
favour of the multitude, especially of the debtor 
class, defending some and pleading their causes 
against their creditors; snatching others from arrest 
and preventing their trial by process of law. In 
this way great numbers of indigent folk soon formed 
a party about him, and their bold and riotous conduct 
in the forum gave the best citizens much to fear. 
To quell their disorder, Quintus Capitolinus was 
made dictator, and he cast Manlius into prison. 
Thereupon the people put on the garb of mourners, 
a thing done only in tines of great public calamity, 
and the Senate, cowed by the tumult, ordered that 
Manlius be released. He, however, when released, 
did not mend his ways, but grew more defiantly 
seditious, and filled the whole city with faction. 
Accordingly, Camillus was again made military 
tribune. 

When Manlius was brought to trial, the view from 
the place was a great obstacle in the way of his 
accusers, For the spot where Manlius had stood 
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épuctouaynoe apos tous Kerrtots, trrepepalveto 
Tis ayopas amd tod Kamsitwdiov xai mapetyev 
olkrov ols OpOcir avTés Te Tas Xeipas 
ópéyov éxeice xal Saxpiav drreutpynoxe TÖV 
dryovev, Gore Tos kpivovras áàmopetv kai TON- 
Adris avaBdrrecOat tyv Sixnv, wr adeivar 
Bovropévovs éri rexpnptots pavepoîs Tò adixnua 
pire xpnoacbar TO vow Svvapévors èv pha- 
pots THs mpakews ovans Sa Tov TÓTOV. ô 57 
cupdpovijcas 6 KdjuXXos. petýyayev ef T UMS 
To Üuca.o Tyjptov eis TO IleryAivov doos’ Oev ovk 
Üvros ToU KamureoMov xatapavots 6 Te Óvokev 
éypnoato Tj KaTyyopla xai ToÎs Kpivovat Tape- 
xopuoev 7) vun TÓV yeyovótwv agiay åvaħa- 
Bev! ópy»v emt tots mapoav d&ucipaaw. ô 
pev otv Mdddgosg aħoùs es TÒ KamvroNoy 
àmÓxO», xai KaTa THs "érpas ao els Tov avToY 
TÓTOV Co Xe Kal TOY eUrvyeaávov Epyeov «ai Tov 
peyioTwy árvynuárov uvnpetov. ot óé Popato, 
THY oixiav avro) karacokddravres iepóv (SpvcavTo 
Üeüs, tjv Movíjrav xadovot, kai TO Xovróv ern- 
Qícavro pydéva tov matpıkiwv ml Tfjg arpas 
KQATOLKELD. 

XXXVII. ‘O è Kapirros èri XxUuapxíav 
ExTny kaXovpevos TAPNTELTO, YEyouws MeV rias 
769 Tpócw ral mov tia xai POovov óe8ios Kal 
véueciv émi O0fy TocavTn Kal katopłópacı' 
4 66 þavepwTaTy TOY aiTiOv ÙV dppectia copa. 
Tos’ ÉTÜyxave Yap voa Gv TEPL TAS ńuépas éxeivas. 
ov pv mapikev avT@ THY apyiv O Ojos, AAMA 

| &àyaAaBetr with S: AaBety. 
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when he fought his night battle with the Gauls, 
overlooked the forum from the Capitol, and moved 
the hearts of the spectators to pity. Manlius himself, 
too, stretched out his hands toward the spot, and 
wept as he called to men's remembrance his famous 
struggle there, so that the judges knew not what to 
do, and once and again postponed the case. "They 
were unwilling to acquit the prisoner of his crime 
when the proofs of it were so plain ; and they were 
unable to execute the law upon him when, owing to 
the place of trial, his saving exploit was, so to speak, 
in every eye. So Camillus, sensible of all this, trans- 
ferred the court outside the city to the Peteline 
Grove, whence there is no view of the Capitol. 
There the prosecutor made his indictment, and the 
judges were able to forget the man's past services in 
their righteous anger at his present crimes. So then 
Manlius was convicted, carried to the Capitol, and 
thrust down the rock, thus making one and the same 
spot a monument of his most fortunate actions and 
of his greatest misfortunes. The Romans, besides, 
razed his house to the ground, and built there a 
temple to the goddess they call Moneta. They 
deereed also that in future no patrician should ever 
have a house on the Capitoline hill. 

XXXVII. Camillus, called now to be military tri. 
bune for the sixth time, declined the honour, being 
already well on in years, and fearful perhaps of the 
envy of men and the resentment of the gods which 
often follows upon such glorious successes as his. 
But the most manifest reason was his bodily weak- 
ness, for it chanced that in those days he was sick. 
The people, however, would not relieve him of the 
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Body pyre inmevovtos avtTod uýre omrXopaxobvros 
év tots aya@at 6ciaÜat, BovXevouévov 06 uóvov Kat 
TpOTTATTOVTOS, )vá'ykaaev UTOTTHVaL THY a Tpa- 
Tyyíav kai pe” évós TOv cvvapyóvrov Aevetov 
Dovpíov Tov atpatov yev evs emt tods 
qoreptovs. ovtoe © Aoav Ipaweortivo. Kal 
OvorotcKot peta TOAATS Ovvdueos THY cvupa- 
Xíóa tev ‘Popaiwv copÜoÜvres. eFedOav 6é 
kai TapactpaTomedevoas TOIS TMONEULOLS AUTOS 
piv hiou Tpíflew Tov TóXeuov ypove, kàv ei 
páxys Gejoee pocas TO copa OÓuaryovicaaÜat, 
Acuxiov è Tod cvvdápxovros émiÜvuía COENS 
Qepouévov Tpüs Tov Kivduvoy àkaracXxéros Kal 
cvvefopuóvros dua Tafidpxovs xai Xoxayovs, 
poByGels pù $0óvo ý tive Soi) kavrópÜcga kal 
dirotiptay ahaipetc Oar véov avÓópQv cuvexapna ev 
ükov kelvo trapatatar thy Dvvajuv, adtos ÔÈ 
Sia Tz)» achéverav vTredeipOn per driywv év TO 
atpatoréd@. ToU dé Aeuktov mpoTeTas Ypnoa- 
pévov TH axy Kal ogadévtos, aiaÜouevos tiv 
Tpomnyv TOV Pouaiev ov karéoXev AvTOV, AYN’ 
àvaÜopev èk Tís aotiBados amHYTAa peTa TOY 
dTrabay émi Tas TUAAS TOD aparos, bia THY pev- 
yovTwy @Oovpevos ets TOUS SiwKOVTAS, WOTE TOUS 
pev evOus avactpépery xal ovvakoXovÜetv, Tous 
6é mpoodepopévous éEwhev tatacbar mpó avtod 
Kal auvaomite, "rapeyyvovras AANGAOLS By 
amoveitecbar tov oTpaTWyob. ToTe pev oiv 
ottws uTerpámovTO 715 Oo£eos OL TOAELLOL TH 
Ò ba repata Tpoayayev Tijv Õúvapiv 0. Káros 
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office. He had no need, they cried, to fight in the 
ranks of the cavalry or the men-at-arms, but only to 
counsel and ordain; and so they forced him to 
undertake the command, and with one of his 
colleagues, Lucius Furius, to lead the army at once 
against the enemy. These were the Praenestines 
and Volscians, who, with a large force, were laying 
waste the lands of the Roman allies. Marching 
forth, therefore, and encamping near the enemy, he 
himself thought it best to protract the war, that so, 
in case a battle should at last be necessary, he might 
be strong of body for the decisive struggle. But 
Lucius, his colleague, carried away by his desire for 
glory, would not be checked in his ardour for battle, 
and incited the same feelings in the inferior officers 
of the army. So Camillus, fearing lest it be thought 
that out of petty jealousy he was trying to rob 
younger men of the successes to which they eagerly 
aspired, consented, with reluctance, that Lucius 
should lead the forces out to battle, while he himself, 
on account of his sickness, was left behind in the 
camp with a few followers. Lucius conducted the 
battle rashly and was discomfited, whereupon 
Camillus, perceiving the rout of the Romans, could 
not restrain himself, but sprang up from his couch 
and ran with his attendants to the gate of the camp. 
Through the fugitives he pushed his way to their 
pursuers. Those of his men who had passed him 
into the camp, wheeled about at once and followed 
him, and those who came bearing down on him from 
outside, halted and formed their lines about him, 
exhorting one another not to abandon their general. 
In this way, for that day, the enemy were turned 
back from their pursuit. On the next day, Camillus 
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«ai cvvádras páxnv AÙTOÚS TE wKa KaTa | KpárTos 
Kal TOV Xápa«a XauBávet GuvcLGTEeGOV TOI 
pevyovar Kab Siapeipas 1 TOUS melo Tous. èr 06 
TOUTOU mudopevos TÓM Y Larpiav úrò Tuppnvev 
éarwxévat xal Tavs otKxijtopas amechpaxPat 
‘Pwpaious &ravras évTas, THY pev TOXX)v Kab 
Bapetav Tihs Suvapews eis '"Pouqv áméa Tether, 
aves 66 Tos dxpalovtas páMoTa Kal 7 po8vpo- 
Túrovs avardaBov éréBare tots THY TOA éyovot 
Tuppnvois xai xparücas rods pev é&)jAacev 
avtav, TOUS dé améxteven. 

XXXVI. "EvaverOwv dé perà vroXXóv Nadv- 
pov eis ‘Papnv éméderke dporipoTatous dm dy rey 
TOUS Ha) poknbevras ao déveray Kab ypas ýye- 
Hóvos épmreupíav Kal TOApay EXOVTOS, àXX' édo- 
pévovs è ékeivov decovTa Kat vogoĝvTa páXXov 1) TOV 
ev hiria Tous Seopévous xai amovOdtovras 
dpyew. wo kal Tovoxrravav ádeoTáva Meyo- 
pévov éx€devov éfiévai TOv Kapidrov én’ abToUs 
éva Tay qrévre OVOTPATHYWY mpoceXójevov. O Òé, 
Kal Tep aTüvTOV BovXopévav «al 6couévov, dras 
TOUS adAous, 7poceiXero | Aevetov Povpiov ovdevos 
àv wpocOok5cavrOs. éxeivos yap v o Tapa 
yrouye TOÜ KaufAXov Siaywvicac Pat "po0v- 
pndeis evayxos Kab Svatuxioas Tepi THY mayne 
AANA Bovdopevos, ws ËOLKEV, aTroxpuyrat THY 
avupopàv «ai TI aisyivny aTAANG EAL TOU 
avdpos avTl TavTwY ToDTOV Trpofryev. oL E^ Tov. 
c&Xavol TV ápapríav. éravopÜoUpevot mavoüp- 
yos, Hon Ba8tf»vros èr' aurous Tob Kapirrov TÓ 
pev 7 eóLov avOpar v OS Èr eipivm ye p'yotvrav 
«ai vepovtwy évérdnoav, tas è mvAaS eiyov 
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led his forces out, joined battle with the enemy, 
defeated them utterly, and took their camp, actually 
bursting into it along with those who fled to it, aud 
slaying 1 most of them. After this, learning that the 
city of Satricum had been taken by the Tuscans, and 
its inhabitants, all Romans, put to the sword, he sent 
back to Rome the main body of his army, comprising 
the men-at-arms, while he himself, with the youngest 
and most ardent of his men, fell suddenly upon the 
Tuscans who held the city and mastered them, ex- 
pelling some and slaying the rest. 

XXXVIII. He returned with much spoil to Rome, 
having proved that those citizens were the most 
sensible of all who did not fear the bodily age and 
weakness of a leader possessed of experience and 
courage, but chose him out, though he was ill and did 
not wish it, rather than younger men who craved 
and solicited the command. They showed the same 
good sense, when the Tusculans were reported to 
be ou the brink of a revolt, in ordering Camillus to 
select one of his five colleagues as an aid, and march 
out against them. Although al] the five wished and 
begged to be taken, Camillus passed the rest by and 
selected Lucius Furius, to everyone's surprise. For 
he was the man who had just now been eager to 
hazard a struggle with the enemy against the judg- 
ment of Camillus, and had been worsted in the battle. 
But Camillus wished, as it would seem, to hide away 
the misfortune and wipe away the disgrace of the 
man, and so preferred him above all the rest. But 
the Tusculans, when once Camillus was on the march 
against them, set to rectifying their transgression as 
craftily as they could. The:r fields were found full 
of men tilling the soil and pasturing flocks, as in 
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dveoryuévas kal rovs maldas év rois 0.620 kaXelois 
pavOavovras, TOD 66 Sou TÒ uev Bávavaov eni 

B A / 

TOV epyactnpiwy Emparo Trepi Tas Téxvas, TO ò 
ác'etov eri THs ayopas Ev ipariors' ot Ò dpyovTes 
Tepipecav aomovdsn Kxatardvces Tols '"Popgaíots 
emayyérAAovTes, ws ovdey KAKÒV mTpoabdoKkdrTes 
OÙÒÈ cuvedotes. TovTwy Sé TpaTTopévwy ATL- 
orely pév ovK emer TÊ Kapiro THY mpodociay, 
oixtetpas dé 72v eni TH mpodocta perávotav 
abTOV ékéXevoe Tpós Tv oUYKNNTOV ed Oovras 
vapavretoÜau THY òpyýv' Kal TaparTtoupévors 
c vvézpatcv autos ádeÜfjval ve THY TOW airias 
áTác"9s kai ueraXafdetv icomerttetas. | abrat uév 
ovv éyévovTO THS EKTHS XiAtapyxias emipavér arai 
qrpa£eis. 

XXXIX. Mera 66 rabTa Auctvviov XróNavos 
Èv TH TÓXe, THY pede. oTáciV eryeipovTos, jv ó 
ĝuos éotaciate Tpos THY ouyKANTOY Bratópevos 
vetv i trata «a0. rauévav TÓV Érepov TÁVTWS éx 
nuor elvai Kal p) c vvapieborépovs Tat pixtous, 
Sijuapxoe pev npéOncav», tas Ò UTaTLKAS åp- 
xapes ias emeTenrea livar SsexwmAucav oi TOANoÍ. 
kal TOV TpaypáTov òr dvapyias pepopevery ég 
pettovas Tapaxas ásrobeievuTau Suerárop o Ká- 
[AUNXOS. UTO TS Bounds ĞKOVTL TÔ Õu TÒ TéTAp- 
Tov, ovd aùtòs dv mTpóluvpos oU Bovhopevos 
évavttova bar Tpos àvÜporrovs Tappyctay éyovras 
ATÒ TOMN@Y kai peydAwY dyovwv pos AUTOY, WS 
mretova pet avrGv! Guvremparyuévos ev oTpatn- 
oe Ñ petà Tov tatpixiwy v TOMTE, Kal 

l uer abTOv Diar errpa'yévos edd. m including Sintenis!, and 8; 
y otpatnylats uer! avtay with 
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times of peace; their gates lay wide open ; their boys 
were at school conning their lessons; and of the 
people, the artizans were to be seen in their work- 
shops plying their trades, the men of leisure sauntered 
over the forum clad in their usual garb, while the 
magistrates bustled about assigning quarters for the 
Romans, as though they expected and were conscious 
of noevil. Their performances did not bring Camillus 
into any doubt of their intended treachery, but out 
of pity for the repentance that followed so close upon 
their treachery, he ordered them to go to the Senate 
and beg for a remission of its wrath. He himself 
also belped to make their prayers effectual, so that 
their city was absolved from all charges and received 
the rights of Roman citizenship. Such were the most 
conspicuous achievements of his sixth tribuneship. 
XXXIX. After this, Licinius Stolo stirred up the 
great dissension in the city which brought the people 
into collision with the Senate. The people insisted 
that, when two consuls were appointed, one of them 
must certainly be a plebeian, and not both patricians. 
Tribunes of the people were chosen, but the multi- 
tude prevented the consular elections from being 
duly held. Owing to this lack of magistrates, matters 
were getting more and more confuscd, and so Camillus 
was for the fourth time appointed dictator by the 
Senate, though much against the wishes of the 
people. He was not eager for the office himself, 
nor did he wish to oppose men whose many and 
great struggles gave them the right to say boldly to 
him: “Your achievements have been in the field 
with us, rather than in politics with the patricians; 
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vOv Gà dOdvov ékeivov npnuévos vr! abrÓv, ETOS 
7 xatadvcee TOv Siyov iayvcas ?) karaXvÜOet 
p» *paTücas. ov pv adda meupoevos üpbvetv 
TOig Tapovol, THY "uépav yvous, év ý vouoÜOeretv 
oi Gpapxot OLevootvro, mpoéypa re aTpariüs Ka- 
TáXoyov Kal peTeKaret TOV OQuov ex THS ayopas 
els TO medtoy peyaras Enulas amethov Kata Tod 
pn vTaKovcavtos. T&v è Snudpywv éxeiÜev ab 
Tahw dvTaviaTapeveoy Tails ametdais kai Oropwv- 
uévav TÉVTE Mvpiáow apryupiou Cnpuwoenv, ei pa) 
Ta carro Tob Snpou TOV VOLOV ádatpoópevots Kab 
THY ygor, eire deloas puyny € érépav kai KaTa- 
dienv, ws àvépi mpea Borg Kal KaTerpyac weve 
peyáha pn Tpérovcav, eire TOD O5Lov THY iav 
dpaxyov ovcav kal dvavientov vrepBaréabat m 
Suvapevos pn de BovXópevos, TOTE Lev bTexopraev 
olkade: rats Ò ef juépaus ckqápevos àp- 
pooc'Teiv éfopuósaTo T apyny. 

‘H è obyK\nTOS érepov ucráropa, karéa ye 
Kkükeivos amudeEas 1 Un Ta pXov avTOV TOV ýyenóva 
Tis GTácens XTóXova vapiev ETUKUPOT AL TOV 
vóuov TOV partoTa Xvmobvra TOUS TATPLKLOUS. 
éxérevoe Ò obros pndeva TACO PwWY «vevrakociov 
mheiova xøpav kekija au. TOTE pev ouv Aa pT pos 
ô YT0Xov éyeyóvet TH ype kpatýoas Or YD ò 
ÜoTtepov aÙTÒs Edo KEKTNMEVOS anv ëxew éro- 
Avev érépovs, kal KaTa TOV aùToÙ vOouov Sicny 
COc Ev. 

XL. ‘Trorermouévns dé Tis Tepl TOV UTATLKOY 
apxatpea ðv prroverkias, t ò 67) Kader wratov THS 
oTdcews vy kai TpOTov pfe xai wrelora 
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it is through bate and envy that they have now made 
you dictator; they hope that you will crush the 
people if you prevail, or be crushed yourself if you 
fail.” However, he tried to ward off the threatening 
evils. Having learned the day on which the tribunes 
intended to propose their law, he issued proclamation 
making it a day of general muster, and summoned 
the people from the forum into the Campus Martius, 
with threats of heavy fines upon the disobedient. 
The tribunes, on the contrary, for their part, opposed 
his threats with solemn oaths that they would fine 
him fifty thousand silver drachmas if he did not cease 
trying to rob the people of its vote and its law. 
Then, either because he feared a second condemna- 
tion to exile, a penalty unbecoming toa man of his 
years and achievements, or because he was not able, 
if he wished, to overcome the might of the people 
which was now become resistless and invincible, he 
withdrew to his house, and after alleging sickness for 
several days, resigned his office. 

But the Senate appointed another dictator, and 
he, after making Stolo himself, the very leader of the 
sedition, his master of horse, suffered the law to be 
enacted. It was a most vexatious law for the 
patrician, for it prohibited anyone from owning more 
than five hundred acres of land. At that time, 
then, Stolo was a resplendent figure, owing to his 
victory at the polls; but a little while after, he him- 
self was found to be possessed of what he forbade 
others to own, and so paid the penalty fixed by his 
own law. 

XL. There remained, however, the strife over 
the consular elections,which was the main problem in 
the dissensions, as it was its first cause, and gave 
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Tpåypata TH Povrh Tapéa xe Gua depouévm Trpüs 
Tov Onmov, dryyertat T pogémeoov cadets, Kex- 
Tous a)Üig amd Ths 'Acpiarıkis àpavras Qa- 
Adoons pvupiáot moais eri THY ‘Pwunv éXav- 
vet. apa 66 TO hoy Kat TÀ pya TOU TONE HOU 
Taphy Topboupévns Tis X&pas | Kal tov avOpo- 
TOV, doo Hì  gõrov qw eis THY Popy kata- 
$vyetv, ava, Ta òp o cebavvvpévav. obTOS O0 
þóßos karémavae Tv aTáciv, kai avveAÜóvres 
els TAVTO ToS TrOXXois ot kpdrta voL Kal TH BovrAT 
TO Onuotexoy €(AovTo TávTES ex pias yv ns ĉi- 
KTUTOPa TÒ TÉUT TOV K ígaXXov. o Ò sv pv 
c$o8pa yépwv ral pur pov der éXevrev óySorjkovra 
eT) yeyovévar cuvopav dé THY Aváryiqv kal TOV 
Kivduvov, ote Uirotipnaow cimov, ws "póTepov, 
ouTe mpopdcer Ypnaupevos, AN’ avrobev ÜTO- 
oras THY oTpaTyyiay KaréXeye TOUS paynoo- 
pévovs. 

Eidos dé Ths TOY BapBápov Ms Thy Braio- 
TüT)V ev Tals paxaipars ovaay, as BapBapucàs 
kal cù oboe TÉXVN karaQépovres à uoUs 
párta kal Kepanrag dcéxoT TOV, éxadxevoato 
bev Kpavn Tots TAELTTOLS OXOTLONpA Kal dela Tals 
Tepiepeiars, ws amodtcCaivey T?) Katayvuabat 
TAS payaipas, rois è Pupeois Kio Tepujpuoa e 
Nemiba xa^, TOU Evou ka auto Tas TANYAS 
m g'Téyovros- avutous Óé TOUS cTpariéras e&t 
dake Tos bacols pax pots dua epos xphabat kal 
TOÍS kipeo TOV TONE LOY iTofáXXovras ék6é- 
yechar Tas Karapopas. 

XLI. 'Ezcei òè myatov jaav oi KeXrot, Tepi 
Tov 'Arvíeva ToTapov otpatómreðov Bapv Kal 
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the Senate most concern in its contention with 
the people. But suddenly clear tidings came that 
the Gauls had once more set out from the Adriatic 
Sea, many myriads strong, and were marching on 
Rome. With the word, the actual deeds of war kept 
pace. The country was ravaged, and its population, 
all who could not more easily fly to Rome for refuge, 
scattered among the mountains. This terror put an 
end to the dissension in the city, and brought to- 
gether into conference both the rich and the poor, 
the Senate and the people. All with one mind chose 
Camillus dictator for the fifth time. He was now 
quite old, lacking little of eighty years; but recog- 
nizing the peril and the necessity which it laid upon 
him, he neither made excuse, as before, nor resorted 
to pretext, but instantly took upon him the com- 
mand and went to levying his soldiers. 

Knowing that the prowess of the Barbarians lay 
chiefly in their swords, which they plied in true 
barbaric fashion, and with no skill at all, in mere 
slashing blows at head and shoulders, he had helmets 
forged for most of his men which were all iron and 
smooth of surface, that the enemy’s swords might 
slip off from them or be shattered by them. He 
also had the long shields of his men rimmed round 
with bronze, since their wood could not of itself 
ward off the enemy's blows. The soldiers them- 
selves he trained to use their long javelins like 
spears,—to thrust them under the enemy's swords 
and catch the downward strokes upon them. 

XLI. When the Gauls were near at hand, being 
encamped on the Anio and encumbered with untold 
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ueoTóv ádÜóvov Xeías Éyovres, eEayayau Ti 
Ovvapav iSpvoe Kata váms Marais xai cuy- 
KAITES TOAAaS éxojous, QoTe TO uév TrELTTOV 
àTokpUmTeaÜat, To Ò opwpevov Soxeiv trò déovs 
els ywpia TpocávT) Katetheic@ar. TavTny O6 
Thy Oó£av avtav 0 KajaXXos ab£ew Bovrdpevos 
ov Tpognpuve TOV UTO Todas vropÜovpuévov, àXXà 
Tov yápaxa dpafápevos pépet, méxpt o TovS 
pev. év mpovopais éoxedacpérous karetée, ros Ò 
ev TQ cTpaToméÓóg mücav pav epurrimdapévous 
aderdas kal peOvovtas. rote O6 VUKTÒS ert TOUS 
yeirovs mpoexréurpas éumoÓov eivat tots Bap- 
Bdpas eis TáEw. Kabtotapévors kal dtataparrew 
evOus éwetiovtas, kavefJíflatev ópÜpov tovs ór- 
Altas Kal vapérarTev èv rois. émuTédocs, ToANOUS 
Kal vpoÜ/povs, où% orep ot Bápßapor mpoce- 
Soxwv, dALyous kal àrOXuovs avévras. mpaTov 
uev otv TovTo Tov Kertav avétpepe và $povij- 
pata map  áf(av émeyerpetobat Ssoxovvt oy, 
émevra mpoomimrovTes of Yol kal mpv Ù Tov 
ouviOn Xafeiv Koopov kai OuakpiÜnvat Kata 
Aóxous KLVOUVTES aUTOVS Kat Bialouevor mpds TÒ 
GVVTVYOV &TáKTOUS HVayKacaV mayerGat. Tédos 
66 roð lKKauíAXov tovs omditas érrayovtos, oi uv 
avaTelwdmevol Tas paxaipas ovvipapely čs- 
qevoov, ot Ôe Toig; vocoís ATAVTÕVTES Kal Ta 
ceciónpouéva pépn Tats mAnyals vmodpépovtes 
avéatpepov Tov éxeivwy cíónpov padaxov Óvra 
Kai AeTTaS EXnrapévoy, OTE kaumreo0at TAX 
xai OvrXoUcÜat tas payaipas, Tous de Üvpeous 
200 
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plunder, Camillus led his forces out and posted them 
in a gently sloping glade with many hollows, so that 
the largest part of them were concealed, and the 
part that could be seen had the look of shutting 
themselves up in hilly places out of fear. This 
opinion of them Camillus wished to strengthen, and 
therefore made no defence of those who were 
plundered even at his very feet, but fenced in his 
trenches and lay quiet, until he saw that some of the 
enemy were scattered abroad in foraging parties, 
while those in the camp did nothing but gorge 
themselves with meat and drink Then, while it 
was yet night, he sent his light-armed troops for- 
ward to hinder the Barbarians from falling into 
battle-array and throw them into confusion as they 
issued from their camp. Just before dawn, he led 
his men-at-arms down into the plain and drew them 
up in battle-array, many in number and full of spirit, 
as the Barbarians now saw, not few and timid, 
as they had expected. To begin with, it was this 
which shattered the confidence of the Gauls, who 
thought it beneath them to be attacked first. Then 
again, the light-armed folk fell upon them, forced 
them into action before they had taken their usual 
order and been arrayed in companies, and so com- 
pelled them to fight at random and in utter disorder. 
Finally, when Camillus led his men-at-arms to the 
attack, the enemy raised their swords on high and 
rushed for close quarters. But the Romans thrust 
their javelins into their faces, received their strokes 
on the parts that were shielded by iron, and so turned 
the edge of their metal, which was soft and weakly 
tempered, so much so that their swords quickly bent 
up double, while their shields were pierced and 
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oupmemap0ar kal BaptvecOat TOV vocóv Eper- 
kopévov. &i0 kal uebioTápevot TOV (OltoV mov 
émerp@vTo Tots éxeivwv cvaTpébea0a, Kal Tous 
bo c ovs mapadépeuw érivauavópevo: Tais xepaítv. 
ot O6 "Popatot YUMPOUBEVOUS © opavres 76 ToÍs 
Etec eXPOvTo, Kal povos pev Ñv TOMUS TOV 
TporákToV, vy) 68 TOV Xov TAVTAXGTE Tov 
Tedlov. TOUS yap Nopous kai Ta wrnra TQOKAT- 
eypei Káros, Tò 06 otpatomedov bia TÒ 
Oapoetv adpaxtov ëyovrtes jòecav où YadeT as 
oc opevor. 

Tavrny TH pany éreauy Üarepov Tpioralðera 
yevéolar Xéyovat THS "Pons GOT EWS, kai Bé- 
Batov e£ aUTIAS ppovnpa KATA TOV Kexráv è €yye- 
véc0at "Pepacous opodpa Sedo dar Tvs Bap- 
Bápovs, OS TÒ Tp@rov bud vócovs Kal TÚXAS 
Tapaoyous, ov Kare Kpatos, on avTOv venten- 
pévovs. ob & oiv. à poBos jv ic Xvpós, gre 
0éc0at vópov adeta bar Tous iepeis otparetas 
YOP à» py l'akarwós 7 TOXeuos. 

XLII. Tov pev ov OTPATLOTLKOD ayovey 
obros pyyovicü TQ Kaping TeheuTatos. THY 
yàp Ovedutpavev TÓMw elev ev qapépygo TAÚTNS 
TS aTpaTeéas apayel Tpocywpijcacay avTe. 
TOV O€ TOALTLK@Y Ò péytaToS U7reNELTETO Kal 
XaXemoepos * Tpós TOV ofjuov (g XUpóv emavij- 
KOVTA TH viKn kal Biačópevov € eK ónpoTÓv i ÜTaTOV 
amoseiEar Tapa Tov KabecTOTA vápov, ÅVTITATTO- 
pévns THS BovXMfjs kal tov Kapirrov ove éwans 

1 yvuuvovuévovs with S: yupvods. 


2 kal xaXemárepos Sintenis!, now supported by S: xeAemá- 
TEPOS. 
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weighed down by the javelins which stuck in them. 
Therefore they actually abandoned their own weapons 
and tried to possess themselves of those of their 
enemies, and to turn aside the javelins by grasping 
them in their hands. But the Romans, seeing them 
thus disarmed, at once took to using their swords, 
and there was a great slaughter of their foremost 
ranks, while the rest fled every whither over the 
plain; the hill tops and high places had been occu- 
pied beforehand by Camillus, and they knew that 
their camp could easily be taken, since, in their 
overweening confidence, they had neglected to 
fortify it. 

This battle, they say, was fought thirteen years 
after the capture of Rome, and produced in the 
Romans a firm feeling of confidence regarding the 
Gauls. They had mightily feared these Barbarians, 
who had been conquered by them in the first instance, 
as they felt, in consequence of sickness and extra- 
ordinary misfortunes, rather than of any prowess in 
their conquerors, At any rate, so great had their 
terror been that they made a law exempting priests 
from military service, except in case of a Gallic war. 

XLII. This was the last military exploit performed 
by Camillus, for the capture of Velitrae was a direct 
sequel of this campaign, and it yielded to him with- 
out a struggle. But the greatest of his civil contests 
yet remained and it was harder to wage it now against 
a people which had come back flushed with victory, 
and bent on electing a plebeian consul, contrary to 
the established law. But the Senate opposed their 
demands, and would not sufter Camillus to lay aside 
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amobécOa: tiv apynv, os pet ioxupas xal 
peyarns éEovaias THs éxeivov paynoopévwy av 
Bérxriov únèp THs apictoxpatias. eel 6é 
mpoxabnpévoyv tod Kapirddov kat xpuparitovros 
emi tis ayopas úmnpérns TeudhOeis Tapa TÀv 
ónudpxcov éxéXevaev axorovbeiv kai THY xetpa 
TÔ copa. Trpociyyev ws amdEwy, kpavyi) 06 ral 
Oópu(gos, olos obw, Katéaye T)v d'yopáv, TOV 
pev mepi TOv  KdájuXXov wOovvtay amd Tov 
Bipatos tov Snpociov, TOv. è ToXAQv kdTwÜecv 
ENKE ETLKENEVOLEVWY, amopoUuevos TOS Ta- 
podst THY pèv apxùv ov mponKato, Tovs dé Bov- 
Aevràs avaħaßwv éBadiSev eri Tv ovykXngrov. 
Kal Tpiv eiceXÜetv petaatpadels eig TÒ Karı- 
TÓNOV evEaTo tots Ücots cared bvas TÀ Tapóvra 
T pos TO KUNALO TOV TENOS, Urroayopevos vay 
‘Opovotas iSpicacbat THs Tapaxis KATAGTÁTNS. 

Meyarou o dy@vos ép TH wy vro yevo- 
pévov Tpos Tas évavrías yvopas, pws evixnoev 
) paraxwtépa xal vmeikovca TQ Siw xal 
d:600ca TOY Uratwy Tov Érepov aio ToU TAY- 
uve apxatpecidcat, taita Ò ws tH Bourh 
Soxobvta ToU Sixtatopos ávevmóvros év TQ dijo, 
mapaypua pév, otov eios, "O0pevou TH Bovi 
ÔLNAAATTOVTO Kal Tov Kapordov oixace KpoT@ 
kai Bon poémewmov. TH Ò bo repaía gvveA- 
Qovres ey dicavto THS p ‘Opovoias ‘epov, 
orep evEato KajuXXos, eis THY à'yopàv Kal Thy 
éxkXratav dToTTOV el Tois yeyevnpévois LOpU- 
cacai, tais O6 Kxadrovudvars Aativats piav 


e , + e 
7Hépav TpocÜévras éoprátew TéTTapas, mapav- 152 
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his office, thinking that, with the aid of his great 
power and authority, they could make a better fight 
in defence of their aristocracy. But once when 
Camillus was seated in state and despatching public 
business in the forum, an officer, sent by the tribunes 
of the people, ordered him to follow, actually lay- 
ing hands upon him as though to hale him away. 
All at once such cries and tumult as had never 
been heard before filled the forum, the friends of 
Camillus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the 
tribunal, and the multitude below ordering him to 
drag the dictator away. Camillus, perplexed at the 
issue, did not renounce his office, but taking the 
senators with him, marched off to their place of 
meeting. Before he entered this, turning to the 
Capitol, he prayed the gods to bring the present 
tumults to their happiest end, solemnly vowing to 
build a temple to Concord when the confusion was 
over. 

In the Senate there was a great conflict of opposing 
views, but nevertheless, the milder course prevailed, 
concession was made to the people, and permission 
given them to elect one of the consuls from their 
own body. When the dictator announced this to 
the people as the will and pleasure of the Senate, at 
once, as was to be expected, they were delighted to 
be reconciled with the Senate, and escorted Camillus 
to his home with loud applause. On the following 
day they held an assembly and voted to build a 
temple of Concord, as Camillus had vowed, and to 
have it face the forum and place of assembly, 
to commemorate what had now happened. They 
voted also to add a day to the so-called Latin festival, 
and thereafter to celebrate four days, and that all 
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tíka 68 Ovew xal otehavndopeivy ‘Pwpaiovs 
&ravras. TOv Ò apyatpectwv | BpaBevOévrov 
vmod Kau(XXov kareoráügoav bratoe Mápkos 

s ? 4 * / 4 Ôe NP 
pèw Aipirios èk watpixiwyv, Aevxtos 66 Xé£rios 

^ ^ ^ e 
ék ÓnuoTÓv T PBTOS. «ai toto Tépas ai Ka- 
piddov us čo Xov. 

XLIII. Ev òè To katómw éviavTõ Aormwdys 
vooos épmeaobaa TH Poun tov uev dXAXov xov 
ov ‘TEpiAnT Tov api gs 5: épberpe, TOV Ò apYovTa@Y 
TOUS Tela ovs. 'EreXeirnae 68 xai KdjuXXos, 
HrALKias uèv obveka kai fov TeXELOTHTOS, WS Eb 

» , , P ^ *, A y ¢ 
TiS ÄAAOS åvłpoTwv @paios, avidoas è Po- 
paious as ovde TULTAVTES Of TH vócQ KaT 
éxeivoy Tov xpovov amoÜavóovres. 
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Romans at once perform sacrifices with garlands on 
their heads. At the elections held by Camillus, 
Mareus Aemilius was chosen consul from the 
patricians, and Lucius Sextus first consul from the 
plebeians. This was the last publie act of Camillus. 

XLIII. In the year following, a pestilential sick- 
ness visited Rome, carrying off an incaleulable number 
of the common people, and most of the magistrates. 
Camillus also died at this time, and he was full ripe 
for death, if any man ever was, considering his years 
and the completeness of his life; yet his loss grieved 
the Romans more than that of all those who perished 
of the plague at this time. 
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, , € TA ^ M 
I. 'Apio retóng ó Avotpayov dvds pev Av 
ld ^ * , , ^ 
'"Avriox(80s, Tav O6 Siwy 'AXomekiÜev. mep) 
, ^ + 
& ovatas avtod Xóyyot Stadhopot yeyovaciy, of pèv 
/ + 
€x Èv Tevia gvvTOvo KATABLØCAVTOS Kal META 
THY TENEUTIY atrodtTOVTOS Üvyarépas O00 moXUv 
, , d > , D 
Xpóvov avexddotous Št amopiav «evouévas mpos 
^ ` 1 + ^ 
66 TOVTOY TOV Aóyov vTÓ TOAAOY eipuuévov àvTi- 
, € ^ ^ 
Traccónevos 6 Parnpels Anpurntpios év TQ Lwr- 
, ‘ a , , 7 
pare. Yywpiov Parnpot dyot ywookew ' Apta Tet8ov 
, ? / ^ 
yevópevov, év à TéÜamTat, ka cecunpur Tijg Tepi 
N d e \ ^ 
TOV oi«ov eùmopias Ev uev Tyyeirat THY ÉévrOvVuOV 
, , ^ 3 t ^ ^ 
apy, vy Tpoxcev o! TQ Kvduw Xaxov èr TOV 
^ ^ v , , 
YEVOV TOV TA PEYLOTA TLMNMATA KEKTHMEVWDY, ODS 
TEVTAKOOLOMECL LVOUS Trpoamyópevov, érepov bé TOv 
éfoorpakw pov ovdevt yap TOV "viov, àXXà 
TOig €E oixwy Te peyadwy «ai bia yévovs dyKov 
, s 
éemipOovwy dotpaxov émipéperbat tpitov 86 kal 
TeXevraiov, OTL vikys dvalýuara YopyyiKods 
, > 4 , D ` » 
TpiTo6as èv Atovógov karaXéXoumev, ot kai Kal 
7s éOctkvuvro roux U Tv éxvypadsyv diacwlovtes* 


1 $pxerv 6 Blass, adopting Sintenis’ conjecture: jpie. 
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I. Artstipes, the son of Lysimachus, belonged 
to the tribe Antiochis, and to the deme Alopecé. 
As regards his substance, stories differ, some having 
it that he passed all the days of his life in severe 
poverty, and that at his death he left behind 
him two daughters who for a long time were 
not sought in marriage because of their indigence. 
But in contradiction of this story which so many 
writers give, Demetrius of  Phalerum, in his 
* Socrates," says he knows of an estate in Phalerum 
which belonged to Aristides—the one in which he 
lies buried, and regards as proofs of his opulent 
circumstances, first, his office of Archon Eponymous, 
which only he could hold who obtained it by lot from 
among the families carrying the highest property- 
assessments (these were called Pentacosiomedimni, or 
Five-hundred-bushellers) ; second, his banishment in 
ostracism, for no poor men, but only men from 
great houses which incurred envy because of 
their family prestige, were liable to ostracism; 
third, and last, the fact that he left in the 
precinct of Dionysus as offerings for victory some 
choregic tripods, which, even in our day, were pointed 
out as still bearing the inscription: ** The tribe 
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Antiochis was victorious; Aristides was Choregus ; 
Archestratus was Poet." 

Now this last argument, though it seems very 
strong, is really very weak. For both Epaminondas, 
who, as all men know, was reared and always lived 
in great poverty, and Plato the philosopher, took 
it upon themselves to furnish munificent public 
performances, the first, of men trained to play 
the flute, the second, of boys trained to sing and 
dance ; but Plato received the money that he spent 
thereon from Dion of Syracuse, and Epaminondas 
from Pelopidas. Good men wage no savage and 
relentless war against the gifts of friends, but 
while they look upon gifts taken to be stored 
away and increase the receiver's wealth as ignoble 
and mean, they refuse none which promote an 
unselfish and splendid munificence. 

However, as regards the tripods, Panaetius tries 
to show that Demetrius was deceived Ly identity 
of name. From the Persian wars, he says, down 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war, only two 
Aristides are recorded as victorious choregi, and 
neither of them is identical with the son of 
Lysimachus. One was the son of Xenophilus, and 
the other lived long afterwards, as is proved by 
the inscription itself, which is written in the 
character used after Eucleides, as well as by the 
last name, Archestratus, of whom there is no 
record during the Persian wars, while during the 
time of the Peloponnesian war his name often 
appears as that of a choral poet. 

This argument of Panaetius should be more closely 


1 In 403-402 p.c., when Eucleides was Archon Eponymous, 
the Ionian alphabet was officially adopted at Athens. 
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examined as to its validity ; but to banishment in 
ostracism every one was liable who was superior 
to the common run of men in reputation, or lineage, 
or eloquence. And so it was that Damon, the 
teacher of Pericles, was ostracized because he 
was thought to be rather extiaordinary in his 
wisdom.! Furthermore, Idomeneus says that Aristides 
obtained the office of archon, not by lot, but by 
the election of the Athenians.? And if he was 
made archon after the battle of Plataea, as Demetrius 
himself has written, it is certainly very credible 
that in view of such a reputation and such successes 
as he there won, he should be deemed worthy, 
for his valour, of an office which men who drew lots 
for it obtained for their wealth. In fact, Demetrius 
is clearly ambitious to rescue not only Aristides, 
but also Socrates from what he deems the great 
evil of poverty, for he says that Socrates owned 
not only his house, but also seventy minas out at 
interest with Crito. 

Il. Aristides was an intimate friend of that 
Cleisthenes who set the state in order after the 
expulsion of the tyrants. He also admired and 
emulated, above all other statesmen, Lycurgus 
the Lacedaemonian. He therefore favoured an 
aristocratic form of government, and ever had 
opposed to him, as champion of the people, Themis- 
tocles the son of Neocles. Some say that even 
as boys and fellow-pupils, from the outset, in every 
word and deed, whether serious or trivial, they 
were at variance with one another, and that by 


1 Pericles, iv. 2. 
3 From 508 m.c. to 487 B.C. the archons were elected by 
the Assembly ; after 487, they were once more chosen by lot. 
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this very rivalry their natures were straightway 
made manifest, the one as dexterous, reckless, and 
unscrupulous, easily carried with impetuosity into 
any and every undertaking ; the other as established 
on a firm character, intent on justice, and admitting 
no falsity or vulgarity or deceit, not even in any 
sport whatsoever. 

But Ariston of Ceos says that this enmity of 
theirs, which came to be so intense, had its origin 
in a love affair. They were both enamoured of 
Stesilaüs, who was of Ceian birth, and in beauty 
of person the most brilliant of youths; and they 
cherished their passion so immoderately, that not 
even after the boy's beauty had faded did they 
lay aside their rivalry, but, as though they had 
merely taken preliminary practice and exercise in 
that, they presently engaged in matters of state 
also with passionate heat and opposing desires. 

Themistocles joined a society of political friends, 
and so secured no inconsiderable support and power. 
Hence when some one told him that he would be a 
good ruler over the Athenians if he would only be 
fair and impartial to all, he replied: ** Never may I 
sit on a tribunal where my friends are to get no 
more advantage from me than strangers" But 
Aristides walked the way of statesmanship by him- 
self, on a private path of his own, as it were, because, 
in the first place, he was unwilling to join with any 
comrades in wrong-doing, or to vex them by with- 
holding favours; and, in the second place, he saw 
that power derived from friends incited many to do 
wrong, and so was on his guard against it, deeming 
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it right that the good citizen should base his con- 
fidence only on serviceable and just conduct. 

LHI. However, since Themistocles was a reckless 
agitator, and opposed and thwarted him in every 
measure of state, Aristides himself also was almost 
compelled—partly in self-defence, and partly to 
curtail his adversary’s power, which was increasing 
through the favour of the many—to set himself in 
opposition to what Themistocles was trying to do, 
thinking it better that some advantages should es- 
cape the people than that his adversary, by pre- 
vailing everywhere, should become too strong. 
Finally there came a time when he opposed and 
defeated Themistocles in an attempt to carry some 
really necessary measure. Then he could no longer 
hold his peace, but declared, as he left the Assembly, 
that there was no safety for the Athenian state 
unless they threw both Themistocles and himself 
into the death-pit. On another occasion he him- 
self introduced a certain measure to the people, and 
was carrying it through successfully, in spite of the 
attacks of the opposition upon it, but just as the 
presiding officer was to put it to the final vote, per- 
ceiving, from the very speeches that had been made 
in opposition to it, the inexpediency of his measure, 
he withdrew it without a vote. And oftentimes 
he would introduce his measures through other men, 
that Themistocles might not be driven by the spirit 
of rivalry with him to oppose what was expedient for 
the state. 

Altogether admirable was his steadfast constancy 
amid the revulsions of political feeling. He was not 
unduly lifted up by his honours, and faced adversity 
with a calm gentleness, while in all cases alike he 
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considered it his duty to give his services to his 
country freely and without any reward, either in 
money, or, what meant far more, in reputation. 
And so it befell, as the story goes, that when the 
verses composed by Aeschylus upon Amphiaraiis were 
recited in the theatre :— 


* He wishes not to seem, but rather just to be, 
And reap a harvest from deep furrows in a mind 
From which there spring up honourable counsel- 
lings,” 1 


all the spectators turned their eyes on Aristides, 
feeling that he, above all men, was possessed of such 
excellence. 

IV. It was not only against the inclinations of his 
good-will and personal favour that he was a most 
strenuous champion of justice, but also against those 
of his anger and hatred. At any rate a story is 
told, how he was once prosecuting an enemy in 
court, and after he had made his accusation the 
judges were loath to hear the defendant at all, and 
demanded that their vote be taken against him 
straightway; but Aristides sprang to his feet and 
seconded the culprits plea for a hearing and the 
usual legal procedure. And again, when he was 
serving as private arbitrator between two men, on 
one of them saying that his opponent had done 
Aristides much injury, “Tell me rather,” he said, 
“whether he has done thee any wrong; it is for 
thee, not for myself, that I am seeking justice.” 
When he was elected overseer of the public revenues, 
he proved clearly that large sums had been em- 
bezzled, not only by his fellow-officials, but also by 


1 Seven against Thebes, 592 ff. (Dindorf). 
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those of former years, and particularly by The- 
mistocles :— 


“The man was clever, but of his hand had no control.” 


For this cause, Themistocles banded manv to- 
gether against Aristides, prosecuted him for theft at 
the auditing of his accounts, and actually got a 
verdict against him, according to Idomeneus. But 
the first and best men of the city were incensed at 
this, and he was not only exempted from his fine, 
but even appointed to administer the same charge 
again. Then he pretended to repent him of his 
former course, and made himself more pliable, thus 
giving pleasure to those who were stealing the 
common funds by not examining them or holding 
them to strict account, so that they gorged them- 
selves with the public moneys, and then lauded 
Aristides to the skies, and pleaded with the people 
in his behalf, eagerly desirous that he be once more 
elected to his office. But just as they were about to 
vote, Aristides rebuked the Athenians. “Verily,” 
said he, “when I served you in office with fidelity 
and honour, I was reviled and persecuted; but now 
that [ am flinging away much of the common fund 
to thieves, I am thought to be an admirable citizen. 
For my part, I am more ashamed of my present 
honour than I was of my former condemnation, and 
I am sore distressed for you, because it is more 
honourable in your eyes to please base men than to 
guard the public moneys.” By these words, as well 
as by exposing their thefts, he did indeed stop 
the mouths of the men who were then testifying 
loudly in his favour, but he won genuine and just 
praise from the best citizens. 
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V. Now when Datis, on being sent by Darius 
ostensibly to punish the Athenians for burning 
Sardis, but really to subdue all the Hellenes, put 
in at Marathon with all his armament and went to 
ravaging the country, then, of the ten generals 
appointed by the Athenians for the conduct of the 
war, it was Miltiades who enjoyed the greatest con- 
sideration, but in reputation and influence Aristides 
was second. By adopting at that time the opinion 
of Miltiades about the battle to be fought, he did 
much to turn the scale in its favour. And since 
each general held the chief authority for a single 
day in turn, when the command came round to him, 
he handed it over to Miltiades, thereby teaching his 
fellow-officers that to obey and follow men of 
wisdom is not disgraceful, but dignified and salutary. 
By thus appeasing the jealousy of his colleagues and 
inducing them to be cheerfully contented in the 
adoption of a single opinion (and that the best), 
he confirmed Miltiades in the strength which comes 
from an unrestricted power. For each of the other 
generals at once relinquished his own right to com- 
mand for a day in turn, and put himself under the 
orders of Miltiades. 

In the battle, the Athenian centre was the hardest 
pressed, and it was there that the Barbarians held 
their ground the longest, over against the tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis. There, then, Themistocles 
and Aristides fought brilliantly, ranged side by side ; 
for one was a Leontid, the other an Antiochid. 
When the Athenians had routed the Barbarians 
and driven them aboard their ships, and saw that 
they were sailing away, not toward the islands, but 
into the gulf toward Attica under compulsion of 
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wind and wave, then they were afraid lest the 
enemy find Athens empty of defenders, and so they 
hastened homeward with nine tribes, and reached 
the city that very day. But Aristides was left 
behind at Marathon with his own tribe, to guard 
the captives and the booty. Nor did he belie his 
reputation, but though silver and gold lay about in 
heaps, and though there were all sorts of raiment 
and untold wealth besides in the tents and captured 
utensils, he neither desired to meddle with it him- 
self, nor would he suffer any one else to do so, 
although certain ones helped themselves without his 
knowledge. Among these was Callias the Torch- 
bearer.! 

Some Barbarian, it seems, rushed up to this man, 
supposing him to bea king from his long hair and the 
headband that he wore, made obeisance to him, and 
taking him by the hand in suppliant fashion, showed 
him a great mass of gold buried up in a sort of pit. 
Callias, most savage and lawless of men, took up the 
gold; but the man, to prevent his betraying the 
matter to others, he slew. From this circumstance, 
they say, his descendants are called by the comic 
poets “ Laccopluti," or “ Pit-wealthies,” in sly 
allusion to the place where Callias found his gold. 

Aristides at once received the office of Archon 
Eponymous. And yet Demetrius of Phalerum says 
that it was a little while before his death, and after 
the battle of Plataea, that the man held this office.? 
But in the official records, after Xanthippides, in 
whose year of office Mardonius was defeated at 
Plataea, you cannot find, long as the list is, so much 


! One of the highest officers at the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. * 479-478 B.C. 
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3 Aoy((ea0a: Blass: Aoyifecbaı 7d Gerov reasoning about the 
deity. 
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as the name Aristides; whereas immediately after 
Phaenippus, in whose year of office the victory at 
Marathon was won, an Aristides is recorded as 
archon.! 

VI. Of all his virtues, it was his justice that most 
impressed the multitude, because of its most con- 
tinual and most general exercise. Wherefore, though 
poor and a man of the people, he acquired that most 
kingly and godlike surname of “The Just." This 
no kings or tyrants ever coveted, nay, they rejoiced 
to be surnamed * Besiegers," or cc Thunderbolts,” or 
* Conquerors,” and some “ Eagles,” or “ Hawks,” ? 
cultivating the reputation which is based on violence 
and power, as it seems, rather than on virtue. And 
yet divinity, to which such men are eager to adapt 
and conform themselves, is believed to have three 
elements of superiority,—incorruption, power, and 
virtue ; and the most reverend, the divinest of these, 
is virtue. For vacuum and the ultimate elements 
partake of incorruption; and great power is ex- 
hibited by earthquakes and thunderbolts, and rushing 
tornadoes, and invading floods; but in fundamental 
justice nothing participates except through the 
exercise of intelligent reasoning powers. 

Therefore, considering the three feelings which 
are generally entertained towards divinity,—envy, 
fear, and honourable regard, men seem to envy and 
felicitate the deities for their incorruption and per- 
petuity ; to dread and fear them for their sovereignty 
and power; but to love and honour and revere them 


1 490-489 B.C. 
2 Demetrius Poliorcetes; Ptolemy Ceraunos; Seleucus 
Nicator ; Pyrrhus Aétos ; Antiochus Hieraz. 
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for their justice. And yet, although men are thus 
disposed, it is immortality, of which our nature is 
not capable, and power, the chief disposal of which 
is in the hands of fortune, that they eagerly desire ; 
while as for virtue, the only divine excellence within 
our reach, they put it at the bottom of the list, 
unwisely too, since a life passed in power and great 
fortune and authority needs justice to make it 
divine; by injustice it is made bestial. 

VII. Now, to resume, it befell Aristides to be 
loved at first because of this surname, but afterwards 
to be jealously hated, especially when Themistocles 
set the story going among the mnuititude that 
Aristides had done away with the public courts 
of justice by his determining and judging everything 
in private, and that, without any one perceiving it, 
he had established for himself a monarchy, saving 
only the armed body-guard. And besides, the 
people too must by this time have become greatly 
elated over their victory ; they thought nothing too 
good for themselves, and were therefore vexed with 
those who towered above the multitude in name and 
reputation. So they assembled in the city from all 
the country round, and ostracized Aristides, giving 
to their envious dislike of his reputation the name of 
fear of tyranny. 

Now the sentence of ostracism was not a chastise- 
ment of base practices, nay, it was speciously called 
a humbling and docking of oppressive prestige and 
power; but it was really a merciful exorcism of the 
spirit of jealous hate, which thus vented its malig- 
nant desire to injure, not in some irreparable evil, 
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but in a mere change of residence for ten years. 
And when ignoble men of the baser sort came to be 
subjected to this penalty, it ceased to be inflicted at 
all, and Hyperbolus was the last to be thus ostracized.! 
It is said that Hyperbolus was ostracized for the 
following reason. Alcibiades and Nicias had the 
greatest power in the state, and were at odds. 
Accordingly, when the people were about to exercise 
the ostracism, and were clearly going to vote against 
one or the other of these two men, they came to 
terms with one another, united their opposing 
factions, and effected the ostracism of Hyperbolus. 
The people were incensed at this for they felt that 
the institution had been insulted and abused, and so 
they abandoned it utterly and put an end to it. 

The method of procedure—to give a general out- 
line—was as follows. Each voter took an ostrakon, 
or potsherd, wrote on it the name of that citizen 
whom he wished to remove from the city, and 
brought it to a place in the agora which was all 
fenced about with railings. The archons first counted 
the total number of ostraka cast. For if the voters 
were less than six thousand, the ostracism was void. 
Then they separated the names, and the man who 
had received the most votes they proclaimed banished 
for ten years, with the right to enjoy the income 
from his property. 

Now at the time of which I was speaking, as the 
voters were inscribing their ostra£a, it is said that an 
unlettered and utterly boorish fellow handed his 
ostrakon to Aristides, whom he took to be one of the 
ordinary crowd, and asked him to write Aristides on 
it. He, astonished, asked the man what possible 


1 About 417 B.c. Cf. Nicias, xi., Alcibiades, xiii. 
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wrong Aristides had done him. ‘ None whatever,” 
was the answer, “I don’t even know the fellow, but 
Iam tired of hearing him everywhere called ‘The 
Just?” On hearing this, Aristides made no answer, 
but wrote his name on the ostrakon and handed it 
back. Finally, as he was departing the city, he 
lifted up his hands to heaven and prayed—a prayer 
the opposite, as it seems, of that which Achilles 
made !—that no crisis might overtake the Athenians 
which should compel the people to remember 
Aristides. 

VII. But in the third year thereafter? when 
Xerxes was marching through Thessaly and Boeotia 
against Attica, they repealed their law of ostracism, 
and voted that those who had been sent away under 
it might return. The chief reason for this was their 
fear of Aristides, lest he attach himself to the 
enemy’s cause, and corrupt and pervert many of his 
fellow-citizens to the side of the Barbarian. But 
they much misjudged the man. Even before this 
decree of theirs, he was ever inciting and urging 
the Hellenes to win their freedom; and after it was 
passed, when Themistocles was general with sole 
powers, he assisted him in every undertaking and 
counsel, although he thereby, for the sake of the 
general safety, made his chiefest foe the most 
famous of men. 

Thus when Eurybiades wished to abandon Salamis, 
but the Barbarian triremes, putting out by night, had 
encompassed the strait where he lay round about, 
and had beset the islands therein, and no Hellene 
knew of this encompassment, Aristides came over to 
them from Aegina, venturously sailing through the 


! Iliad i. 407-412, ? 480 B.O. 
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enemy's ships. He went at once by night to the 
tent of Themistocles, and called him forth alone. 
* O Themistocles," said he, “if we are wise, we shall 
at last lay aside our vain and puerile contention, and 
begin a salutary and honourable rivalry with one 
another in emulous struggles to save Hellas, thou as 
commanding general, I as assistant counsellor, since 
at the very outset I learn that thou art the only one 
who has adopted the best policy, urging as thou 
dost to fight a decisive sea-fight here in the narrows 
as soon as may be. And though thine allies oppose 
thee, thy foes would seem to assist thee; for the sea 
round about and behind us is already filled with 
hostile ships, so that even our unwilling ones must 
now of necessity be brave men and fight. Indeed, 
no way of escape is left." To this Themistocles 
replied: “I should not have wished, O Aristides, to 
find thee superior to me here; but I shall try to 
emulate thy fair beginning, and to surpass thee in 
my actions." At the same time he told Aristides of 
the trick that he had contrived against the Barbarian, 
and entreated him to show Eurybiades convincingly, 
inasmuch as he had the greater credit with that 
commander, that there was no safety except in a 
sea-fight. So it happened in the council of generals 
that Cleocritus the Corinthian declared to The- 
mistocles that Aristides also was opposed to his plan, 
since he, though present, held his peace. Aristides 
at once replied that he would not have held his 
peace had not Themistocles counselled for the best ; 
but as it was, he kept quiet, not out of any good- 
will to the man, but because he approved of his 
plan. 
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Tà Cevypara Hercher and Blass with FS: rò (eUypa. 
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IX. While the captains of the Hellenes were 
acting on this plan, Aristides noticed that Psyttaleia, 
a small island lying in the straits in front of Salamis, 
was full of the enemy. He therefore embarked 
in small boats the most ardent and the most 
warlike of the citizens, made a landing on Psyttaleia, 
joined battle with the Barbarians, and slew them 
all, save the few conspicuous men who were taken 
alive. Among these were three sons of the King’s 
sister Sandaucé, whom he straightway sent to 
Themistocles, and it is said that, in obedience 
to some oracle or other, and at the bidding of 
Euphrantides the seer, they were sacrificed to 
Dionysus Carnivorous. Then Aristides lined the 
islet all round with his hoplites, and lay in wait 
for any who should be cast up there, that no 
friend might perish, and no foe escape, For the 
greatest crowding of the ships, and the most 
strenuous part of the battle, seems to have been 
in this region. And for this reason a trophy was 
erected on Psyttaleia. 

After the battle, Themistocles, by way of sounding 
Aristides, said that the deed they had now 
performed was a noble one, but a greater still 
remained, and that was to capture Asia in Europe, 
by sailing up to the Hellespont as fast as they could 
and cutting in twain the bridges there. But 
Aristides cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him abandon the proposal, and seek rather with 
al diligence how they might most speedily expel 
the Mede from Hellas, lest, being shut in and 
unable to make his escape, from sheer necessity 


1 Cf, Themistocles, xiii. 2. 
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1 JokiudTa Toy Blass with FS : uaxiuóraTov, 
? «al rhv Hercher and Blass with FaS : 3j». 
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he throw this vast force of his upon the defensive. 
So Themistocles sent once more the eunuch Arnaces,} 
a prisoner of war, bidding him tell the King that 
the Hellenes had actually set out on a voyage 
to attack the bridges, but that he, Themistocles, 
had succeeded in turning them back, wishing to 
save the King. 

X. At this Xerxes grew exceeding fearful, and 
hurried straight to the Hellespont; but Mardonius, 
with the flower of the army, to the number of 
three hundred thousand men, was left behind. 
He was a formidable adversary, and because his 
confidence in his infantry was strong, he wrote 
threateningly to the Hellenes, saying: “ Ye have 
conquered with your maritime timbers landsmen 
who know not how to ply the oar; but now, broad 
is the land of Thessaly and fair the plain of Boeotia 
for brave horsemen and men-at-arms to contend 
in.” But to the Athenians he sent separate letters 
and proposals from the King, who promised to 
rebuild their city, give them much money, and 
make them lords of the Hellenes, if only they 
would cease fighting against him. 

When the Lacedaemonians learned this, they 
took fright, and sent an embassy to Athens, begging 
the Athenians to despatch their wives and children 
to Sparta, and to accept from her a support for 
their aged and infirm; for great was the distress 
among the people, since it had so recently lost 
both land and city. However, after listening to 
the embassy, on motion of Aristides, they answered 


! Cf. Themistocles, xvi. 2 f. 
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with an admirable answer, declaring that they 
could be tolerant with their foes for supposing 
that everthing was to be bought for wealth and 
money, since their foes could conceive of nothing 
higher than these things; but they were indignant 
at the Lacedaemonians for having an eye only 
to the penury and indigence that now reignea 
at Athens, and for being so unmindful of the valour 
and ambition of the Athenians as to exhort them 
to contend for Hellas merely to win their rations. 
When Aristides had made this motion and had 
introduced the waiting embassies into the Assembly, 
he bade the Lacedaemonians tell their people that 
there was not bulk of gold above or below ground 
so large that the Athenians would take it in 
payment for the freedom of the Hellenes; and to 
the messengers of Mardonius he said, pointing to 
the sun: “As long as yonder sun journeys his 
appointed journey, so long will the Athenians wage 
war against the Persians in behalf of the land 
which has been ravaged by them and of the 
temples which they have defiled and consumed 
with fire." Still further, he made a motion that 
the priests should solemnly curse all who came to 
a parley with the Medes or forsook the alliance of 
the Hellenes. 

When Mardonius for the second time invaded 
Attica, again the people crossed over to Salamis. 
Then Aristides, who had been sent as envoy to 
Lacedaemon, inveighed against their sluggishness 
and indifference, in that they had once more 
abandoned Athens to the Barbarian, and demanded 
that they go to the aid of what was still left ot 
Hellas. On hearing this, the Ephors, as long as 
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it was day, publicly disported themselves in easy- 
going festival fashion ; for it was their festival of the 
Hyacinthia. But in the night they selected five 
thousand Spartans, each of whom had seven Helots 
to attend upon him, and sent them forth without 
the knowledge of the Athenians. So when Aristides 
came before them with renewed invectives, they 
laughed and said he was but a sleepy babbler, 
for that their army was already in Arcadia on 
its march against the “strangers” (they called the 
Persians strangers) But Aristides declared they 
were jesting out of all season, forasmuch as they 
were deceiving their friends instead of their enemies. 
This is the way Idomeneus tell the story. But in 
the decree which Aristides caused to be passed, he 
himself is not named as envoy, but Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides. 

XI. Having been elected general with sole powers 
in view of the expected battle, he came to Plataea ! 
at the head of eight thousand Athenian hoplites. 
There Pausanias also, the commander in chief of 
the whole Hellenic army, joined him with his 
Spartans, and the forces of the rest of the Hellenes 
kept streaming up. Now, generally speaking, 
there was no limit to the encampment of the 
Barbarians as it lay stretched out along the river 
Asopus, so vast was it; but round their baggage 
trains and chief headquarters they built a quad- 
rangular wall, whereof each side was ten stadia 
in length. 

To Pausanias and all the Hellenes under him 
Tisamenus the Eleian made prophecy, and foretold 
victory for them if they acted on the defensive and 


1 Spring of 479 p.c. 
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did not advance to the attack. But Aristides sent 
to Delphi and received from the god response that 
the Athenians would be superior to their foes if they 
made vows to Zeus, Cithaeronian Hera, Pan, and 
the Sphragitic nymphs; paid sacrifices to the heroes 
Androcrates, Leucon, Pisandrus, Damocrates, Hyp- 
sion, Actaeon, and Polyidus; and if they sustained 
the peril of battle on their own soil, in the plain of 
Eleusinian Demeter and Cora. When this oracle 
was reported to Aristides, it perplexed him greatly. 
The heroes to whom he was to sacrifice were, it was 
true, ancient dignitaries of the Plataeans; and the 
cave of the Sphragitic nymphs was on one of the 
peaks of Cithaeron, facing the summer sunsets, and 
in it there was also an oracle in former days, as they 
say, and many of the natives were possessed of the 
oracular power, and these were called nympholepiz, 
or *nymph-possessed." But the plain of Eleusinian 
Demeter, and the promise of victory to the Athenians 
if they fought the battle in their own territory, 
called them back, as it were, to Attica, and changed 
the seat of war. 

At this time the general of the Plataeans, Arim- 
nestus, had a dream in which he thought he was 
accosted by Zeus the Saviour and asked what the 
Hellenes had decided to do, and replied: * On the 
morrow, my Lord, we are going to lead our army 
back to Eleusis, and fight out our issue with the 
Barbarians there, in accordance with the Pythian 
oracle." "Then the god said they were entirely in 
error, for the Pythian oracle's places were there in 
the neighbourhood of Plataea, and if they sought 
them they would surely find them. All this was 
made so vivid to Arimnestus that as soon as he awoke 
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1 xdvu omitted by Bekker, now found in §. 
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he summoned the oldest and most experienced of his 
fellow-citizens. By conference and investigation 
with these he discoverd that near Hysiae, at the 
foot of mount Cithaeron, there was a very ancient 
temple bearing the names of Eleusinian Demeter and 
Cora. Straightway then he took Aristides and led 
him to the spot. They found that it was naturally 
very well suited to the array of infantry against a 
force that was superior in cavalry, since the spurs of 
Cithaeron made the edges of the plain adjoining the 
temple unfit for horsemen. There, too, was the 
shrine of the hero Androcrates hard by, enveloped 
in a grove of dense and shady trees. And besides, 
that the oracle might leave no rift in the hope 
of victory, the Plataeans voted, on motion of Arim- 
nestus, to remove the boundaries of Plataea on 
the side toward Attica, and to give this territory 
to the Athenians, that so they might contend in 
defence of Hellas on their own soil, in accordance 
with the oracle. 

This munificence of the Plataeans became so 
celebrated that Alexander, many years afterwards, 
when he was now King of Asia,! built the walls of 
Plataea, and had proclamation made by herald at the 
Olympic games that the King bestowed this grace 
upon the Plataeans in return for their bravery and 
magnanimity in freely bestowing their territory upon 
the Hellenes in the Median war, and so showing 
themselves most zealous of all. 

XII. Now with the Athenians the men of Tegea 
came to strife regarding their position in the line. 
They claimed that, as had always been the case, 
since the Lacedaemonians held the right wing, they 
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themselves should hold the left, and in support of 
their claim they sounded loudly the praises of their 
ancestors. The Athenians were incensed, and 
Aristides came forward and made this speech: “ To 
argue with the men of Tegea about noble birth and 
bravery, there is surely no time now ; but we declare 
to you, O Spartans, and to the rest of the Hellenes, 
that valour is not taken away from a man, nor is 
it given him, by his position in the line. Whatsoever 
post ye shall assign to us, we will endeavour to main- 
tain and adorn it, and so bring no disgrace upon the 
contests we have made before. We are come, not 
to quarrel with our allies, but to do battle with our 
foes; not to heap praises on our fathers, but to show 
ourselves brave men in the service of Hellas. It is 
this contest which will show how much any city or 
captain or private soldier is worth to Hellas." On 
hearing this, the councillors and leaders declared for 
the Athenians, and assigned to them the other wing. 

XIII. While Hellas was thus in suspense and 
Athens especially in danger, certain men of that 
city who were of prominent families and large 
wealth, but had been impoverished by the war, saw 
that with their riches all their influence in the city 
and their reputation had departed, while other men 
now had the honours and offices. They therefore 
met together secretly at a certain house in Plataea, 
and conspired to overthrow the democracy; or, it 
their plans did not succeed, to injure the general 
cause and betray it to the Barbarians. 

Such was the agitation in the camp, and many 
had already been corrupted, when Aristides got 
wind of the matter, and, fearful of the crisis that 
favoured the plot, determined not to leave the 
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matter in neglect, nor yet to bring it wholly to the 
light, since it could not be known how many would 
be implicated by a test which was based on justice 
rather than expediency. Accordingly, he arrested 
some eight or so of the many conspirators. Two of 
these, against whom the charge was first formally 
brought, and who were really the most guilty ones, 
Aeschines of Lamptrae and Agesias of Acharnae, 
fled the camp. The rest he released, affording thus 
an opportunity for encouragement and repentance to 
those who still thought they had escaped detection, 
and suggested to them that the war was a great 
tribunal for their acquittal from the charges made 
against them, provided they took sincere and 
righteous counsel in behalf of their country. 

XIV. After this, Mardonius made trial of the 
Hellenes with that arm of his service in which he 
thought himself most superior He despatched all 
his cavalry against them as they lay encamped at the 
foot of Cithaeron, in positions that were rugged and 
rocky—all except the Megarians. These, to the 
number of three thousand, were encamped the 
rather in open plain. For this reason they suffered 
severely at the hands of the cavalry, which poured 
in tides against them, and found access to them 
on every side. Accordingly, they sent a messenger 
in haste to Pausanias, bidding him come to their aid, 
since they were unable of themselves to withstand 
the host of the Barbarians. Pausanias, on hearing 
this, and seeing at once that the camp of the 
Megarians was as good as hidden from view by the 
multitude of the enemy's javelins and arrows, and 
that its defenders were huddled together in narrow 
quarters, on his own part had no way of rendering 
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them aid against horsemen, since his phalanx of 
Spartans was full-armoured and slow of movement; 
but to the rest of the generals and captains of the 
Hellenes who were about him he proposed, in order to 
stir up their valour and ambition, that some of them 
should volunteer to make contention for the succour 
of the Megarians. The rest all hesitated, but 
Aristides, in behalf of the Athenians, undertook 
the task, and despatched his most zealous captain, 
Olympiodorus, with the three hundred picked men 
of his command, and archers mingled with them. 
These quickly arrayed themselves and advanced 
to the attack on the run. Masistius, the commander 
of the Barbarian cavalry,a man of wonderful prowess 
and of surpassing stature and beauty of person, saw 
them coming, and at once wheeled his horse to 
face them and charged down upon them. Then 
there was a mighty struggle between those who 
withstood and those who made the charge, since 
both regarded this as a test of the whole issue 
between them. Presently the horse of Masistius 
was hit with an arrow, and threw his rider, who 
lay where he fell, unable to raise himself, so heavy 
was his armour; and yet he was no easy prey to 
the Athenians, though they pressed upon him 
and smote him. For not only his chest and 
head, but also his limbs were encased in gold and 
bronze and iron. But at last, with the spike of 
a javelin, through the eye-hole of his helmet, he was 
smitten to the death, and the rest of the Persians 
abandoned his body and fled. The magnitude of 
their success was known to the Hellenes, not 
from the multitude of those they slew, for few 
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had fallen, but from the grief of the Barbarians. 
For they shore their own hair in tribute to Masistius, 
and that of their horses and mules, and filled the 
plain with their wailing cries. They felt that they 
had lost a man who, after Mardonius himself, was by 
far the first in valour and authority. 

XV. After this cavalry battle, both sides refrained 
from further fighting for a long time, since only 
as they acted on the defensive would victory be 
theirs—so the soothsayers interpreted the sacrifices 
alike for Persians and Hellenes,— but if they attacked, 
defeat. At last Mardonius, since he had supplies 
remaining for only a few days, and since the 
Hellenes were ever increasing in number as fresh 
bodies joined them, impatiently determined to 
wait no longer, but to cross the Asopus at day- 
break and attack the Athenians unexpectedly. 
During the evening he gave the watchword to 
his commanders. 

But about midnight a solitary horseman quietly 
approached the camp of the Hellenes, and falling 
in with the outposts, ordered that Aristides the 
Athenian come to him. He was speedily obeyed, 
and then said: “I am Alexander the Macedonian, 
and I am come at the greatest peril to myself, 
out of my good-will toward you, that no suddenness 
of attack may frighten you into inferior fighting. 
Mardonius will surely give battle on the morrow, 
not because he has substantial hope or even courage, 
but because he is destitute of provisions. His sooth- 
sayers, indeed, are trying to keep him from battle by 
unpropitious sacrifices and oracular utterances, while 
his army is full of dejection and consternation $ 
but he must needs boldly try his fortune, or sit 
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still and endure extremest destitution.” When he 
had told him this, Alexander begged Aristides to 
keep the knowledge to himself and bear it well 
in mind, but to tell it to none other. Aristides 
replied that it was not honourable to conceal this 
knowledge from Pausanias, since it was on him 
that the supreme command devolved, but that 
it should not be told the other leaders before the 
battle; though in case Hellas were victorious, no 
man should remain ignorant of Alexander's zeal 
and valour. After this conversation, the king 
of the Macedonians rode off back again, and 
Aristides went to the tent of Pausanias and told 
him all that had been said. Then they summoned 
the other leaders and gave them orders to keep 
the army in array, since there was to be a 
battle. 

XVI. At this juncture, as Herodotus relates, 
Pausanias sent word to Aristides, demanding that 
the Athenians change their position and array 
themselves on the right wing, over against the 
Persians, where they would contend better, he 
said, since they were versed already in the Persian 
style of fighting, and emboldened by a previous 
victory over them ; the left wing, where the Medising 
Hellenes were going to attack, should be intrusted 
to himself and his Spartans. 

The rest of the Athenian generals thought it 
inconsiderate and annoying in Pausanias to leave 
the rest of his line in the position assigned, while 
he moved them, and them only, back and forth 
like Helots, and put them forward where the 
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fighting was to be hottest. But Aristides declared 
that they were utterly wrong; they had contended 
emulously with the Tegeans, but a little while 
back, for the occupation of the left wing, and 
plumed themselves on being preferred before those 
rivals; but now, when the Lacedaemonians of 
their own accord vacated the right wing for them, 
and after a fashion proffered them the leadership 
among the Hellenes, they neither welcomed the 
reputation thus to be won, nor counted it gain 
that their contention would thus be, not with men 
of the same tribes and kindreds, but rather with 
Barbarians and natural enemies. Upon this the 
Athenians very willingly exchanged posts with 
the Spartans, and the word passed from lip to 
lip far through their ranks that their enemies 
would attack them with no better arms and with 
no braver spirits than at Marathon, nay, with 
the same kind of archery as then, and with the 
same variegated vesture and gold adornments to 
cover soft bodies and unmanly spirits; “while 
we have not only like arms and bodies with our 
brethren of that day, but that greater courage 
which is born of our victories; and our contest is 
not alone for land and city, as theirs was, but 
also for the trophies which they set up at Marathon 
and Salamis, in order that the world may think 
that not even those were due to Miltiades only, 
or to fortune, but to the Athenians." 

The Spartans and Athenians, then, were busily 
engaged in exchanging posts; but the Thebans 
heard of it from deserters and told Mardonius. He, 
at once, whether through fear of the Athenians or 
out of ambition to engage with the Lacedaemonians, 
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auptreceiy ptXOT MovMEVOS, àvrvmapettyye  ToUs 
Ilépcas emi rò 8e£ióv, rods 66 “EXAnvas éxéAeve 
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T POTOV Epupdrov epépovto 7 pos Tv money TOV 
IIxXa-a:écv of TroXXof, Kal OópvBos ay exe? ĝia- 
OKLÒVAUÉVOV kai KATACKNVOÚVTO©OV ATÁKTWS. ÅAKE- 
Satpoviors 66 avvéBatvev ! rovs póvois. dronet- 
mesclat tov drdkwv ‘Apouddpetos yap, aviip 
Gupoedijs Kat prroxivdvvos, eraat T pos TV 
páxnv oTapyõv kal Bapuvepevos Tas Todas 
ava Boras Kat HEART ELS, TÓTE On TavTaT ace THY 
peraváaTacur puyny aTOKAN@Y kai ámóbpagw, 
oÙ egy Aebvrety THY Táfiw, AAN abTOÜ: uévov 
nerà Toy éavToD Xoxvr&v vT0o Tja coat Mapéo- 
viov. as 66 Iavcavías émeAÜov Ereye TavTA 
mparrew epndicpéva Kal dedoymeva TOUS , EAA- 
gi», apawevos Taiv yepoiy 7éTpov  uéyav ò 

1 øvvéßawev Blass, adopting the conjecture of Sintenis! : 
ovveBn [utr] 
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counterchanged his Persians to the right wing, and 
ordered the Hellenes with him to set themselves 
against the Athenians. When this change in his 
enemy's order of battle was manifest, Pausanias 
returned and occupied the right wing again, where- 
upon Mardonius also resumed his own left wing, just 
as he stood at the beginning, facing the Lacedae- 
monians. And thus the day came to an end without 
action. The Hellenes, on deliberation, decided to 
change their camp to a position farther on, and to 
secure a spot where there was plenty of good water, 
since the neighbouring springs were defiled and 
ruined by the Barbarians' superior force of cavalry. 
XVII. Night came on, and the generals set out to 
lead their torces to the appointed encampment. The 
soldiers, however, showed no great eagerness to 
follow in close order, but when they had once 
abandoned their first defences, most of them hurried 
on toward the city of Plataea, and there tumult 
reigned as they scattered about and encamped in no 
order whatsover. But it chanced that the Lacedae- 
monians were left alone behind the others, and that 
too against their will. For Amompharetus, a man of 
a fierce and venturesome spirit, who had long been 
mad for battle and distressed by the many post- 
ponements and delays, now at last lost all control 
of himself, denounced the change of position as a 
runaway flight, and declared that he would not 
abandon his post, but stay there with his company 
and await the onset of Mardonius. And when 
Pausanias came up and told him that their action 
had been formally voted by the Hellenes in council, 
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Amompharetus picked up a great stone and threw it 
down at the feet of Pausanias, saying that was his 
personal ballot for battle, and he cared not a whit 
for the cowardly counsels and votes of the rest. 
Pausanias, perplexed at the case, sent to the Athe- 
nians, who were already moving off, begging them 
to wait and make the march in company with him, 
and then began to lead the rest of his troops 
toward Plataea, with the idea that he would thus 
force Amompharetus from his position. 

At this point day overtook them, and Mardonius, 
who did not fail to notice that the Hellenes had 
abandoned their encampment, with his force in full 
array, bore down upon the Lacedaemonians, with great 
shouting and clamour on the part of the Barbarians, 
who felt that there would be no real battle, but that 
the Hellenes had only to be snatched off as they 
fled. And this lacked but little of coming to pass. 
For Pausanias, on seeing the situation, though he 
did check his march and order every man to take 
post for battle, forgot, either in his rage at Amom- 
pharetus or his confusion at the speed of the enemy, 
to give the signal for battle to the confederate 
Hellenes. For this reason they did not come to his 
aid at once, nor in a body, but in small detachments 
and straggling, after the battle was already joined. 

When Pausanias got no favourable omens from his 
sacrifices, he ordered his Lacedaemonians to sit quiet 
with their shields planted in front of them, and to 
await his orders, making no attempt to repulse their 
enemies, while he himself went to sacrificing again. 
By this time the horsemen were charging upon 
them ; presently their missiles actually reached them, 
and many a Spartan was smitten, And then it was 
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Twas apvw TpooTecóvras àpmátew kai cappi- 
Trew TÀ Tepl THY Üvatav, Tov Gà Havoaviay Kai 
TOUS "rep aUTOV QUK eyovTas öra páfOow Kal 
pc TLÉL maie 610 kal vOv éxeivns THS èmiôpouñs 
plpenpata Tas Tep TOV Popov èv Lardptn mXyyás 
Tov épynSwv xai tiv peta TadtTa tov  AvOÓOV 
sor cuvTercia bar, 

XVIII. Avo $opàv oiv ô llavaavías tots mapot- 
aw, dXXa, TOD pavTews T àXXois tepeia kaTa- 
BáXXovros, rpémera, mpòs TO 'Hpatov tÅ dyer 
SedaKpumevos, kai Tas xetpas avacywv evEaTo 
KiOatpwvia "Hpg xal 0cots &XXots, ot IIXavatióa 
y jv €xovatr, et u) mémpætat Tois " EXXqgot veküv, 
àXXà Opdcavras yé vt TraÜetv kai Gei£avras Epyw 
Tots vroXenuiots, ws eT avdpas aryaÜoUe Kal pays- 
cOat peualnxotas éoTpáTrevcav. Tavita Tov 
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TÀ lepà kai viv 0 pavtis Eppate. Kati GoÜévros 
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that Callicrates, said to be the fairest of the Hellenes 
to look upon, and the tallest man in their whole 
army, was shot, and, dying, said he did not grieve at 
death, since he had left his home to die for Hellas, 
but at dying without striking a single blow. Their 
experience was indeed a terrible one, but the restraint 
of the men was wonderful. They did not try to 
repel the enemy who were attacking them, but 
awaited from their god and their general the favour- 
able instant, while they endured wounds and death 
at their posts. 

Some say that as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying, a little to one side of his line of battle, 
some Lydians suddenly fell upon him and rudely 
hurled away the sacrificial offerings; and that 
Pausanias and his attendants, being without weapons, 
smote the intruders with the sacrificial staves and 
goads; wherefore, to this day, in imitation of this 
onslaught, the ceremonies of beating the young 
warriors round the altar at Sparta, and of the pro- 
cession of the Lydians which follows this, are duly 
celebrated as rites. 

XVIII. Then, in distress at this state of affairs, 
while the seer slew victim after victim, Pausanias 
turned his face, all tears, toward the Heraeum, and 
with hands uplifted prayed Cithaeronian Hera and 
the other gods of the Plataean land that, if it was 
not the lot of the Hellenes to be victorious, they 
might at least do great deeds before they fell, and 
show to a certainty that their enemies had marched 
out against men who were brave and who knew how 
to fight. While Pausanias was thus calling on the 
gods, right in the midst of his prayers, the sacrifices 
showed themselves propitious and the seer announced 
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l eis ovs Hercher and Blass with S: mobs. 
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victory. Word was at once passed all along the 
line to set themselves in motion against the enemy, 
and the phalanx suddenly had the look of a fierce 
beast bristling up to defend itself. The Barbarians 
then got assurance that their contest was to be with 
men who would fight to the death. Therefore they 
made a rampart of their wicker targets and shot 
their arrows into the ranks of the Lacedaemonians. 
These, however, kept their shields closely locked 
together as they advanced, fell upon their foemen, 
tore away their wicker targets, and then, smiting the 
Persians in face and breast with their long spears, 
they slew many, who nevertheless did great deeds of 
courage before they fell. For they grasped the long 
spears with their naked hands, fractured them for 
the most part, and then took to short-range fighting 
with a will, plying their caggers and scimetars, tear- 
ing away their enemies’ shields, and locking them in 
close embrace ; and so they held out a long time. 
The Athenians, meanwhile, were quietly awaiting 
the Lacedaemonians. But when the shouts of those 
engaged in battle fell loud upon their ears, and there 
came, as they say,a messenger from Pausanias telling 
them what was happening, they set out with speed 
to aid him. However, as they were advancing 
through the plain to his aid, the medising Hellenes 
bore down upon them. Then Aristides, to begin 
with, when he saw them, went far forward and 
shouted to them, invoking the gods of Hellas, that 
they refrain from battle, and oppose not nor hinder 
those who were bearing aid to men standing in the 
van of danger for the sake of Hellas. But as soon 
as he saw that they paid no heed to him, and were 
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, ^ 
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, ^ ^ © ^ 3 
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1 ô bracketed in Sintenis?; Blass reads eis tò IIrov ó with 
S, after Hercher, thus agreeing with Herodotus viii. 135. 
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arrayed for battle, then he turned aside from rendering 
aid where he had proposed, and engaged with these, 
though they were about fifty thousand in number. 
But the greater part of them at once gave way and 
withdrew, especially as the Barbarians had also 
retired, and the battle is said to have been fought 
chiefly with the Thebans, whose foremost and most 
influential men were at that tine very eagerly 
medising, and carried with them the multitude, not 
of choice, but at the bidding of the few. 

XIX. The contest thus begun in two places, the 
Lacedaemonians were first to repulse the Persians. 
Mardonius was slain by a man of Sparta named 
Arimnestus, who crushed his head with a stone, even 
as was forctold him by the oracle in the shrine of 
Amphiaraüs. Thither he had sent a Lydian man, 
and a Carian besides to the oracle of Trophonius.! 
This latter the prophet actually addressed in the 
Carian tongue ; but the Lydian, on lying down in the 
precinct of Amphiaraüs, dreamed that an attendant 
of the god stood by his side and bade him be gone, 
and on his refusal, hurled a great stone upon his 
head, insomuch that he died from the blow (so ran 
the man’s dream). These things are so reported. 
Furthermore, the Lacedaemonians shut the flying 
Persians up in their wooden stockade. 

Shortly after this it was that the Athenians routed 
the Thebans, after slaying three hundred, their most 
eminent leaders, in the actual battle. After the rout 
was effected, and more might have been slain, there 
came a messenger to the Athenians, telling them 
that the Barbarian force was shut up and besieged 


1 According to Herodotus, viii. 135, Mys the Carian visited 
the shrine of the Ptoan Apollo, overlooking Lake Copais. 
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1 Coraés and Bekker insert after this verse the pentameter : 
ebróAuo Wuxas Ahuars meidóuevoi, following the bold impulse of 
their spirit, found in the Palatine Anthology, vi. 50. 
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in their stockade. So they suffered the Hellenes in 
front of them to make good their escape, while they 
themselves marched to the stockade. They brought 
welcome aid to the Lacedaemonians, who were 
altogether inexperienced and helpless in storming 
walled places, and captured the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. Out of three hundred 
thousand, only forty thousand, it is said, made their 
escape with Artabazus. Of those who contended 
in behalf of Hellas, there fell in all one thousand 
three hundred and sixty. Of these, fifty-two were 
Athenians, all of the Aeantid tribe, according to 
Cleidemus, which made the bravest contest (for which 
reason the Aeantids used to sacrifice regularly to the 
Sphragitic nymphs the sacrifice ordained by the 
Pythian oracle for the victory, receiving the expenses 
therefor from the public funds); ninety-one were 
Lacedaeinonians, and sixteen were men of Tegea. 
Astonishing, therefore, is the statement of Herod- 
otus,! where he says that these one hundred and fifty- 
nine represented the only Hellenes who engaged the 
enemy, and that not one of the rest did so. Surely the 
total number of those who fell, as well as the monu- 
ments erected over them, testifies that the success was 
a common one. Besides, had the men of three cities 
only made the contest, while the rest sat idly by, 
the altar would not have been inscribed as it was :— 


“Here did the Hellenes, flushed with a victory 
granted by Ares 

Over the routed Persians, together, for Hellas 

delivered, 

Build them an altar of Zeus, Zeus as De- 

liverer known.” 
l ix. 85, 
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e , , , , , 
marow tordvat  GuyxcpoUvTOV —€KeLvOlS, TAP 
ovoey àv TAÜcv evOls ácoXéoÜa, Ta TpdypaTa 
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Kpiow pevar Tots " EXXqauw. évrabOa Bovdevo- 
péva TOV EM ajvey Ocoycitwr n 6 Meyapevs 
eimev, ws érépa! mode Óoréov ein TO üpic'etov, 
ei p^ Botrovrau cvvrapátau TONE LOD eppvrsovs 
ert TOUT ò àvaa Tàs KXeóxpvros 0 ,KopivOtos 
bofav pev Tape x ev WS Kopw6tors aitoo TO 
aplaTEtov jr yàp év a&i@pare peyioTe@ pera, TH 
Xmáprqv Kat TAS A6ijvas D Kópıvbos' eime Ge 
Tüciv dpécavra Kal Cavpac tov Novo vmep 
IlAaraiéev, kai cuveBovrevee Thv tAoverxiav 
üveXetv éxelvots TÒ apiateloy amoðovtas, ols 
ovSeTépous Timwpeévors &xy0ecÜat. pyOévtay &é 
TovTwy mpatos pev “Apioteidns ocvveywpnoey 
1 ¿répa Bekker has obderépa neither city, adopting a conjec- 
ture of Muretus. 
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This battle was fought on the fourth of the month 
Boédromion, as the Athenians reckon time; but 
according to the Boeotian calendar, on the twenty- 
seventh of the month Panemus, the day when, 
down to the present time, the Hellenic council 
assembles in Plataea, and the Plataeans sacrifice to 
Zeus the Deliverer for the victory. We must not 
wonder at the apparent discrepancy between these 
dates, since, even now that astronomy is a more 
exact science, different peoples have different be- 
ginnings and endings for their months. 

XX. After this, the Athenians would not grant 
the Spartans the highest meed of valour, nor allow 
them to erect a general trophy, and the cause of the 
Hellenes had certainly gone at once to destruction 
from their armed contention, had not Aristides, by 
abundant exhortation and admonition, checked his 
fellow-generals, especially Leocrates and Myronides, 
and persuaded them to submit the case to the 
Hellenes for decision. Thereupon, in the council of 
the Hellenes, Theogeiton the Megarian said that the 
meed of valour must be given to some third city, 
unless they desired the confusion of a civil war. At 
this point Cleocritus the Corinthian rose to speak. 
Every one thought he would demand the meed of 
valour for the Corinthians, since Corinth was held in 
greatest estimation after Sparta and Athens. But to 
the astonishment and delight of all he made a 
proposition in behalf of the Plataeans, and counselled 
to take away contention by giving them the meed of 
valour, since at their honour neither claimant could 
take offence. To this proposal Aristides was first to 


} About August 1, 479 B.O. 
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umép trav 'A@nvaiwyv, émevra Tlaveavias vbmép 
tov Aaxedaipoviwy. otTw 06. O.aXXavyévres 
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éaTías. of uev ov üpyovres TOV ‘EAAHvOY mepi- 
Lovtes evOds jvayxalovy amooBevvivar Tà Tupa 
mdvta TOUS ypwpévovs, èx 06 llAaratém» Eù- 
yidas vmosyópevos ws evdexeTal TaYLOTA koptetv 
TÒ mapa tod Oeod Tip "kev eig Aeddots. ay- 
vicas è TO cO Kal mepippavápevos eaTepava- 
caro 6ádvgy Kal ANaBav amò Tod Bwpod To rip 
Spoum maduv eig tas IIXaraiàg éywpe ral mpo 
Alov dvopov éravnrGe, THs avTns nuépas 
xirious otadious Katavicas. daotmacdpevos 06 
TOUS moditas kai TÓ Tip mapaðoùs EvOus 
émeoe kai perà puxpoyv ékérvevcev. ayadpuevot 
Ò avtov ot IlXaratete &ad av èv TO (epQ THS 
Evkreas 'Apréja80s, eésrvypayravres Tdde TÒ 
TET PALLET POV" 

Evx(8as Tvdade 0pé£asc ?A0e Tá9' abOnpepov. 

1 avpxoddunoay Hercher and Blass, following Stephanus, 
and favoured by F8S: ¢gxoddéunoav built. 
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agree on behalf of the Athenians, then Pausanias on 
behalf of the Lacedaemonians. Thus reconciled, they 
chose out eighty talents of the booty for the Plataeans, 
with which they rebuilt the sanctuary of Athena, and 
set up the shrine,and adorned the temple with frescoes, 
which continue in perfect condition to the present 
day; then the Lacedaemonians set up a trophy on their 
own account, and the Athenians also for themselves. 
When they consulted the oracle regarding the 
sacrifice to be made, the Pythian god made answer 
that they were to erect an altar of Zeus the 
Deliverer, but were not to sacrifice upon it until 
they had extinguished the fire throughout the land, 
which he said had been polluted by the Barbarians, 
and kindled it fresh and pure from the public hearth 
at Delphi. Accordingly the commanders of the 
Hellenes went about straightway and compelled all 
who were using fire to extinguish it, while Euchidas, 
who promised to bring the sacred fire with all 
conceivable speed, went from Plataea to Delphi. 
There he purified his person by sprinkling himself 
with the holy water, and crowned himself with 
laurel. Then he took from the altar the sacred fire 
and started to run back to Plataea. He reached the 
place before the sun had set, accomplishing thus a 
thousand furlongs in one and the same day. He 
greeted his countrymen, handed them the sacred 
fire, and straightway fell down, and after a little 
expired. In admiration of him the Plataeans gave 
him burial in the sanctuary of Artemis Eucleia, and 
inscribed upon his tomb this tetrameter verse :— 


* Euchidas, to Pytho running, came back here 
the selfsame day." 
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Tav & EóxXeav of èv trodXol Kal Kadovat 
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Umép THs EAXá8os. 

KupoÜOévrov dé ToUTav oí Whraracets úmTeðé- 
favro TOÍS "€c0Üci Kal KeruévoIs avToO. Tv 
"EAAnvev vayi¥eiw ka0' Exactov éviavrOv. Kal 
TovTo péxpe viv pci tovde! tov Tpómow Tod 
Matpaxtnpimvos pnvos, bs éstri mapà Borwroîs 
"AXaXkopévtos, T écry eri béxa mépmouat Top- 
T, AS mponyeiTat pev ap UE TANTLYKTNS 
eyxehevdpevos TÒ TONEMKÓV, érovra, Ò dipakat 
pupptings peatat kai a1epavopáov Kat pékas 
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Covres édevGepor: SovAwW yap ovdevos éLeot TÖV 

1 +évSe Hercher and Elass with FS : rotrov. 
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Now Eucleia is regarded by most as Artemis, and 
is so addressed; but some say she was a daughter 
of Heracles and of that Myrto who was daughter of 
Menoetius and sister of Patroclus, and that, dying in 
virginity, she received divine honours among the 
Boeotians and Locrians. For she has an altar and 
an image built in every market place, and receives 
preliminary sacrifices from would-be brides and 
bridegrooms. 

XXI. After this, there was a genera] assembly of 
the Hellenes, at which Aristides proposed a decree 
to the effect that deputies and delegates from all 
Hellas convene at Plataea every year, and that every 
fourth year festival games of deliverance be cele- 
brated — the Eleutheria; also that a confederate 
Hellenic force be levied, consisting of ten thousand 
shield, one thousand horse, and one hundred ships, 
to prosecute the war against the Barbarian; also that 
the Plataeans be set apart as inviolable and con- 
secrate, that they might sacrifice to Zeus the 
Deliverer in behalf of Hellas. 

These propositions were ratified, and the Plataeans 
undertook to make funeral offerings annually for the 
Hellenes who had fallen in battle and lay buried 
there. And this they do yet unto this day, after the 
following manner. On the sixteenth of the month 
Maimacterion (which is the Boeotian Alalcomenius), 
they celebrate a procession. This is led forth at 
break of day by a trumpeter sounding the signal for 
battle; waggons follow filled with myrtle-wreaths, 
then comes a black bull, then free-born youths 
carrying libations of wine and milk in jars, and 
pitchers of oil and myrrh (no slave may put hand to 
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wept thv Staxoviay éexelynvy Tpocawaclat ba TÒ 
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any part of that ministration, because the men 
thus honoured died for freedom); and following all, 
the chief magistrate of Plataea, who may not at 
other times touch iron or put on any other raiment 
than white, at this time is robed in a purple tunic, 
carries on high a water-jar from the city’s archive 
chamber, and proceeds, sword in hand, through the 
midst of the city to the graves; there he takes water 
from the sacred spring, washes off with his own hands 
the gravestones, and anoints them with myrrh; then 
he slaughters the bull at the funeral pyre, and, with 
prayers to Zeus and Hermes Terrestrial, summons 
the brave men who died for Hellas to come to the 
banquet and its copious draughts of blood; next he 
mixes a mixer of wine, drinks, and then pours a 
libation from it, saying these words: “I drink to the 
men who died for the freedom of the Hellenes." 
These rites, I say, are observed by the Plataeans 
down to this very day. 

XXII. After the Athenians had returned to their 
own city, Aristides saw that they desired to receive 
the more popular form of government. He thought 
the people worthy of consideration because of its 
sturdy valour, and he saw also that it was no longer 
easy to be forced out of its desires, since it was 
powerful in arms, and greatly elated by its victories. 
So he introduced a decree that the administration ot 
the city be the privilege of all classes, and that the 
archons be chosen from all the Athenians. 

Themistocles once declared to the people that he 
had devised a certain measure which could not be 
revealed to them, though it would be helpful and 
salutary for the city, and they ordered that Aristides 
alone should hear what it was and pass judgment on 
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it. So Themistocles told Aristides that his purpose 
was to burn the naval station of the confederate 
Hellenes, for that in this way the Athenians would 
be greatest, and lords of all. Then Aristides came 
before the people and said of the deed which 
Themistocles purposed to do, that none other could 
be more advantageous, and none more unjust. On 
hearing this, the Athenians ordained that Themis- 
tocles cease from his purpose.) So fond of justice 
was the people, and so loyal and true to the people 
was Aristides. 

XXIII. When he was sent out as general along 
with Cimon to prosecute the war,? and saw that 
Pausanias and the other Spartan commanders were 
offensive and severe to the allies, he made his 
own intercourse with them gentle and humane, 
and induced Cimon to be on easy terms with 
them and to take an actual part in their campaigns, 
so that, before the Lacedaemonians were aware, 
not by means of hoplites or ships or horsemen, 
but by tact and diplomacy he had stripped them 
of the leadership. For, well disposed as the Hellenes 
were toward the Athenians on account of the 
justice of Aristides and the reasonableness of 
Cimon, they were made to long for their supremacy 
still more by the rapacity of Pausanias and his 
severity. The commanders of the allies ever met 
with angry harshness at the hands of Pausanias, 
and the common men he punished with stripes, 
or by compelling them to stand all day long with 
an iron anchor on their shoulders. No one could 
get bedding or fodder or go down to a spring 
for water before the Spartans, nay, their servants 


1 Ci. Themistocles, xx. 1-2. ! 478 RG 
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armed with goads would drive away such as 
approached. On these grounds Aristides once 
had it in mind to chide and admonish him, but 
Pausanias scowled, said he was busy, and would 
not listen. 

Subsequently the captains and generals of the 
Hellenes, and especially the Chians, Samians, and 
Lesbians, came to Aristides and tried to persuade 
him to assume the leadership and bring over to 
his support the allies, who had long wanted to 
be rid of the Spartans and to range themselves 
anew on the side of the Athenians. He replied 
that he saw the urgency and the justice of what 
they proposed, but that to establish Athenian 
confidence in them some overt act was needed, 
the doing of which would make it impossible for 
the multitude to change their allegiance back again. 
So Uliades the Samian and Antagoras the Chian 
conspired together, and ran down the trireme of 
Pausanias off Byzantium, closing in on both sides 
of it as it was putting out before the line. When 
Pausanias saw what they had done, he sprang 
up and wrathfully threatened to show the world 
in a little while that these men had run down 
not so much his ship as their own native cities; 
but they bade him be gone, and be grateful to 
that fortune which fought in his favour at Plataea; 
it was because the Hellenes still stood in awe of 
this, they said, that they did not punish him as he 
deserved. And finally they went off and joined 
the Athenians. 

Then indeed was the lofty wisdom of the 
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Spartans made manifest in a wonderful way. When 
they saw that their commanders were corrupted 
by the great powers entrusted to them, they volun- 
tarily abandoned the leadership and ceased sending 
out generals for the war, choosing rather to have 
their citizens discreet and true to their ancestral 
customs than to have the sway over all Hellas. 
XXIV. The Hellenes used to pay a sort of con- 
tribution for the war even while the Lacedaemonians 
had the leadership, but now they wished to be 
assessed equably city by city. So they asked the 
Athenians for Aristides, and commissioned him 
to inspect their several territories and revenues,! 
and then to fix the assessments according to each 
member's worth and ability to pay. And yet, 
though he became master of such power, and 
though after a fashion Hellas put all her property 
in his sole hands, poor as he was when he went 
forth on this mission, he came back from it poorer 
still, and he made his assessments of money not 
only with purity and justice, but also to the 
grateful satisfaction and convenience of all concerned. 
Indeed, as men of old hymned the praises of the 
age of Cronus—the golden age, so did the allies 
of the Athenians praise the tariff of Aristides, 
calling it a kind of blessed happening for Hellas, 
especially as, after a short time, it was doubled 
and then again trebled. For the tax which Aristides 
laid amounted to four hundred and sixty talents 
only; but Pericles must have added almost a 
third to this, since Thucydides? says that when 
the war began the Athenians had a revenue of 
six hundred talents from their allies. And after 
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the death of Pericles the demagogues enlarged 
it little by little, and at last brought the sum 
total up to thirteen hundred talents, not so much 
because the war, by reason of its length and 
vicissitudes, became extravagantly expensive, as 
because they themselves led the people off into 
the distribution of public moneys for spectacular 
entertainments, and for the erection of images 
and sanctuaries. 

So then Aristides had a great and admirable 
name for his adjustment of the revenues. But 
Themistocles is said to have ridiculed him, claiming 
that the praise he got therefor was not fit for 
a man, but rather for a mere money-wallet. He came 
off second best, however, in this retort upon the 
plain speech of Aristides, who had remarked, when 
Themistocles once declared to him the opinion 
that the greatest excellence in a general was the 
anticipation of the plans of his enemies: ‘That 
is indeed needful, Themistocles, but the honourable 
thing, and that which makes the real general, is 
his mastery over his fingers." 

XXV. Aristides did, indeed, bind the Hellenes 
by an oath, and took oath himself for the Athenians, 
to mark his imprecations casting iron ingots into 
the sea; but afterwards, when circumstances, 
forsooth, compelled a more strenuous sway, he 
bade the Athenians lay the perjury to his own 
charge, and turn events to their own advantage. 
And in general as Theophrastus tells us, while 
the man was strictly just in his private relations 
to his fellow-citizens, in public matters he often 
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acted in accordance with the policy which his 
country had adopted, feeling that this required 
much actual injustice. For instance, he says that 
when the question of removing the moneys of the 
confederacy from Delos to Athens, contrary to 
the compacts, was being debated, and even the 
Samians proposed it, Aristides declared that it 
was unjust, but advantageous. And yet, although 
he at last established his city in its sway over so 
many men, he himself abode by his poverty, and 
continued to be no less content with the reputation 
he got from being a poor man, than with that 
based on his trophies of victory. This is clear 
from the following story. 

Callias the Torch-bearer was a kinsman of his. 
This man was prosecuted by his enemies on a 
capital charge, and after they had brought only 
moderate accusations against him within the scope 
of their indictment, they went outside of it and 
appealed to the judges as follows: “You know 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus," they said, * how 
he is admired in Hellas; what do you suppose 
his domestic circumstances are when you see him 
entering the publie assembly in such a scanty 
cloak as that? Is it not likely that a man who 
shivers in public goes hungry at home, and is 
straitened for the other necessaries of life? — Callias, 
however, who is the richest man of Athens (and 
his cousin at that), allows him to suffer want with 
his wife and children, though he has often had 
service of the man, and many times reaped advantage 
from his influence with you." But Callias, seeing 
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that his judges were very turbulent at this charge, 
and bitterly disposed toward him, summoned Aristides 
and demanded his testimony before the judges that 
though often proffered aid from him and importuned 
to accept it, he had refused it, with the answer 
that it more became him to be proud of his 
poverty than Callias of his wealth; for many were 
to be seen who use wealth well or ill, but it 
was not easy to find a man who endured poverty 
with a noble spirit; and those only should be 
ashamed of poverty who could not be otherwise 
than poor. When Aristides had borne this witness 
for Callias, there was no one of his hearers who 
did not go home preferring to be poor with Aristides 
rather than to be rich with Callias. This, at any 
rate, is the story told by Aeschines the Socratic. 
And Plato! maintains that of all those who had great 
names and reputations at Athens, this man alone 
was worthy of regard. "Themistocles, he says, and 
Cimon, and Pericles, filled the city with porches 
and moneys and no end of nonsense; but Aristides 
squared his politics with virtue. 

There are also strong proofs of his reasonableness 
to be seen in his treatment of Themistocles. This 
man he had found to be his foe during almost all his 
publie service, and it was through this man that he 
was ostracized ; but when Themistocles was in the 
same plight, and was under accusation before the 
city, Aristides remembered no evil; nay, though 
Alemeon and Cimon and many others denounced 
and persecuted the man, Aristides alone did and 
said no meanness, nor did he take any advantage of 
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his enemy’s misfortune, just as formerly he did not 
grudge him his prosperity. 

XXVI. As touching the death of Aristides, some 
say he died in Pontus, on an expedition in the 
public service ; others at Athens, of old age, honoured 
and admired by his countrymen. But Craterus the 
Macedonian tells something like this about the death 
of the man. After the exile of Themistocles, he 
says, the people waxed wanton, as it were, and 
produced a great crop of sycophants, who hounded 
down the noblest and most influential men, and 
subjected them to the malice of the multitude, now 
exalted with its prosperity and power. Among 
these he says that Aristides also was convicted of 
bribery, on prosecution of Diophantus of the deme 
Amphitropé, for having taken money from the 
Ionians when he was regulating the tributes; and, 
further, that being unable to pay the judgment, 
which was fifty minas, he sailed away and died 
somewhere in Ionia. But Craterus furnishes no 
documentary proof of this,—no judgment of the 
court, no degree of indictment,—although he is 
wont to record such things with all due fulness, and 
to adduce his authorities. 

All the rest, as I may venture to say,—all who 
rehearse the shortcomings of the people in dealing 
with their leaders,—compile and descant upon the 
exile of Themistocles, the imprisonment of Miltiades, 
the fine of Pericles, the death of Paches in the court 
room,—he slew himself on the rostrum when he 
saw that he was convicted,—and many such a case, 
and they put into the list the ostracism of Aristides, 
but of such a condemnation as this for bribery they 
make no mention whatsoever, 
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XXVII. Moreover, his tomb is pointed out at 
Phalerum, and they say the city constructed it for 
him, since he did not leave even enough to pay for 
his funeral And they tell how his daughters were 
married from the prytaneium at the public cost, the 
city bestowing the dowry for the marriage and voting 
outright three thousand drachmas to each daughter, 
while to Lysimachus his son, the people gave one 
hundred minas in silver, as many acres of vineyard 
land, and besides this a pension of four drachmas 
per diem,—all in a bill which was brought in 
by Alcibiades. And further, Lysimachus left a 
daughter, Polycrité, according to Callisthenes, and 
the people voted for her a publie maintenance, in 
the style of their Olympic victors. Again, Demetrius 
the Phalerean, Hieronymus the Rhodian, Aristoxenus 
the Musician, and Aristotle (provided the book 
* On Nobility of Birth” is to be ranked among the 
genuine works of Aristotle) relate that Myrto, the 
granddaughter of Aristides, lived in wedlock with 
Socrates the Sage. He had another woman to wife, 
but took this one up because her poverty kept her 
a widow, and she lacked the necessaries of life. To 
these, however, Panaetius, in his work on Socrates, 
has made sufficient reply. 

And the Phalerean says, in his “Socrates,” that 
he remembers a grandson of Aristides, Lysimachus, 
a very poor man, who made his own living by means 
of a sort of dream-interpreting tablet, his seat being 
near the so-called [accheium. To this man's mother 
and to her sister, Demetrius persuaded the people to 
give, by formal decree, a pension of three obols per 
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diem; though afterwards, in his capacity of sole 
legislator, he himself, as he says, assigned a drachma 
instead of three obols to each of the women. 

It is not to be wondered at that the people took 
such thought for families in the city, since on 
learning that the granddaughter of Aristogeiton was 
living humbly in Lemnos, unmarried because of her 
poverty, they brought her back to Athens, consorted 
her with a well-born man, and gave her the estate 
in Potamus for her dowry. For such humanity and 
benevolence, of which the city still gives illustrious 
examples even in my own day, she is justly admired 
and lauded. 
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I. Tue family of Marcus Cato, it is said, was of 
Tusculan origin, though he lived, previous to his 
career as soldier and statesman, on an inherited 
estate in the country of the Sabines. His ancestors 
commonly passed for men of no note whatever, but 
Cato himself extols his father, Marcus, as a brave 
man and good soldier. He also says that his grand- 
father, Cato, often won prizes for soldierly valour, 
and received from the state treasury, because of his 
bravery, the price of five horses which had been 
killed under him in battle. The Romans used to 
call men who had no family distinction, but were 
coming into publie notice through their own achieve- 
ments, “new men,’ and such they called Cato. 
But he himself used to say that as far as office and 
distinction went, he was indeed new, but having 
regard to ancestral deeds of valour, he was oldest of 
the old. His third name was not Cato at first, but 
Priscus. Afterwards he got the surname of Cato 
for his great abilities. The Romans call à man who 
is wise and prudent, catus. 

As for his outward appearance, he had reddish 
hair, and keen grey eyes, as the author of the well- 
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OS Ó TUSAS TO éÉmTVvypauuáriov ovK EevpEvas 
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Xpóvov evtuyap éméiXeye THY 'TraMav. 
l rà» dvayxalwy Hercher and Blass, with Bekker: dvay- 
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known epigram ill-naturedly gives us to under- 
stand :— 
Red-haired, snapper and biter, his grey eyes 
flashing defiance, 
Porcius, come to the shades, back will be 
thrust by their Queen. 


His bodily habit, since he was addicted from the 
very first to labour with his own hands, a temperate 
mode of life, and military duties, was very service- 
able, and disposed alike to vigour and health. His 
discourse,—a second body, as it were, and, for the 
use of a man who would live neither obscurely nor 
idly, an instrument with which to perform not only 
necessary, but also high and noble services,—this 
he developed and perfected in the villages and towns 
about Rome, where he served as advocate for all who 
needed him, and got the reputation of being, first a 
zealous pleader, and then a capable orator. Thence- 
forth the weight and dignity of his character 
revealed themselves more and more to those who 
had dealings with him; they saw that he was bound 
to be a man of great affairs, and have a leading 
place in the state. lor he not only gave his services 
in legal contests without fee of any sort, as it would 
seem, but did not appear to cherish even the repute 
won in such contests as his chief ambition. Nay, he 
was far more desirous of high repute in battles and 
campaigns against the enemy, and while he was yet 
a mere stripling, had his breast covered with honour- 
able wounds. He says himself that he made his 
first campaign when he was seventeen years old, at 
the time when Hannibal was consuming Italy with 
the flames of his successes! 
! 217 B.O 
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In battle, he showed himself effective of hand, 
sure and steadfast of foot, and of a fierce counten- 
ance. With threatening speech and harsh cries he 
would advance upon the foe, for he rightly thought, 
and tried to show others, that often-times such action 
terrifies the enemy more than the sword. On the 
march, he carried his own armour on foot, while a 
single attendant followed in charge of his camp 
utensils. With this man, it is said, he was never 
wroth, and never scolded him when he served up a 
meal, nay, he actually took hold himself and assisted 
in most of such preparations, provided he was free 
from his military duties. Water was what he drank 
on his campaigns, except that once in a while, in a 
raging thirst, he would call for vinegar, or, when his 
strength was failing, would add a little wine. 

II. Near his fields was the cottage which had once 
belonged to Manius Curius, a hero of three triumphs. 
To this he would often go, and the sight of the 
smal] farm and the mean dwelling led him to think 
of their former owner, who, though he had become 
the greatest of the Romans, had subdued the most 
warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, 
nevertheless tilled this little patch of ground with 
his own hands and occupied this cottage, after three 
triumphs. Here it was that the ambassadors of 
the Samnites once found him seated at his hearth 
cooking turnips, and offered him much gold ; but he 
dismissed them, saying that a man whom such a 
meal satisfied had no need of gold, and for his part 
he thought that a more honourable thing than the 
possession of gold was the conquest of its possessors. 
Cato would go away with his mind full of these 
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1 jaulas éAnAaxws Hercher and Blaas with S: $Auxías. 
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things, and on viewing again his own house and 
lands and servants and mode of life, would increase 
the labours of his hands and lop off his extrava- 
gancies. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum! 
it chanced that Cato, who was then a mere stripling, 
served under him, and being lodged with a certain 
Nearchus, of the sect of the Pythagoreans, he was 
eager to know of his doctrines. When he heard 
this man holding forth as follows, in language which 
Plato also uses, condemning pleasure as * the greatest 
incentive to evil,’ and the body as “ the chief 
detriment to the soul, from which she can release 
and purify herself only by such reasonings as most 
do wean and divorce her from bodily sensations," he 
fell still more in love with simplicity and restraint, 
Further than this, it is said, he did not learn Greek till 
late in life, and was quite well on in years when he 
took to reading Greek books; then he profited in 
oratory somewhat from Thucydides, but more from 
Demosthenes. However, his writings are moderately 
embellished with Greek sentiments and stories, and 
many literal translations from the Greek have found 
a place among his maxims and proverbs. 

III. There was at Rome a certain man of the 
highest birth and greatest influence, who had the 
power to discern excellence in the bud, and the 
grace to cultivate it and bring it into general esteem. 
This man was Valerius Flaecus. He had a farm 
next to that of Cato, and learned from Cato's servants 
of their master's laborious and frugal way of living. 
He was amazed to hear them tell how Cato, early in 

1 209 5.0. 
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the morning, went on foot to the market-place and 
pleaded the cases of all who wished his aid; then 
came back to his farm, where, clad in a working 
blouse if it was winter, and stripped to the waist if 
it was summer, he wrought with his servants, then 
sat down with them to eat of the same bread and 
drink of the same wine. They told Valerius many 
other instances of Cato's fairness and moderation, 
quoting also sundry pithy sayings of his, until at last 
Valerius gave command that Cato be invited to dine 
with him. After this, discovering by converse with 
him that his nature was gentle and polite, and 
needed, like a growing tree, only cultivation and 
room to expand, Valerius urged and at last persuaded 
him to engage in public life at Rome. Accordingly, 
taking up his abode in the city, his own efforts as an 
advocate at once won him admiring friends, and the 
favour of Valerius brought him great honour and 
influence, so that he was made military tribune first, 
and then quaestor. After this, being now launched 
on an eminent and brilliant career, he shared the 
highest honours with Valerius, becoming consul with 
him, and afterwards censor. 

Of the elder statesmen, he attached himself 
most closely to Fabius Maximus, who was of the 
highest reputation and had the greatest influence, 
but this was more by way of setting before himself 
the character and life of the man as the fairest 
examples he could follow. In the same spirit he did 
not hesitate to oppose the great Scipio, a youthful 
rival of Fabius, and thought to be envious of him. 
When he was sent out with Scipio as quaestor for 
the war in Africa,! he saw that the man indulged in 
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his wonted extravagance, and lavished money with- 
out stint upon his soldiery. He therefore made bold 
to tell him that the matter of expense was not the 
greatest evil to be complained of, but the fact that 
he was corrupting the native simplicity of his soldiers, 
who resorted to wanton pleasures when their pay 
exceeded their actual needs. Scipio replied that he 
had no use for a parsimonious quaestor when the 
winds were bearing him under full sail to the war ; 
he owed the city an account of his achievements, 
not of its moneys. Cato therefore left Sicily, and 
joined Fabius in denouncing before the Senate Scipio's 
waste of enormous moneys, and his boyish addiction 
to palaestras and theatres, as though he were not 
commander of an army, but master of a festival. 
As a result of these attacks, tribunes were sent to 
bring Scipio back to Rome, if the charges against 
him should turn out to be true. W ell then, Scipio 
convinced the tribunes that victory in war depended 
on the preparations made for it; showed that he 
could be agreeable in his intercourse with his friends 
when he had leisure for it, but was never led by his 
sociability to neglect matters of large and serious 
import ; and sailed off for his war in Africa, 

IV. The influence which Cato's oratory won for 
him waxed great, and men called him a Roman 
Demosthenes; but his manner of life was even 
more talked about and noised abroad. For his 
oratorical ability only set before young men a goal 
which many already were striving eagerly to attain ; 
but a man who wrought with his own hands, 
as his fathers did, and was contented with a cold 
breakfast, a frugal dinner, simple raiment, and a 
humble dwelling,—one who thought more of not 
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wanting the superfluities of life than of possessing 
them,—such a man was rare, ‘The commonwealth 
had now grown too large to keep its primitive 
integrity ; the sway over many realms and peoples 
had brought a large admixture of customs, and the 
adoption of examples set in modes of life of every 
sort. It was natural, therefore, that men should 
admire Cato, when they saw that, whereas other 
men were broken down by toils and enervated by 
pleasures, he was victor over both, and this too, not 
only while he was still young and ambitious, but 
even in his hoary age, after consulship and triumph. 
Then, like some victorious athlete, he persisted in 
the regimen of his training, and kept his mind 
unaltered to the last. 

He tells us that he never wore clothing worth 
more than a hundred drachmas; that he drank, 
even when he was praetor or consul, the same wine 
as his slaves; that as for fish and meats, he would 
buy thirty asses' worth! for his dinner from the public 
stalls, and even this for the city's sake, that he 
might not live on bread alone, but strengthen his 
body for military service; that he once fell heir to 
an embroidered Babylonian robe, but sold it at once; 
that not a single one of his cottages had plastered 
walls; that he never paid more than fifteen hundred 
drachmas for a slave, since he did not want them to 
be delicately beautiful, but sturdy workers, such as 
grooms and herdsinen, and these he thought it his 
duty to sell when they got oldish, instead of feeding 
them when they were useless ; and that in general, 
he thought nothing cheap that one could do without, 
but that what one did not need, even if it cost but a 


1 The as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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penny, was dear; also that he bought lands where 
crops were raised and cattle herded, not those where 
lawns were sprinkled and paths swept. 

V. These things were ascribed by some to the 
man’s parsimony ; but others condoned them in the 
belief that he lived in this contracted way only to 
correct and moderate the extravagance of others. 
However, for my part, I regard his treatment of his 
slaves like beasts of burden, using them to the 
uttermost, and then, when they were old, driving 
them off and selling them, as the mark of a very 
mean nature, which recognizes no tie between man 
and man but that of necessity. And yet we know 
that kindness has a wider scope than justice. Law 
and justice we naturally apply to men alone; but 
when it comes to beneficence and charity, these 
often flow in streams from the gentle heart, like 
water from a copious spring, even down to dumb 
beasts. A kindly man will take good care of his 
horses even when they are worn out with age, and 
of his dogs, too, not only in their puppyhood, but 
when their old age needs nursing, 

While the Athenians were building the Parthenon, 
they turned loose for free and unrestricted pasturage 
such mules as were seen to be most persistently 
laborious. One of these, they say, came back to the 
works of its own accord, trotted along by the side of 
its fellows under the yoke, which were dragging the 
waggons up to the Acropolis, and even led the way 
for them, as though exhorting and inciting them on. 
The Athenians passed a decree that the animal be 
maintained at the public cost as long as it lived. 
Then there were the mares of Cimon, with which he 
won three victories at Olympia; their graves are 
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near the tombs of his family. Dogs also that have been 
close and constant companions of men, have often been 
buried with honour. Xanthippus, of olden time, gave 
the dog which swam along by the side of his trireme 
to Salamis, when the people were abandoning their 
city, honourable burial on the promontory which is 
called to this day Cynossema, or Dog's Mound.! 

We should not treat living creatures like shoes or 
pots and pans, casting them aside when they are 
bruised and worn out with service, but, if for no 
other reason, for the sake of practice in kindness to 
our fellow men, we should accustom ourselves to 
mildness and gentleness in our dealings with other 
creatures. I certainly would not sell even an ox 
that had worked for me, just because he was old, 
much less an elderly man, removing him from his 
habitual place and customary life, as it were from 
his native land, for a paltry price, useless as he 
is to those who sell him and as he will be to those 
who buy him. But Cato, exulting as it were in such 
things, says that he left in Spain even the horse 
which had carried him through his consular campaign, 
that he might not tax the city with the cost of its 
transportation. Whether, now, these things should 
be set down to greatness of spirit or littleness of 
mind, is an open question. 

V]. But in other matters, his self-restraint was 
beyond measure admirable. For instance, when he 
was in command of an army, he took for himself and 
his retinue not more than three Attic bushels of wheat 
a month, and for his beasts of burden, less than a 
bushel and a half of barley a day. He received Sar- 
dinia as his province,? and whereas his predecessors 


1 Cf. Themistocles x. 6. 2 198 B.C. 
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were wont to charge the publie treasury with their 
pavilions, couches, and apparel, while they orpressed 
the province with the cost of their large retinues of 
servants and friends, and of their lavish and elaborate 
banquets, his simple economy stood out in an in- 
credible contrast. He made no demands whatever 
upon the public treasury, and made his circuit of the 
cities on foot, followed by a single public officer, who 
carried his robe and chalice for sacrifices. And yet, 
though in such matters he showed himself mild and 
sparing to those under his authority, in other ways 
he displayed a dignity and severity which fully corre- 
sponded, for in the administration of justice he was 
inexorable, and in carrying out the edicts of the 
government was direct and masterful, so that the 
Roman power never inspired its subjects with greater 
fear or affection. 

VII. Much the same traits are revealed in the 
man's oratory. It was at once graceful and powerful, 
pleasant and compelling, facetious and severe, sen- 
tentious and belligerent. So Plato says of Socrates! 
that from the outside he impressed his associates as 
rude, uncouth, and wanton; but within he was full 
of earnestness, and of matters that moved his hearers 
to tears and wrung their hearts. Wherefore I know 
not what they can mean who say that Cato's oratory 
most resembled that of Lysias. However, such 
questions must be decided by those who are more 
capable than 1 am of discerning the traits of Roman 
oratory, and | shall now record a few of his famous 
sayings, believing that men's characters are revealed 

1 Symposium, p. 215. 
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much more by their speech than, as some think, by 
their looks. 

VIII. He once wished to dissuade the Roman 
people from insisting unseasonably upon a distribu- 
tion of corn, and began his speech with these words: 
*[t is a hard matter, my fellow citizens, to argue 
with the belly, since it has no ears.” Again, in- 
veighing against the prevalent extravagance, he 
said: * It is a hard matter to save a city in which a 
fish sells for more than an ox." Again, he said 
the Romans were like sheep; for as these are not to 
be persuaded one by one, but all in a body blindly 
follow their leaders, *so ye," he said, *though as 
individuals ye would not deign to follow the counsels 
of certain men, when ye are got together ye suffer 
yourselves to be led by them."  Discoursing on the 
power of women, he said : * All other men rule their 
wives; we rule all other men, and our wives rule 
us.” This, however, is a translation from the sayings 
of Themistocles.! He, finding himself much under his 
son’s orders through the lad’s mother, said: “ Wife, 
the Athenians rule the Hellenes, I rule the Athenians, 
thou rulest me, and thy son thee. Therefore let him 
make sparing use of that authority which makes 
him, child though he is, the most powerful of the 
Hellenes." 

The Roman people, Cato said, fixed the market 
value not only of dyes, but also of behaviour. 
“For,” said he, “as dyers most affect that dye 
which they see pleases you, so your young men 
learn and practice that which wins your praise." 
And he exhorted them, in case it was through 
virtue and temperance that they had become great, to 


1 Themistocles, xviii. 4. 
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make no change for the worse ; but if it was through 
intemperance and vice, to change for the better ; 
these had already made them great enough. Of those 
who were eager to hold high office frequently, he said 
that like men who did not ‘know the road, they sought 
to be ever attended on their way by lictors, lest 
they go astray. He censured his fellow citizens 
for choosing the same men over and over again to high 
office. “You will be thought," said he, “not to 
deem your offices worth much, or else not to 
deem many men worthy of your offices.” Of one 
of his enemies who had the name of leading a 
disgraceful and disreputable life, he said: “ This 
man's mother holds the wish that he may survive 
her to be no pious prayer, but a malignant curse.’ 
Pointing to a man who had sold his ancestral 
fields lying near the sea, he pretended to admire 
him, as stronger than the sea. “ This man,” said 
he, “ has drunk down with ease what the sea found 
it hard to wash away." 

When King Eumenes paid a visit to Rome, the 
Senate received him with extravagant honours, 
and the chief men of the city strove who should 
be most about him. But Cato clearly looked upon 
him with suspicion and alarm. “Surely,” some 
one said to him, “he is an excellent man, and 
a friend of Rome.” * Granted," said Cato, * but 
the anima] known as king is by nature carnivorous.” 
He said further that not one of the kings whom 
men so lauded was worthy of comparison with 
Epaminondas, or Pericles, or Themistocles, or Manius 
Curius, or with Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas. His 
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enemies hated him, he used to say, because he 
rose every day before it was light and, neglecting 
his own private matters, devoted his time to the 
public interests. He also used to say that he 
preferred to do right and get no thanks, rather 
than to do ill and get no punishment; and that he 
had pardon for everybody's mistakes except his 
own. 

IX. The Romans once chose three ambassadors 
to Bithynia, of whom one was gouty, another had 
had his head trepanned, and the third was deemed 
a fool Cato made merry over this, and said that 
the Romans were sending out an embassy which 
had neither feet, nor head, nor heart. His aid 
was once solicited by Scipio, at the instance of 
Polybius, in behalf of the exiles from Achaia, and 
after a long debate upon the question in the Senate, 
where some favoured and some opposed their return 
home, Cato rose and said: “ Here we sit all day, 
as if we had naught else to do, debating whether 
some poor old Greeks shall be buried here or 
in Achaia.” The Senate voted that the men be 
allowed to return, and a few days afterwards 
Polybius tried to get admission to that body 
again, with a proposal that the exiles be restored 
to their former honours in Achaia, and asked 
Cato’s opinion on the matter. Cato smiled and 
said that Polybius, as if he were another Odysseus, 
wanted to go back into the cave of the Cyclops 
for a cap and belt which he had left there. 

Wise men, he said, profited more from fools 
than fools from wise men; for the wise shun the 
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mistakes of fools, but fools do not imitate the 
successes of the wise. He said he liked to see 
blushes on a young man’s face rather than pallor, 
and that he had no use for a soldier who plied 
his hands on the march, and his feet in battle, 
and whose snore was louder than his war-cry. 
Railing at the fat knight, he said, * Where can 
such a body be of service to the state, when 
everything between its gullet and its groins is 
devoted to belly?" A certain epicure wished to 
enjoy his society, but he excused himself, saying 
that he could not live with a man whose palate 
was more sensitive than his heart. As for the 
lover, he said his soul dwelt in the body of another. 
And as for repentance, he said he had indulged 
in it himself but thrice in his whole life: once 
when he entrusted a secret to his wife; once 
when he paid ship's fare to a place instead of 
walking thither; and once when he remained 
intestate a whole day. To an old man who was 
steeped in iniquity he said: * Man, old age has 
disgraces enough of its own; do not add to them 
the shame of vice." Toa tribune of the people who 
had been accused of using poison, and who was 
trying to force the passage of a useless bill, he said : 
* Young man, I know not which is worse, to drink 
your mixtures, or to enact your bills" And when 
he was reviled by a man who led a life of shameless 
debauchery, he said: “I fight an unequal battle 
with you: you listen to abuse calmly, and utter 
it glibly; while for me it is unpleasant to utter 
it, and unusual to hear it." 
Such, then, is the nature of his famous sayings. 
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X. Having been elected consul! with Valerius 
Flaccus, his intimate friend, the province which the 
Romans call Hither Spain was allotted to his charge. 
Here, while he was subduing some of the tribes, and 
winning over others by diplomacy, a great host of 
Barbarians fell upon him, and threatened to drive 
him disgracefully out of the province. He therefore 
begged the neighbouring Celtiberians to become his 
allies. On their demanding two hundred talents 
pay for such assistance, all his officers thought it 
intolerable that Romans should agree to pay Bar- 
barians for assistance. But Cato said there was 
nothing terrible in it; should they be victorious, 
they could pay the price with the spoils taken from 
the enemy, and not out of their own purse, whereas, 
should they be vanquished, there would be nobody 
left either to pay or to ask the price. In this battle 
he was completely victorious, and the rest of his 
campaign was a brilliant success. Polybius indeed 
says that in a single day the walls of all the cities on 
this side the river Baetis—and they were very many, 
and full of warlike men—were torn down at his 
command. And Cato himself says that he took 
more cities than he spent days in Spain, nor is this a 
mere boast, since, in fact, there were four hundred 
of them. 

His soldiers got large booty in this campaign, and 
he gave each one of them a pound of silver besides, 
saying that it was better to have many Romans go 
home with silver in their pockets than a few with 
gold. But in his own case, he says that no part of 
the booty fell to him, except what he ate and drank. 
“Not that I find fault," he says, “with those who 
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seek to profit by such a case, but I prefer to strive in 
bravery with the bravest, rather than in wealth 
with the richest, and in greed for money with the 
greediest.” And he strove to keep not only himself, 
but also his associates, free from all taint of gain. 
He had five attendants with him in the field. One 
of these, whose name was Paccus, bought three boys 
for his own account from among the publie prisoners, 
but finding that Cato was aware of the transaction, 
or ever he had come into his presence, went and 
hanged himself. Cato sold the boys, and restored 
the money to the public treasury. 

XI. While Cato still tarried in Spain, Scipio the 
Great, who was his enemy, and wished to obstruct 
the current of his successes and take away from him 
the administration of affairs in Spain, got himself 
appointed his suecessor in command of that province. 
Then he set out with all the speed possible, and 
brought Cato's command to an end. But Cato took 
five cohorts of men-at-arms and five hundred horse- 
men as escort on his way home, and on the march 
subdued the tribe of the Lacetanians, and put to 
death six hundred deserters whom they delivered up 
to him. Scipio was enraged at this proceeding, but 
Cato, treating him with mock humility, said that 
only then would Rome be at her greatest, when her 
men of high birth refused to yield the palm of 
virtue to men of lower rank, and when plebeians 
like himself contended in virtue with their superiors 
in birth and reputation. However, in spite of Scipio's 
displeasure, the Senate voted that no change whatever 
be made in what Cato had ordered and arranged, 
and so the administration of Scipio was marked by 
inactivity and idleness, and detracted from his own, 
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rather than from Cato’s reputation. Cato, on the 
other hand, celebrated a triumph.! Most men who 
strive more for reputation than for virtue, when once 
they have attained the highest honours of consulship 
and triumphs, straightway adjust their future lives to 
the enjoyment of a pleasurable ease, and give up 
their public careers. But Cato did not thus remit 
and dismiss his virtue, nay, rather, like men first 
taking up the publie service and all athirst for 
honour and reputation, he girt his loins anew, and 
held himself ever ready to serve his friends and 
fellow-citizens, either in the forum or in the field. 
XII. And so it was that he assisted Tiberius 
Sempronius the consul in subduing the regions in 
Thrace and on the Danube, acting as his ambassador ; 
and as legionary tribune under Manius Acilius, he 
marched into Greece against Antiochus the Great, 
who gave the Romans more to fear than any man 
after Hannibal For he won back almost all of 
Seleucus Nicator's former dominions in Asia, reduced 
to subjection many warlike nations of Barbarians, 
and was eager to engage the Romans, whom he 
deemed the only worthy foemen left for him. So he 
crossed into Greece with an army, making the 
freeing of the Greeks a specious ground for war. 
This they did not need at all, since they had recently 
been made free and independent of Philip and the 
Macedonians by grace of the Romans. Greece was 
at once a stormy sea of hopes and fears, being 
corrupted by her demagogues with expectations of 
royal bounty. Accordingly, Manius sent envoys to 
the several cities. Most of those which were un- 
settled in their allegiance Titus Flamininus restrained 
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without ado, and quieted down, as I have written in 
his Life,’ but Corinth, Patrae, and Aegium were 
brought over to Rome by Cato. 

He also spent much time at Athens. And we are 
told that a certain specch of his is extant, which he 
addressed to the Athenian people in Greek, declaring 
that he admired the virtues of the ancient Athenians, 
and was glad to behold a city so beautiful and grand 
as theirs. But this is not true. On the contrary, he 
dealt with the Athenians through an interpreter. 
He could have spoken to them directly, but he 
always clung to his native ways, and mocked at those 
who were lost in adiniration of anything that was 
Greek. For instance, he poked fun at Postumius 
Albinus, who wrote a history in Greek, and asked 
the indulgence of his readers. Cato said they might 
have shown him indulgence had he undertaken his 
task in consequence of a compulsory vote of the 
Amphictyonic Assembly. Moreover, he says the 
Athenians were astonished at the speed and pun- 
gency of his discourse. For what he himself set forth 
with brevity, the interpreter would repeat to them 
at great length and with many words; and on the 
whole he thought the words of the Greeks were 
born on their lips, but those of the Romans in their 
hearts. 

XIII. Now Antiochus had blocked up the narrow 
pass of Thermopylae with his army,? adding trenches 
and walls to the natural defences of the place, and 
sat there, thinking that he had locked the war out 
of Greece. And the Romans did indeed despair 
utterly of forcing a direct passage. But Cato, calling 
to mind the famous compass and circuit of the pass 
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l xorlvors MSS.5 xoAwvois (hills) Bekker, adopting the 
correction of Coraés. 
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which the Persians had once made, took a con- 
siderable force and set out under cover of darkness. 
They climbed the heights, but their guide, who was 
a prisoner of war, lost the way, and wandered about 
in impracticable and precipitous places until he had 
filled the soldiers with dreadful dejection and fear. 
Cato, seeing their peril, bade the rest remain quietly 
where they were, while he himself, with a certain 
Lucius Manlius, an expert mountain-climber, made 
his way along, with great toil and hazard, in the 
dense darkness of a moonless night, his vision much 
impeded and obscured by wild olive trees and rocky 
peaks, until at last they came upon a path. This, 
they thought, led down to the enemy's camp. So 
they put marks and signs on some conspicuous cliffs 
which towered over Mount Callidromus, and then 
made their way back again to the main body. This 
too they conducted to the marks and signs, struck 
into the path indicated by these, and started forward. 
But when they had gone on a little way, the path 
failed them, and a ravine yawned to receive them. 
Once more dejection and fear were rife. They did not 
know and could not see that they were right upon the 
enemy whom they sought. But presently gleams of 
daylight came, here and there a man thought he 
heard voices, and soon they actually saw a "Greek 
outpost entrenched at the foot of the cliffs. So then 
Cato halted his forces there, and summoned the men 
of Firmum to a private conference. These soldiers 
he had always found trusty and zealous in his service. 
When they had run up and stood grouped about him, 
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he said: “ I must take one of the enemy's men alive, 
and learn from him who they are that form this 
advance guard, what their number is. and with what 
disposition and array their main body awaits us. But 
the task demands the swift and bold leap of lions 
fearlessly rushing all unarmed upon the timorous 
beasts on which they prey." So spake Cato, and the 
Firmians instantly started, just as they were, rushed 
down the mountain-side, and ran upon the enemy's 
sentinels. Falling upon them unexpectedly, they 
threw them all into confusion and scattered them in 
flight; one of them they seized, arms and all, and 
delivered him over to Cato. From the captive Cato 
learned that the main force of the enemy was en- 
camped in the pass with the king himself, and that 
the detachment guarding the pass over the mountains 
was composed of six hundred picked  Aetolians. 
Despising their small numbers and their carelessness, 
he led his troops against them at once, with brav of 
trumpet and battle- -cry, being himself first to draw 
his sword. But when the enemy saw his men pouring 
down upon them from the cliffs, they fled to the 
main army, and filled them all with confusion. 

XIV. Meanwhile Manius also, down below, threw 
his whole force forward into the pass and stormed 
the enemy's fortifications. Antiochus, being hit in 
the mouth with a stone which knocked his teeth 
out, wheeled his horse about for very anguish. 
Then his army gave way everywhere before the 
Roman onset. Although flight for them meant 
impracticable roads and helpless wanderings, while 
deep marshes and steep cliffs threatened those who 
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slipped and fell, still, they poured along through 
the pass into these, crowding one another on in 
their fear of the enemy’s deadly weapons, and so 
destroyed themselves. 

Cato, who was ever rather generous, it would 
seem, in his own praises, and did not hesitate 
to follow up his great achievements with boastings 
equaly great, is very pompous in his account of 
this exploit. He says that those who saw him 
at that time pursuing the enemy and hewing them 
down, felt convinced that Cato owed less to Rome 
than Rome to Cato; also that the consul Manius 
himself, flushed with victory, threw his arms about 
him, still lushed with his own victory, and embraced 
him a long time, crying out for joy that neither he 
himself nor the whole Roman people could fittingly 
requite Cato for his benefactions. Immediately after 
the battle he was sent to Rome as the messenger 
of his own triumphs. He had a fair passage to 
Brundisium, crossed the peninsula from there to 
Tarentum in a single day, travelled thence four 
days more, and on the fifth day after landing reached 
Rome, where he was the first to announce the 
victory. He filled the city full of joy and sacrifices, 
and the people with the proud feeling that it was 
able to master every land and sea. 

XV. These are perhaps the most remarkable 
features of Cato's military career. In political life, 
he seems to have regarded the impeachment and 
conviction of malefactors as a department worthy 
of his most zealous efforts. For he brought many 
prosecutions himself, assisted others in bringing theirs, 
and even instigated some to begin prosecutions, as 
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for instance Petillius against Scipio. That great man, 
however, trampled the accusations against him under 
foot, as the splendour of his house and his own 
inherent loftiness of spirit prompted him to do, 
and Cato, unable to secure his capital conviction, 
dropped the case. But he so co-operated with the 
accusers of Lucius, Scipio’s brother, as to have 
him condemned to pay a large fine to the state. 
This debt Lucius was unable to meet, and was 
therefore liable to imprisonment. Indeed, it was 
only at the intercession of the tribunes that he was 
at last set free. 

We are also told that a certain young man, who 
had got a verdict of civil outlawry against an enemy 
of his dead father, was passing through the forum 
on the conclusion of the case, and met Cato, who 
greeted him and said: “These are the sacrifices 
we must bring to the spirits of our parents; not 
lambs and kids, but the condemnations and tears 
of their enemies." However, he himself did not 
go unscathed, but wherever in his political career 
he gave his enemies the slightest handle, he was 
all the while suffering prosecutions and running 
risk of condemnation. It is said that he was 
defendant in nearly fifty cases, and in the last 
one when he was eighty-six years of age. It was in 
the course of this that he uttered the memorable 
saying: “It is hard for one who has lived among men 
of one generation, to make his defence before those 
of another." And even with this case he did not 
put an end to his forensic contests, but four years 
later, at the age of ninety, he impeached Servius 
Galba. Indeed, he may be said, like Nestor, 
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to have been vigorous and active among three 
generations. For after many political struggles with 
Scipio the Great, as told above, he lived to be 
contemporary with Scipio the Younger, who was 
the Elder’s grandson by adoption, and the son 
of that Paulus Aemilius who subdued Perseus and 
the Macedonians.! 

XVI. Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood 
for the censorship. This office towered, as it were, 
above every other civic honour, and was, in a way, 
the culmination of a political career. The variety 
of its powers was great, including that of examining 
into the lives and manners of the citizens. Its 
creators thought that no one should be left to his own 
devices and desires, without inspection and review, 
either in his marrying, or in the begetting of his 
children, or in the ordering of his “daily life, or 
in the entertainment of his friends. Nay, rather, 
thinking that these things revealed a man’s real 
character more than did his public and political 
career, they set men in office to watch, admonish, 
and chastise, that no one should turn aside to 
wantonness and forsake his native and customary 
mode of life. They chose to this office one of the 
so-called patricians, and one of the plebeians. These 
officers were called censors, and they had authority 
to degrade a knight, or to expel a senator who led 
an unbridled and disorderly life. They also revised 
the assessments of property, and arranged the 
citizens in lists according to their social and political 
classes. There were other great powers also con- 
nected with the office. 

Therefore, when Cato stood for it, nearly all 


1 In the battle of Pydna, 168 B.c. * 184 B.O. 
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the best known and most influential men of the 
senatorial party united to oppose him. The men 
of noble parentage among them were moved by 
jealousy, thinking that nobility of birth would be 
trampled in the mire if men of ignoble origin forced 
their way up to the summits of honour and power; 
while those who were conscious of base practices 
and of a departure from ancestral customs, feared 
the severity of the man, which was sure to be 
harsh and inexorable in the exercise of power. 
Therefore, after due consultation and preparation, 
they put up in opposition to Cato seven candidates 
for the office, who souglit the favour of the multitude 
with promises of mild conduct in office, supposing, 
forsooth, that it wanted to be ruled with a lax 
and indulgent hand. Cato, on the contrary, showed 
no complaisance whatever, but plainly threatened 
wrong-doers in his speeches, and loudly cried that 
the city had need of a great purification. He 
adjured the people, if they were wise, not to choose 
the most agreeable physician, but the one who 
was most in earnest. He himself, he said, was 
such a physician, and so was Valerius Flaccus, of 
the patricians. With him as colleague, and him 
alone, he thought he could cut and sear to some 
purpose the hydra-like luxury and effeminacy of 
the time. As for the rest of the candidates, he 
saw that they were all trying to force their way 
into the office in order to administer it badly, 
since they feared those who would administer it 
well. And so truly great was the Roman people, 
and so worthy of great leaders, that they did not 
fear Cato's rigour and haughty independence, but 
rejected rather those agreeable candidates who, 
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it was believed, would do every thing to please 
them, and elected Flaccus to the office along with 
Cato.! To Cato they gave ear, not as to one soliciting 
office, but as to one already in office and issuing his 
decrees, 

XVII. As censor, then, Cato made Lucius Valerius 
Flaccus, his colleague and friend, chief senator. 
He also expelled many members of the Senate, 
including Lucius Quintius. This man had been 
consul seven years before, and, a thing which gave 
him more reputation than the consulship even, was 
brother of the Titus Flamininus who conquered 
King Philip. The reason for his expulsion was 
the following. There was a youth who, ever since 
his boyhood, had been the favourite of Lucius. 
This youth Lucius kept ever about him, and took 
with him on his campaigus in greater honour and 
power than any one of his nearest friends and 
kinsmen had. He was once administering the 
affairs of his consular province, and at a certain 
banquet this youth, as was his wont, reclined at 
his side, and began to pay his flatteries to a man 
who, in his cups, was too easily led about. * I love 
you so much," he said, * that once, when there 
was a gladiatorial show at home, a thing which I 
had never seen, I rushed away from it to join you, 
although my heart was set on seeing a man 
slaughtered.”  ** Well, for that matter," said Lucius, 
* don't lie there with any grudge against me, for 
I will cure it" Thereupon he commanded that 
one of the men who were lying under sentence 
of death be brought to the banquet, and that 


a lictor with an axe stand by his side. Then he 
1 184 B.C. 2 At Cynoscephalae, 198 5.0, 
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asked his beloved if he wished to see the man 
smitten. The youth said he did, and Lucius ordered 
the man's head to be cut off. 

This is the version which most writers give of 
the affair, and so Cicero has represented Cato himself 
as telling the story in his dialogue “On Old Age." ! 
But Livy? says the victim was a Gallic deserter, 
and that Lucius did not have the man slain by 
a lictor, but smote him with his own hand, and 
that this is the version of the story in a speech 
of Cato's. 

On the expulsion of Lucius from the Senate 
by Cato, his brother was greatly indignant, and 
appealed to the people, urging that Cato state his 
reasons for the expulsion. Cato did so, narrating 
the incident of the banquet. Lucius attempted 
to make denial, but when Cato challenged him 
to a formal trial of the case with a wager of money 
upon it, he declined. Then the justice of his 
punishment was recognized. But once when a 
spectacle was given in the theatre, he passed along 
by the senatorial seats, and took his place as far 
away from them as he could. Then the people 
took pity upon him and shouted till they had forced 
him to change his seat, thus rectifying, as far as was 
possible, and alleviating the situation. 

Cato expelled another senator who was thought 
to have good prospects for the consulship, namely, 
Manilius. because he embraced his wife in open 
day before the eyes of his daughter. For his owr 
part, he said, he never embraced his wife unless it 
thundered loudly; and it was a pleasantry of his to 
remark that he was a happy man when it thundered. 


l Cato Moor, 12, 42. ? xxxix, 42 
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XVITI. Cato was rather bitterly censured for his 
treatment of Lucius, the brother of Scipio, whom, 
though he had achieved the honour of a triumph, 
he expelled from the equestrian order. He was 
thought to have done this as an insult to the memory 
of Scipio Africanus. But he was most obnoxious 
to the majority of his enemies because he lopped 
off extravagance in living. This could not be done 
away with outright, since most of the people were 
already infected and corrupted by it, and so he 
took a roundabout way. He had all apparel, 
equipages, jewellery, furniture and plate, the value 
of which in any case exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas, assessed at ten times its worth, wishing 
by means of larger assessments to make the owners’ 
taxes also larger. Then he laid a tax of three 
on every thousand asses thus assessed, in order 
that such property holders, burdened by their 
charges, and seeing that people of equal wealth 
who led modest and simple lives paid less into the 
public treasury, might desist from their extravagance. 
As a result, both classes were incensed against him, 
both those who endured the taxes for the sake 
of their luxury, and those no less who put away 
their luxury because of the taxes. For most men 
think themselves robbed of their wealth if they 
are prevented from displaying it, and that display of 
it is made in the superfluities, not in the necessaries 
of life. This, we are told, is what most astonished 
Ariston the philosopher, namely, that those possessed 
of the superfluities of life should be counted happy, 
rather than those well provided with life’s necessary 
and useful things. Scopas the Thessalian, when 
one of his friends asked for something of his which 
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was of no great service to him, with the remark 
that he asked for nothing that was necessary and 
useful, replied: “ And yet my wealth and happiness 
are based on just such useless and superfluous 
things.” Thus the desire for wealth is no natural 
adjunct of the soul, but is imposed upon it by the 
false opinions of the outside world. 

XIX. However, Cato paid not the slightest heed 
to his accusers, but grew still more strict. He 
cut off the pipes by which people conveyed part 
of the public water supply into their private houses 
and gardens ; he upset and demolished all buildings 
that enroached on public land; he reduced the 
cost of publie works to the lowest, and forced 
the rent of publie lands to the highest possible 
figure. All these thing brought much odium upon 
him. Titus Flamininus headed a party against him 
which induced the Senate to annul as useless the 
outlays and payments which he had authorised for 
temples and public works, and incited the boldest 
of the tribunes to call him to account before the 
people and fine him two talents. "The Senate also 
strongly opposed the erection of the basilica which 
he built at the publie cost below the council-house 
in the Forum, and which was called the Basilica 
Porcia. 

Still, it appears that the people approved of 
his censorship to an amazing extent. At any rate, 
after erecting a statue to his honour in the temple 
of Health, they commemorated in the inscription 
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upon it, not the military commands nor the triumph 
of Cato, but, as the inscription may be translated, 
the fact * that when the Roman state was tottering 
to its fall, he was made censor, and by helpful 
guidance, wise restraints, and sound teachings, 
restored it again." And yet, before this time 
he used to laugh at those who delighted in such 
honours, saying that, although they knew it not, 
their pride was based simply on the work of statuaries 
and painters, whereas his own images, of the most 
exquisite workmanship, were borne about in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens. And to those who 
expressed their amazement that many men of no 
fame had statues, while he had none, he used to 
say: “I would much rather have men ask why 
I have no statue, than why I have one.” In short, 
he thought a good citizen should not even allow 
himself to be praised, unless such praise was beneficial 
to the commonwealth. 

And yet of all men he has heaped most praises 
upon himself. He tells us that men of self-indulgent 
lives, when rebuked for it, used to say: “ We ought 
not to be blamed; we are no Catos.” Also that 
those who imitated some of his practices and did 
it clumsily, were called “left-handed Catos.” Also 
that the Senate looked to him in the most dangerous 
crises as seafarers to their helmsman, and often, if 
he was not present, postponed its most serious 
business. These boasts of his are confirmed, it 
is true, by other witnesses, for he had great authority 
in the city, alike for his life, his eloquence, and 
his age. 

XX. He was also a good father, a considerate 
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husband, and a household manager of no mean talent, 
nor did he give only a fitful attention to this, as 
a matter of little or no importance. Therefore I 
think I ought to give suitable instances of his 
conduct in these relations. He married a wife who 
was of gentler birth than she was rich, thinking 
that, although the rich and the high- born may be 
alike given to pride, still, women of. high birth have 
such a horror of what is disgraceful that they are 
more obedient to their husbands in all that is 
honourable. He used to say that the man who 
struck his wife or child, laid violent hands on 
the holiest of holy things. Also that he thought 
it more praiseworthy to be a good husband than 
a great senator, nay, there was nothing else to 
admire in Socrates of old except that he was always 
kind and gentle in his intercourse with a shrewish 
wife and stupid sons. After the birth of his son, 
no business could be so urgent, unless it had a 
public character, as to prevent him from being 
present when his wife bathed and swaddled the babe. 
For the mother nursed it herself, and often gave 
suck also to the infants of her slaves, that so they 
might come to cherish a brotherly affection for 
her son. As soon as the boy showed signs of 
understanding, his father took him under his own 
charge and taught him to read, although he had 
an accomplished slave, Chilo by name, who was 
a school-teacher, and taught many boys. Still, Cato 
thought it not right, as he tells us himself, that 
his son should be scolded by a slave, or have his 
ears tweaked when he was slow to learn, still less 
that he should be indebted to his slave for such 
a priceless thing as education. He was therefore 
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himself not only the boy's reading-teacher, but 
his tutor in law, and his athletic trainer, and he 
taught his son not merely to hurl the javelin and 
fight in armour and ride the horse, but also to 
box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim lustily 
through the eddies and billows of the Tiber. His 
History of Rome, as he tells us himself, he wrote 
out with his own haud and in large characters, 
that his son might have in his own home an aid 
to acquaintance with his country's ancient traditions. 
He declares that his son's presence put him on 
his guard against indecencies of speech as much 
as that of the so-called Vestal Virgins, and that 
he never bathed with him. This, indeed, would 
seem to have been a general custom with the 
Romans, for even fathers-in-law avoided bathing with 
their sons-in-law, because they were ashamed to 
uncover theirnakedness. Afterwards, however, when 
they had learned from the Greeks their freedom in 
going naked, they in their turn infected the Greeks 
with the practice even when women were present. 
So Cato wrought at the fair task of moulding 
and fashioning his son to virtue, finding his zeal 
blameless, and his spirit answering to his good 
natural parts. But since his body was rather too 
delicate to endure much hardship, he relaxed some- 
what in his favour the excessive rigidity and 
austerity of his own mode of life. But his son, 
although thus delicate, made a sturdy soldier, and 
fought brilliantly under Paulus Aemilius in the 
battle against Perseus.! On that occasion his sword 
either was smitten from his hand or slipped frum his 


1 Pydna, 168 B.0. 
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moist grasp. Distressed at this mishap, he turned 
to some of his companions for aid, and supported by 
them rushed again into the thick of the enemy. 
After a long and furious struggle, he succeeded in 
clearing the place, and found the sword at last 
among the many heaps of arms and dead bodies 
where friends and foes alike lay piled upon one 
another. Paulus, his commander, admired the 
young man’s exploit, and there is still extant a letter 
written by Cato himself to his son, in which he heaps 
extravagant praise upon him for this honourable zeal 
in recovering his sword. The young man afterwards 
married Tertia, a daughter of Paulus and a sister of 
the younger Scipio, and his admission into such 
a family was due no less to himself than to his 
father. Thus Cato’s careful attention to the 
education of his son bore worthy fruit. 

XXI. He owned many domestics, and usually 
bought those prisoners of war who were young 
and still capable of being reared and trained 
like whelps or colts. Not one of his slaves ever 
entered another man's house unless sent thither by 
Cato or his wife, and when such an one was asked 
what Cato was doing, he always answered that he 
did not know. A slave of his was expected either 
to be busy about the house, or to be asleep, and he 
was very partial to the sleepy ones. He thought 
these gentler than the wakeful ones, and that those 
who had enjoyed the gift of sleep were better 
for any kind of service than those who lacked it. In 
the belief that his slaves were led into most mischief 
by their sexual passions, he stipulated that the males 
should consort with the females at a fixed price, but 
should never approach any other woman. 
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1 fpya losia, xópav Blass with S; épyarnaolay xópav, pro- 
ductive land. 
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At the outset, when he was still poor and in 
military service, he found no fault at all with what 
was served up to him, declaring that it was shameful 
for a man to quarrel with a domestic over food and 
drink. But afterwards, when his circumstances were 
improved and he used to entertain his friends 
and colleagues at table, no sooner was the dinner 
over than he would flog those slaves who had been 
remiss at all in preparing or serving it. He was 
always contriving that his slaves should have feuds 
and dissensions among themselves ; harmony among 
them made him suspicious and fearful of them. He 
had those who were suspected of some capital offence 
brought to trial before all their fellow servants, and, 
if convicted, put to death. 

However, as he applied himself more strenuously 
to money-getting, he came to regard agriculture as 
more entertaining than profitable, and invested his 
capital in business that was safe and sure. He 
bought ponds, hot springs, districts given over 
to fullers, pitch factories, land with natural pasture 
and forest, all of which brought him in large profits, 
and “could not," to use his own phrase, “ be ruined 
by Jupiter" He used to loan money also in 
the most disreputable of all ways, namely, on ships, 
and his method was as follows. He required his 
borrowers to form a large company, and when there 
were fifty partners and as many ships for his security, 
he took one share in the company himself, and was 
represented by Quintio, a freedman of his, who 
accompanied his clients in all their ventures, In 
this way his entire security was not imperilled, but 
only a small part of it, and his profits were large. 
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He used to lend money also to those of his slaves 
who wished it, and they would buy boys with it, and 
after training and teaching them for a year, at Cato's 
expense, would sell them again. Many of these 
boys Cato would retain for himself, reckoning to the 
credit of the slave the highest price bid for his boy. 
He tried to incite his son also to such economies, by 
saying that it was not the part of a man, but of 
a widow woman, to lessen his substance. But that 
surely was too vehement a speech of Cato’s, when he 
went so far as to say that a man was to be admired 
and glorified like a god if the final inventory of his 
property showed that he had added to it more than 
he had inherited. 

XXII. When he was now well on in years, 
there came as ambassadors from Athens to Rome,} 
Carneades the Academic, and Diogenes the Stoic 
philosopher, to beg the reversal of a certain decision 
against the Athenian people, which imposed upon 
them a fine of tive hundred talents. The people of 
Oropus had brought the suit, the Athenians had let 
the case go by default, and the Sicyonians had 
pronounced judgment against them. Upon the 
arrival of these philosophers, the most studious of the 
city's youth hastened to wait upon them, and became 
their devoted and admiring listeners. The charm of 
Carneades especially, which had boundless power, 
and a fame not inferior to its power, won large 
and sympathetic audiences, and filled the city, like a 
rushing mighty wind, with the noise of his praises. 
Report spread far and wide that a Greek of 
amazing talent, who disarmed all opposition by 
the magic of his eloquence, had infused a tremen- 
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dous passion into the youth of the city, in conse- 
quence of which they forsook their other pleasures 
and pursuits and were “ possessed” about philosophy. 
The other Romans were pleased at this, and glad to 
see their young men lay hold of Greek culture 
and consort with such admirable men. But Cato, at 
the very outset, when this zeal for discussion came 
pouring into the city, was distressed, fearing lest the 
young men, by giving this direction to their 
ambition, should come to love a reputation based on 
mere words more than one achieved by martial 
deeds. And when the fame of the visiting philoso- 
phers rose yet higher in the city, and their 
first speeches before the Senate were interpreted, at 
his own instance and request, by so conspicuous a 
man as Gaius Acilius, Cato determined, on some 
decent pretext or other, to rid and purge the city of 
them all. Sohe rose in the Senate and censured 
the magistrates for keeping in such long suspense an 
embassy composed of men who could easily secure 
anything they wished, so persuasive were they. 
* We ought," he said, * to make up our minds one 
way or another, and vote on what the embassy 
proposes, in order that these men may return 
to their schools and lecture to the sons of Greece, 
while the youth of Rome give ear to their laws and 
magistrates, as heretofore.’ 

XXIII. This he did, not, as some think, out 
of personal hostility to Carneades, but because he 
was wholly averse to philosophy, and made mock 
of all Greek culture and training, out of patriotic 
zeal. He says, for instance, that Socrates was a 
mighty prattler, who attempted, as best he could, 
to be his country’s tyrant, by abolishing its customs, 
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and by enticing his fellow citizens into opinions 
contrary to the laws. He made fun of the school 
of Isocrates, declaring that his pupils kept on 
studying with him till they were old men, as if 
they were to practise their arts and plead their 
cases before Minos in Hades. And seeking to 
prejudice his son against Greek culture, he indulges 
in an utterance all too rash for his years, declaring 
in the tone of a prophet or a seer, that Rome 
would lose her empire when she had become infected 
with Greek letters. But time has certainly shown 
the emptiness of this ill-boding speech of his, for 
while the city was at the zenith of its empire, 
she made every form of Greek learning and culture 
her own. 

lt was not only Greek philosophers that he hated, 
but he was also suspicious of Greeks who practised 
medicine at Rome. He had heard, it would seem, 
of Hippocrates’ reply when the Great King of 
Persia consulted him, with the promise of a fee 
of many talents, namely, that he would never put 
his skill at the service of Barbarians who were 
enemies of Greece. He said all Greek physicians 
had taken a similar oath, and urged his son to 
beware of them all. He himself, he said, had 
written a book of recipes, which he followed in 
the treatment and regimen of any who were sick 
in his family. He never required his patients to 
fast, but fed them on greens, or bits of duck, pigeon, 
or hare, Such a diet, he said, was light and good 
for sick people, except that it often causes dreams. 
By following such treatment and regimen he said 
he had good health himself, and kept his family in 
good health. 
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XXIV. Such presumption on his part seems not 
to have gone unpunished, for he lost his wife and 
his son. He himself was well confirmed in bodily 
health and vigour, and long withstood the assaults 
of age. Even when an old man he was prone to 
indulge his sexual appetite, and at last married a 
wife when he was long past the marrying age. This 
was the way it came about. After the death of 
his wife, he married his son to the daughter of 
Aemilius Paulus, the sister of Scipio, but he himself, 
in his widowhood, took solace with a slave girl 
who secretly visited his bed. Of course, in a small 
house with a young married woman in it, the 
matter was discovered, and once, when the girl 
seemed to flaunt her way rather too boldly to his 
chamber, the old man could not help noticing that 
his son, although he said nothing, looked very sour, 
and turned away. Perceiving that the thing displeased 
his children, Cato did not upbraid or blame them at 
all, but as he was going down in his usual way 
to the forum with his clients, called out with a 
loud voice to a certain Salonius, who had been 
one of his under-secretaries, and was now in his 
train, asking him if he had found a good husband 
for his young daughter. The man said he had 
not, and would not do so without first consulting 
his patron. ** Well then," said Cato, “I have found 
a suitable son-in-law for you, unless indeed his age 
should be displeasing ; in other ways no fault can 
be found with him, but he is a very old man." 
Salonius at once bade him take the matter in 
charge and give the maid to the man of his choice, 
since she was a dependant of his and in need 
of his kind services. Then Cato, without any more 
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ado, said that he asked the damsel to wife for 
himself. At first, as was natural, the proposal amazed 
the man, who counted Cato far past marriage, and 
himself far beneath alliance with a house of consular 
dignity and triumphal honours; but when he saw 
that Cato was in earnest, he gladly accepted his 
proposal, and as soon as they reached the forum 
the banns were published. 

While the marriage was in hand, Cato’s son, 
accompanied by his friends, asked his father if it 
was because he had any complaint to make against 
him that he was now foisting a step-mother upon 
him. ‘ Heaven forbid! my son," cried Cato, * all 
your conduct towards me has been admirable, and 
I have no fault to find with you; but I desire 
to bless myself and my country with more such 
sons.” However, they say that this sentiment was 
uttered long before by Peisistratus, the tyrant of 
Athens, who gave his grown up sons a step-mother 
in the person of Timonassa of Argolis, by whom 
he is said to have had Iophon and Thessalus. Of 
this second marriage a son was born to Cato, who 
was named Salonius, after his mother’s father. But 
his elder son died in the praetorship. Cato often 
speaks of him in his books as a brave and worthy 
man, and is said to have borne his loss with all 
the equanimity of a philosopher, remitting not 
a whit because of it his ardour in the public service. 
For he was not, like Lucius Lucullus and Metellus 
Pius in after times, too enfeebled by old age to 
serve the people, regarding the service of the state 
as a burdensome duty; nor did he, like Scipio 
Africanus before him, because of envious attacks 
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upon his reputation, turn his back upon the people 
and make leisure his end and aim for the rest 
of his life; but rather, as someone persuaded 
Dionysius to regard his sovereignty as his fairest 
winding-sheet, so he held public service to be the 
fairest privilege of old age. For recreation and 
amusement, when he had leisure therefor, he resorted 
to the writing of books and to farming. 

XXV. He composed speeches, then, on all sorts 
of subjects, and histories, and as for farming, he 
followed it in earnest when he was young and 
poor,—indeed, he says he then had only two ways 
of getting money, farming and frugality,—but in 
later life he was only a theoretical and fancy farmer. 
He also composed a book on farming, in which 
he actually gave recipes for making cakes and 
preserving fruit, so ambitious was he to be superior 
and peculiar in everything. The dinners, too, which 
he gave in the country, were quite plentiful. He 
always asked in congenial country neighbours, and 
made merry with them, and not only did those 
of his own age find in him an agreeable and much 
desired companion, but also the young. For he was 
a man of large experience, who had read and heard 
much that was well worth repeating. He held 
the table to be the very best promoter of friendship, 
and at his own, the conversation turned much 
to the praise of honourable and worthy citizens, 
greatly to the neglect of those who were worthless 
and base. About such Cato suffered no table-talk, 
either by way of praise or blame. 

XXVI. The last of his public services is supposed 
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rjv Kapyndovos avactacty olovtar yeyovévat, TO 
pev épyqo tédos émiÜévros ToD véov Xxnriwvos, 
^ \ ` n , ^ " , 
Bovrn 8é kal yuopn udora TH Károvos apa- 
Z ^ X + uU , tA ^ , 
pévov Tov TÓóXeuov eË altias towaobe. Katwv 
> , ` L4 A P 
eréuhOn mpòs Kapyndovievs kal Mascscaváoconv 
tov Noguáóa moXeuoÜvras àXX5jXois, émiokexro- 
pevos Tas THS Stahopas mpoodáces. O pev yap vv 
^ , 4 , > » ^ e 3 9 [4 Y 
ToD uov díXos à" apyis, oi Ò éyeyórvewcav ëv- 
orovoot peta THY UTO Xkgmicvos rrav, apat- 
péce. Te THS apyys Kai Papel Sacuo@ xXpnuatwv 
ld e N A A , , e v 
KoXovÜévres. €Upov ÔÈ THY TOALY OVY, WS WOVTO 
^ N 
"Pepato, kekakcpévgv KAL Tamewà rpárrovaav, 
, \ ^ N ^ e , " 
AANA TONAN pev evavdpobcay NALNE G peyaXwv 
* , e ^ 
06 TXoUrev yéuovoeav, nav O6 mavroOaTÓv 
^ ld 
KAL TapacKEUHs TONCHLOTNPÉOV peoTHY Kal ULKPOV 
, ^ ^ 
ovdev rì ToUTows dpovobcav, ov rà Nopddwy 
4 
dero kal Maccavaccov mpáyuara ‘Pwpaiovs 
er Y» la N ô A , 3 3 N 
pav éxew Tiesai Kat OuauvTüv, ANN e py 
kataMjyovrat TOM. dvadev éxOpàv kait Bapv- 
Ovpov nvénuévnv amistos, wdadw èv tots loots 
kwovvos eoecbat. Taxéws oiv Urroatpéwas ebi- 
acre THY BovANnY, WS ai TpóTepov ITAL Kat 
/ ^ ^ 
auppopal Kapynõoviwv ov tocodrov Tis Suvapews 
ócov THS dvoias ataptoacal, Kivdvvevovaw 
Li 
abTroUs ovx  ücÜevecTépovs, éjmewoTépovs 8e 
^ N 
ToXepelv amepydcacbat, Ñy è xai mpoava- 
ktvetcÜat Toig Nopatsxots tovs mpos “Pwpaious 
ayavas, sipývyv cè xai omovóàs évopa Tov 
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to have been the destruction of Carthage. It was 
Scipio the Younger who actually brought the task to 
completion,! but it was largely in consequence of 
the advice and counsel of Cato that the Romans 
undertook the war. It was on this wise. Cato was 
sent? on an embassy to the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa the Numidian, who were at war with one 
another, to inquire into the grounds of their quarrel. 
Masinissa had been a friend of the Roman people 
from the first, and the Carthaginians had entered into 
treaty relations with Rome after the defeat which 
the elder Scipio had given them. The treaty de- 
prived them of their empire, and imposed a grievous 
money tribute upon them. Cato, however, found the 
city by no means in a poor and lowly state, as the 
Romans supposed, but rather teeming with vigorous 
fighting men, overflowing with enormous wealth, filled 
with arms of every sort and with military supplies, 
and not a little puffed up by all this. He therefore 
thought it no time for the Romans to be ordering 
and arranging the affairs of Masinissa and the 
Numidians, but that unless they should repress a city 
which had always been their malignant foe, now that 
its power was so incredibly grown, they would be in- 
volved again in dangers as great as before. Accord- 
ingly, he returned with speed to Rome, and advised 
the Senate that the former calamitous defeats of the 
Carthaginians had diminished not so much their 
power as their foolhardiness, and were likely to 
render them in the end not weaker, but more 
expert in war; their present contest with Numidia 
was but a prelude to a contest with Rome, while 
peace and treaty were mere names wherewith to 
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voXépov TH perAnoes ketaÜau Katpoy Teptpé- 
vovTOS. 

XXVII. IIpés tovrors $aci tov Károva xai 
cüka TOv AwuBvkQv éritndes exBareiy èv cf 
BovX$, vv THRevvoy àvaBaXóuevov: eia Óavpa- 
cávrev To jéyeÜog Kal TO KdAXOS eimetv, GS 
ý taŭra dQépovca «copa TPLaV üuepOv XoÜv 
améxet THS Pops. éketvo & jòn Kal Bracorepor, 
TÒ Tepl TavtTos ov Onmore TpüypaTOs yvopyny 
amopawópevov mpoceribovetv ottws “ Aoxe dé 
pot kal Kapynddva pr) elvat." rovvavriov &é 
Doros  Xxgzíov 0o Nactkáüs éaixarovpevos 
ael OLeréXAeu A€ywr kal ámodauwópnevos* “ Aore? 
pot Kapxuyóóva eivai.” oXXà ydp, ws čowev, 
bBpet tov OZuov opav Hon mAXnupueXoüvra Kai 
6r evtuyiay kai ppovnua tH Bourh SvcKdPextov 
óvra Kal THY möv OXQgv UTO Ovvápneos OTN 
pée tals opuats Bia cvveperxdpevov, égoUXero 
ToUTOV your Tov dófov woTEp yaXivóv émiKetcOat 
codhpovictipa Th Opacutntl TOv TOMMY, EXaTTOV 
pev ayyoupevos ioyúeiw Kapynédovious tod mepuye- 
véoBat Pwpaiwv, peitov 66 ToU karadpoveioOa.. 
TÀ òè Karo tod7 atte ÓO&vóv édaívero, 
BaxxevovTs TH Ojo Kal apaXXouévo và TONA 
6v é£ovciay TOM del peyadnv, vüv O66 kai 
vjoovcav wd ovupopôv Kai kekokaouépqv 
énixpéuacbar kai pn mavrámaci TOU, EEwÜev 
áveXetv THS yegovías Pofous, àvadopàs avtots 
mpos Tas olkoÜev áuaprias ámoMrovras. 

Oitw pév éfepyácacÜa, Xéyerat TOV rplrov 
«ai reXevratov ò Kárev mè Kapynóoviovs móe- 
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cover their postponement of war till a fit occasion 
offered. 

XXVII. In addition to this, it is said that Cato 
contrived to drop a Libyan fig in the Senate, as he 
shook out the folds of his toga, and then, as the 
senators admired its size and beauty, said that the 
country where it grew was only three days’ sail 
from Rome. And in one thing he was even more 
savage, namely, in adding to his vote on any question 
whatsoever these words: “In my opinion, Carthage 
must be destroyed.” Publius Scipio Nasica, on the 
contrary, when called upon for his vote, always 
ended his speech with this declaration: “In my 
opinion, Carthage must be spared.” He saw, pro- 
bably, that the Roman people, in its wantonness, was 
already guilty of many excesses, and in the pride of 
its prosperity, spurned the control of the Senate, 
and forcibly dragged the whole state with it, 
whithersoever its mad desires inclined it. He 
wished, therefore, that the fear of Carthage should 
abide, to curb the boldness of the multitude like 
a bridle, believing her not strong enough to conquer 
Rome, nor yet weak enough to be despised. But 
this was precisely what Cato dreaded, when the 
Roman people was inebriated and staggering with 
its power, to have a city which had always been 
great, and was now but sobered and chastened by 
its calamities, for ever threatening them. Such 
external threats to their sovereignty ought to be done 
away with altogether, he thought, that they might 
be free to devise a cure for their domestic failings. 

In this way Cato is said to have brought to pass 
the third and last war against Carthage,! but it had 
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pov, ápfapévov &é TONE pELY eTENEUTNOEV, ásro- 
Üco7ícas epi TOU LEX ovTOS emb noe TO 
TONE LD TéXos avdpos, À os ?v TOTE ev veavias, 
xAiapxos dé OTPATEVOMEVOS àmeðeixvuTo Kab 
yvopns &pya Kal TON MNS 7 pos TOUS áryüvas. 
ámanyyeXXopévav 66 rovrov eis Póunv rvvÜavó- 
pevov tov Kdrová dacwy cimretv: 


3 / ME N54 
OLOS TETVUTAL, TOL òè OKLA aic OOUCL. 


TavTny pèv obv tv atopacw rax) Ov Cpyov 
éBeBaiwoer 0 Lani tov: o 66 Katwv améAvTE 
yeveàv éva gv viov ex TiS émvya aget qs, @ 
Tapwvýptov ëpapev yevec Oa Sadavior, va òè 
viwvòv €x TOU TeNevT:cavrOS vioù. Kat Ladwvtos 
pev erenevTHCE LOTPATHYOY, ó Ô eE a’tov yevo- 
pevos Mapxos únmarevoev. Ùv O6 TATTOS ovTOS 
TOU prrocopou Károvos, avbpos áperf Kai oo&n 
TOV KaT avdtor eribaverTaTov vyevouévov. 


[APIXTEIAOY KAI KATONOZ XYTKPIZIZ] 
I. Teypappévor 86 kai rept rovrov trav à£tov 
prypye, 0Xos o TovrOv Bios 0X« TQ Catépov 
mapatebeis oùs eUÜecpnrov exe. THY crahopàv 
evadhanilopevny sroNXais Kal peyarars OomoLoT nat. 
eL è bet xarà pépos TH ovyKpices SdtaraPetv 
arep énos 1) ypapny ékdrepov, TO uev eÈ ovx 
imapyovens abopuns eis moMTelav xai óav 
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no sooner begun than he died,! having first prophesied 
of the man who was destined to end it. This man 
was then young, but as tribune in the army, he was 
giving proofs of judgment and daring in his engage- 
ments with the enemy.  Tidings of this came to 
Rome, and Cato is said to have cried on hearing 
them :— 


* Only he has wits, but the rest are fluttering 
shadows.” 2 


This utterance of Cato’s, Scipio speedily confirmed 
by his deeds. Cato left one son by his second wife, 
whose surname, as we have already remarked, was 
Salonius; and one grandson by the son who died 
before him. Salonius died in the praetorship, but the 
son whom he left, Marcus, came to be consul. This 
Marcus was the grandfather of Cato the philosopher, 
who was the best and most illustrious man of his 
time. 


COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH 
MARCUS CATO 


Now that I have recorded the most noteworthy 
things in the careers of these men also, if one compare 
the entire life of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to mark the difference between them, 
obscured as it is by many great resemblances. And 
even if, in our comparison, we analyse each life, as 
we would a poem or a picture, we shall find that 
the rise to political power and repute in consequence 
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áperf) Kal Ovvápel mpoeMeiv audorépors KoLvov 
ESTL. paiverar 9 o uv A pio retóns obmo TOTE 
peyddov ovody trav “A@nvav xal rats ovotais 
éTL cvpuérpous Kai ópaXois émtBarov nparyo- 
ryois Kat oTpatnyots emiparvns yevéa Bau TÒ yap 
péÉyLoTOV ÑV TÍNA TOTE TEVTAKOG IOV pedipvor, 
TÒ 5é Gebrepov rpiakoa iov, éco yarov 66 Kal TpiTov 
Siaxociwy o òè Kátov èx TOMXYNS TE pukpás kai 
ÒraiTNs drypoiou Soxavons $épov adiicey €auTov 
domep els TENAYOS axaves THY èv ‘Popn Tro Tea, 
OvKETL Koupiwv Kat PaBpiriov kal AT iov 
čpyov osav jryeuóvov, ove dT àpórpov Kal 
oKaelov qévQras kai avroupyous dvaBaivovras 
eni TÓ Bfipa T poatewevny dpxovras Kal Suuayo- 
yous, adda mpos yévn ueyáXa kai XoüTovs Kal 
vopàs kal aTrovóapxías anrop Aémreiw cibrao pén, 
«ai du’ Oykor Hon kai Sdvayuy _evtpup@cay os 
&pxew akiodow. ovK jv o õporov ávTiTÁAQ 
xpo a Oepiatoxret pyr dro yévovs Mam p 
Kal KEKTNLÉVÆ meTpLa (mrévre yap 1) Tpiðv Tadav- 
TOV ovcíav avTQ *yevéa0a Aéyovgw å OTE TPÕTOV 
imrero TAS roMrelas) kai pos Lenriovas 
"AdpikavoUs kai Xepoviovs largas kal Koivrtovs 
dXapuvivovs. GpiXXüaÓat Trepi mTpoTelwv, umocy 
opunTýpiov éxyovra TAYY dovny mappnoria¥ouévny 
UTP Tay ÕlKALWV. 

II. "Ere Ò 'Apiorteiðns pev év Mapaddve xai 
TáMv év Iaraiaîs Séxatos Fv otpatnyés, 
Kátov 6€ 6evTepos uév ÜTATOS npéOn TON OY 
GUT LBWETLOVTOV, Oeórepos dé TuwgT)Ss émTTÀ TOÙS 
emihaverTaTous Kal TpoTous dpc dcwpeevous 
bmepBaXouevos. Kal pny ‘Apiotetdns uév èr 
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of innate excellence and strength, rather than of 
inherited advantages, is common to both. But in 
the case of Aristides, Athens was not yet great when 
he rose to eminence, and the leaders and generals 
with whom he dealt were men of moderate and 
uniform fortunes. The highest assessment of pro- 
perty in those days was five hundred bushels of grain, 
the second three hundred, the third and last two 
hundred. Whereas Cato, coming from a little town 
and from ways of life deemed rustic, plunged headlong 
into the boundless sea of Roman politics when they 
were no longer conducted by such men as Curius, 
Fabricius, and Atilius, nor welcomed as magis- 
trates and leaders poor men who had mounted the 
rostrum after working with their own hands at the 
plough and the mattock, but were wont to have 
regard rather for great families and their wealth, 
largesses, and solicitations, while those who sought 
office, such was now the power and arrogance of the 
people, were wantonly handled. It was not the 
same thing to have Themistocles for a rival, who was 
of no illustrious family and had only moderate 
possessions (he is said to have been worth three, or, 
at most, five talents when he entered public life), as 
it was to compete for pre-eminence with such men 
as Scipio Africanus, Servius Galba, and Quintius 
Flamininus, having no other advantage than a tongue 
which spoke boldly for the right. 

II. Besides, at Marathon, and again at Plataea, 
Aristides was only one of ten generals, while Cato 
was elected one of two consuls out of many com- 
petitors,and one of two censors over the heads of 
seven of the foremost and most illustrious Romans, 
who stood for the office with him. Furthermore, 
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ovdev! TOY kaTopÜcygdrtv yéyove TPATOS, AAA 
Mirriadns exes tod Mapadavos Tò mpwreior, 
OcuraoroKrns 66 THs Larapivos, év 66 Wrataais 
gyno ‘Hpddotos àveXéaÜau. karMiotyv vieny 
Ilavcavíav, 'ApioTeión 06 xal tev Oevrepetov 
audio BoroDot Lwpavar kai Apeviae kai Karhi- 
payor kal Kvvatyewpor Stamper os aptotevaartes 
ev éketvous Tois ayci Károv 6 ov povov avtos 
ÜTaTeUov émporevae ical xep kal vón Kata 
TOV "l8npucóv TÓXepov, arà Kal xMapyõv 
Trepi OeppoTUXas bra Tebovros éTépov THY 6o£av 
čs Xe TIS vikyns, ueyaáXas én’ "Avrioxov "Popatots 
üramerácas «AMeuauibas Kal Topo o povov ópGvri 
TÓ Pachet meptaTnoas kaTà vöTov ov TONELOV. 
éxeivn yàp. 7) vien TEPLPAVOS € ëpyov odca Kateovos 
efnhace THS ENN deos THY 'Acíav Kal mapéoXev 
emBatny avOius X. Lannion L. 

IIoXeuoüvres ev ov aijtTNnTOL yeyóvacıv 
åupóTepot, Trepi 66 THY roAvretav Aptoretdons uév 
értaicev é£oorpakiaÜeig Kat Katactaciac Gels 
vrà GOeuoTokAéovs, Katwv Ò, otmep Tav év 
Pony ÓvrvaTO' Ta TOL Kal peytarot, maou, GS Emos 
eivetv, GUTLTANOLS Xpwpevos Kat uéypi wnpos 
Oomep abryrns ayeoviopevos d ATTÕTA ÓLernpnaev 
cavTóv. mreloTas òè Kal guyov Snpocias dixas 
kai dtwEas TONNAS pev elhe, Tácas Ó ám éb ve, 
mpóBnpa TOÜ Btov Kat OpaacTüpuov ópyavov 
EXOV TOV Aoyor, ^ Óucaiórepov av TS Ù TUX 
Kat daipove Tod ávðpòs TÒ pander madetv Tap 


agiav avatilein. péya yap kai Apiototére TO 354 
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Aristides was not the foremost man in any one of 
his victories, but Miltiades has the chief honour of 
Marathon, Themistocles of Salamis, and at Plataea, 
Herodotus! says it was Pausanias who won that 
fairest of all victories, while even for second honours 
Aristides has such rivals as Sophanes, Ameinias, 
Callimachus, and Cynaegeirus, who displayed the 
greatest valour in those actions. Cato, on the other 
hand, was not only chief in the plans and actions of 
the Spanish war during his own consulate, but also 
at Thermopylae, when he was but a tribune in the 
army and another was consul, he got the glory of 
the victory, opening up great mountain passes for the 
Romans to rush through upon Antiochus, and 
swinging the war round into the king’s rear, when 
he had eyes only for what was in front of him. 
That victory was manifestly the work of Cato, and 
it not only drove Asia out of Hellas, but made it 
afterwards accessible to Scipio. 

It is true that both were always victorious in war, 
but in politics Aristides got a fall, being driven into 
a minority and ostracised by Themistocles. Cato, on 
the contrary, though he had for his antagonists 
almost all the greatest and ablest men in Rome, and 
though he kept on wrestling with them up to his 
old age, never lost his footing. He was involved in 
countless civil processes, both as plaintiff and 
defendant; as plaintiff, he often won his case, as 
defendant, he never lost it, thanks to that bulwark 
and efficacious weapon of his life, his eloquence. To 
this, more justly than to fortune and the guardian 
genius of the man, we may ascribe the fact that he 
was never visited with disgrace. That was a great 
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duXocóQo Tobro rpoceuaptipnoey "AvriaraTpos 
t 

z ^ ` , e N 
ypáħpwv rept avtod peta THY TEAEUTHVY, OTL TPOS 

a » € » AN ` N ` 3 
Toîs &AAos 0 avp Kat TO niÂavov eixev. 

ILI. “Ore pèv 84 THs wonetexhs avOpwrros aperhs 
où KTaTAaL TeAELOTEpAY, ouoXoyo)pevóv oTi TAŬ- 

€ ^ 

TNS S€ TOV uóptov oí mrAeia Tot THY oikovopakt)v. oU 
pixpoyv TiÜevrav Kal yap 7) wodws olkov rti 
ovoTnwa Kal Kehadatoy ovca povvvrat mpds TÀ 
6nuócia Tots (Oo; Bios Trv TodLTaY evOevovr- 
TOV, mov kai Avxoüpryos é£otxicas pév üpryvpov, 
éfowicas è ypvoòv tHs Zaps, vdpropa 86 
6e Üappuévov mup atOnpov Üéuevos avtois oixovo- 
pias ovK üm)XXa£e ToUs TONTAS, AAAA TA Tpu- 

^ A \ ld ^ r 
þpõvra kai mova Kal pPreypatvovTa Tov TrXovTOV 
meptenoy, mws evtopyowot TOv. avayKaiwy kal 

r »- 

xpnoipwv  ümavres, @ AAdos ovdels vopobérns 
Mpovvonce, TOY &Tropov Kal àvéoTiov Kal ménta 
oUVOLKOY ETL kotvavia TONLTELAS uiXXov TOD TOV- 

, Nt 4 id t / e 
cíov kai vrepdyxou hoByOets. aivetat Tolvvv ô 

M lA , la , » Li 
pèv Károv ovdév ti QavAóTepos olkov mpootatys 
À TróXecs YyevoumEevos’ Kal yap avTos nvEnce TOv 
attob Biov kai xatéotn Oi0áckaXos oixovouias 
Kai yewpylas érépots, TONNA Kal xproiua cepi 
TovTwy cvvra£áuevos ‘Aptoteidns 06 Tf) Teva 

` N A / e > 7 
«ai THY Stxatocvny avvdiéBarev ws oixopOopov 
Kal TTwYOTOLOY kai Tage padrOv Ù TOTS KEKTN- 
pévors @pértpov. kaitoi mora pev ‘Hoiodos 
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tribute which was paid Aristotle the philosopher by 
Antipater, when he wrote concerning him, after his 
death, that in addition to all his other gifts, the man 
had also the gift of persuasion. 

III. Man has no higher capacity than that for 
conducting cities and states, as is generally ad- 
mitted. But the ability to conduct a household 
enters in no small degree into this higher political 
capacity, as most believe. For the city is but an or- 
ganised sum total of households, and has public 
vigour only as its citizens prosper in their private 
lives. When Lycurgus banished both silver and 
gold from Sparta, and introduced there a coinage of 
iron that had been ruined by fire, he did not set his 
fellow citizens free from the duty of domestic 
economy. He merely removed the swollen and 
feverish wantonness of wealth, and so provided that 
all alike might have an abundance of the necessary 
and useful things of life. He did this because, 
better than any other ancient legislator, he fore- 
saw that the helpless, homeless, and poverty-stricken 
citizen was a greater menace to the commonwealth 
than one who was rich and ostentatious. Cato, 
then, was no whit less efficient in the conduct of 
his household than in that of the city. He not only 
increased his own substance, but became a recog- 
nized teacher of domestic economy and agriculture 
for others, and compiled many useful precepts 
on these subjects. Aristides, on the other hand, was 
so poor as to bring even his righteousness into 
disrepute, as ruining a household, reducing a man to 
beggary, and profiting everybody rather than its 
possessor. And yet Hesiod! has much to say by 
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7 a 
Tpós Stxaroovvny ua Kal oikovouiav mapakaXàr 
^ Li , A 
)püs epnke kat THY àpyíav ws adixias apxnr 
e t / 
AeXot6ópnkev, EV 66 kai Oppo merointat 
Epyov 6é pot ov diXov ev 
ovo oikwpertn, Ñ re rpéDer ayaa vékva, 
^ FA 9 
àXXd. uot aiel vies eanpeTuoe hiras Hoav 
EA Dee /, 
Kal TróXeuot Kal axoeuTec éÜEeo Tot Kal oio roc 
e x , N , ^ > 7 M , 
WS TOUS AVTOUS üjEXoUvTas oiKias Kal TroptCopeED- 
ous Ë adixias. ov yap, ws ToUAaLOV oi LaTpot 
^ ^ ^ > ^ 
hacı roÜ cwpmaros eivai rois uév EKTOS BHEALLO- 
^ , >? M r e r 
tatov, Tots È évrós BrAaBepwratov, obres 0 
^ * bl 
Sixatos érépors év ctt yprotmos, abroU dé Kat 
^ 107 , Ò l , > xy 4, m^ 0 
TOV (OLov. AKNOIS, ANN oixe TaVTH TeTw»p0000at 
^ + e ^ 
TQ ApiaTeiOn TO TodLTEKOY, el'rep, WS Ol TrXeta TOL 
^ ^ $ *065* 
Aéyovaiv, oU06 mpoîka Tois OvyaTtpiots ov0é 
^ , (d e 
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way of exhorting us to righteousness allied with 
domestic economy, and abuses idleness as a source of 
injustice ; Homer also says well :— 


* Labour I never liked, 
Nor household thrift, which breeds good children. 
But ships equipped with oars were ever my delight, 
Battles and polished javelins and arrows," ! 


implying that the men who neglect their households 
are the very ones to live by injustice. Oil, as 
physicians tell us, is very beneficial when externally 
applied, though very injurious when used internally. 
But the righteous is not so. He is not helpful 
to others, while heedless of himself and his family. 
Indeed, the poverty of Aristides would seem to have 
been a blemish on his political career, if, as most 
writers state, he had not foresight enough to leave 
his poor daughters a marriage portion,? or even the 
cost of his own burial And so it fell out that 
the family of Cato furnished Rome with praetors and 
consuls down to the fourth generation, for his grand- 
sons, and their sons after them, filled the highest 
offices of state. Whereas, though Aristides was 
foremost of the Greeks, the abject poverty of his 
descendants forced some to ply a fortune-teller's 
trade,’ and others, for very want, to solicit the public 
bounty, while it robbed them all of every ambition 
to excel, or even to be worthy of their great 
ancestor. 

IV. Possibly this point invites discussion. Poverty 
is never dishonourable in itself, but only when it 
is a mark of sloth, intemperance, extravagance, or 


1 Odyssey, xiv. 222 ff., Palmer's translation. 
? Aristides, xxvil. 1. * Aristides, xxvii. 3. 
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thoughtlessness. When, on the other hand, it is the 
handmaid of a sober, industrious, righteous, and 
brave man, who devotes all his powers to the service 
of the people, it is the sign of a lofty spirit that 
harbours no mean thoughts. It is impossible for a 
man to do great things when his thoughts are busy 
with little things; nor can he aid the many who are 
in need when he himself is in need of many things. 
A great equipment for public service consists, not 
in wealth, but in contented independence, which 
requires no private superfluities, and so puts no 
hindrance in the way of serving the commonwealth. 
God alone is absolutely free from wants; but that is 
the most perfect and god-like quality in human 
excellence which reduces man’s wants to their 
lowest terms. For as a body which is well tempered 
and vigorous needs no superfluous food or raiment, 
so a healthy individual or family life can be con- 
ducted with the simplest outlays. A man should 
make his gains tally with his needs. He who heaps 
up much substance and uses little of it, is not con- 
tented and independent. If he does not need it, he 
is a fool for providing what he does not crave; and 
if he craves it, he makes himself wretched by parsi- 
moniously curtailing his enjoyment of it. 

Indeed, I would fain ask Cato himself this 
question: “If wealth is a thing to be enjoyed, why 
do you plume yourself on being satisfied with little 
when possessed of much?" But if it be a fine - 
thing, as indeed it is, to eat ordinary bread, and to 
drink such wine as labourers and servants drink, and 
not to want purple robes nor even plastered houses, 
then Aristides and Epaminondas and Manius Curius 
and Gaius Fabricius were perfectly right in turning 
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their backs on the gaining of what they scorned to 
use. Surely it was not worth while for a man who, 
like Cato, esteemed turnips a delectable dish and 
cooked them himself, while his wife was kneading 
bread, to babble so much about a paltry copper, and 
write on the occupation in which one might soonest 
get rich. Great is the simple life, and great its 
independence, but only because it frees a man from 
the anxious desire of superfluous things. Hence it 
was that Aristides, as we are told, remarked at the 
trial of Callias! that only those who were poor in 
spite of themselves should be ashamed of their 
poverty; those who, like himself, chose poverty, 
should glory in it. And surely it were ridiculous to 
suppose that the poverty of Aristides was due to 
his sloth, when, without doing anything disgraceful, 
but merely by stripping a single Barbarian, or seizing 
a single tent, he might have made himself rich. So 
much on this head. 

V. The military campaigns of Cato made no great 
addition to the Roman empire, which was great 
already ; but those of Aristides include the fairest, 
most brilliant, and most important actions of the 
Greeks, namely, Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea. 
And certainly Antiochus is not worthy to be com- 
pared with Xerxes, nor the demolition of the walls 
of the Spanish cities with the destruction of so many 
myriads of Barbarians both by land and sea. On 
these occasions Aristides was inferior to no one in 
actual service, but he left the glory and the laurels, 
as he did wealth and substance, to those who wanted 
them more, because he was superior to all these 
things also. 


1 Aristides, xxv. 5, 
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For my own part, I do not blame Cato for his 
constant boasting, and for rating himself above 
everybody else, although he does say, iu one of his 
speeches, that self-praise and self-depreciation are 
alike absurd. But I regard the man who is often 
lauding himself as less complete in excellence than 
one who does not even want otherstodoso. Freedom 
from ambition is no slight requisite for the gentleness 
which should mark a statesman ; and, on the con- 
trary, ambition is harsh, and the greatest fomenter 
of envy. From this spirit Aristides was wholly free, 
whereas Cato was very full of it. For example, 
Aristides co-operated with Themistocles in his 
greatest achievements, and as one might say, stood 
guard over him while he was in command, and 
thereby saved Athens; while Cato, by his opposition 
to Scipio, alinost vitiated and ruined that wonderful 
campaign of his against the Carthaginians, in which 
he overthrew the invincible Hannibal,! and finally, 
by perpetually inventing all sorts of suspicions and 
calumnies against him drove him out of Rome, and 
brought down on his brother's head a most shameful 
eondemnation for embezzlement. 

VI. Once more, that temperance which Cato 
always decked out with the fairest praises, Aristides 
maintained and practised in unsullied purity ; 
whereas Cato, by marrying unworthily and un- 
seasonably, fell under no slight or insignificant 
censure in this regard. It was surely quite indecent 
that a man of his years should bring home as step- 
mother to his grown-up son and that son’s bride, a 
girl whose father was his assistant and served the 
publie for hire. Whether he did this merely for 


1 At Zama, 202 B.G 
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his own pleasure, or in anger, to punish his son for 
objecting to his mistress, both what he did and what 
led him to do it were disgraceful. And the sar- 
castic reason for it which he gave his son was not a 
true one. For had he wished to beget more sons as 
good, he should have planned at the outset to marry 
a woman of family, instead of contenting himself, as 
long as he could do so secretly, with the society of a 
low concubine, and when he was discovered, making 
aman his father-in-law whom he could most easily 
persuade, rather than one whose alliance would 
bring him most honour. 
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I, Peripottas the seer, who conducted King 
Opheltas with his subjects from Thessaly into 
Boeotia, left a posterity there which was in high 
repute for many generations. The greater part of 
them settled in Chaeroneia, which was the first city 
they won from the Barbarians. Now the most of 
this posterity were naturally men of war and courage, 
and so were consumed away in the Persian invasions 
and the contests with the Gauls, because they did 
not spare themselves. There remained, however, an 
orphan boy, Damon by name, Peripoltas by surname, 
who far surpassed his fellows in beauty of body and 
in vigour of spirit, though otherwise he was un- 
trained and of a harsh disposition. 

With this Damon, just passed out of boy’s estate, 
the Roman commander of a cohort that was winter- 
ing in Chaeroneia fell enamoured, and since he could 
not win him over by solicitations and presents, he 
was plainly bent on violence, seeing that our native 
city was at that time in sorry plight, and neglected 
because of her smallness and poverty. Violence was 
just what Damon feared, and since the solicitation 
itself had enraged him, he plotted against the man, 
and enlisted against him sundry companions,—a few 
only, that they might escape notice. There were 
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sixteen of them in all, who smeared their faces with 
soot one night, heated themselves with wine, and at 
daybreak fell upon the Roman while he was sacri- 
ficing in the market-place, slew him, together with 
many of his followers, and departed the city. During 
the commotion which followed, the council of 
Chaeroneia met and condemned the murderers to 
death, and this was the defence which the city after- 
wards made to its Roman rulers. But in the evening, 
while the magistrates were dining together, as the 
custom is, Damon and his men burst into the town- 
hall, slew them, and again fled the city. 

Now about that time! it chanced that Lucius 
Lucullus passed that way, on some errand, with an 
army.  Halting on his march and investigating 
matters while they were still fresh in mind, he found 
that the city was in no wise to blame, but rather had 
itself also suffered wrong. So he took its garrison 
of soldiers and led them away with him. Then 
Damon, who was ravaging the country with predatory 
forays and threatening the city, was induced by 
embassies and conciliatory decrees of the citizens to 
return,and was appointed gymnasiarch. But soon, 
as he was anointing himself in the vapour-bath, he 
was slain. And because for a long while thereafter 
certain phantoms appeared in the place, and groans 
were heard there, as our Fathers tell us, the door of 
the vapour-bath was walled up, and to this present 
time the neighbours think it the source of alarming 
sights and sounds. Descendants of Damon's family 
(and some are still living, especially near Stiris in 
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Phocis, Aeolians in speech) are called ** Asbolomeni,” 
or * Besooted," because Damon smeared  hinself 
with soot before he went forth to do his deed of 
murder. 

II. But the Orchomenians, who were neighbours 
and rivals of the Chaeroneians, hired a Roman in- 
former to cite the city by name, as though it were 
an individual person, and prosecute it for the murder 
of the Roman soldiers who had been slain by 
Damon. The trial was held before the praetor of 
Macedonia (the Romans were not yet sending 
praetors to Greece), and the city's advocates invoked 
the testimony of Lucullus. Lucullus, when the 
praetor wrote to him, testified to the truth of the 
matter, and so the city escaped capital condemna- 
tion. Accordingly, the people who at that time 
were saved by him erected a marble statue of 
Lucullus in the market-place beside that of Dionysus. 
And we, though many generations removed from 
him, think that his favour extends even down to us 
who are now living; and since we believe that a 
portrait which reveals character and disposition is 
far more beautiful than one which merely copies 
form and feature, we shall incorporate this man's 
deeds into our parallel lives, und we shall rehearse 
them truly. The mere mention of them is sufficient 
favour to show him ; and as a return for his truthful 
testimony he himself surely would not deign to 
accept a false and garbled narrative of his career. 

We demand of those who would paint fair and 
graceful features that, in case of any slight imper- 
fection therein, they shall neither wholly omit it nor 
yet emphasise it, because the one course makes the 
portrait ugly and the other unlike its original. In 
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yaremov oTi, uarXov Ò tows apnyavov, agendi) 
kai xa@apov avipos émidetEar tov, êv rois kaXois 
dvaTAnpwrtéoy BoTEp omoroTnTa THY udyOEaDv. 
tas Ò éx madovs tivas  TodeTeKAS àvárykms 
émitpexovoas rais mpáfesiw apaptias Kal fjpas 
éAXetupaTa padrAdov apeTHsS Tivos  KaKtas 
Tmovnpevpata vopitovtas ov bet mavu tpodvpws 
evaTvoonpaivery TH toTopia kal TepvrrOs, ard’ 
orep aldovpevous UTép THs avOpaTivns Pvcews, 
el kaXóv ovdey etdtxpives 00S avapdioBATHTOV 
eis apetny 7005 yeyovos dsroótóoctv. 

III. 'O & oi» Ao)óxovXXos éddxet cxotobow 
uiv TQ Kipovi mapaßNyréos eivai. roXeyuxot 
yàp aphotepot kal ps ToUs BapBápovs Xam pot, 
T poe òè Tà TOMTIKÀ Ka padiara TOV eu vMv 
gTüceQ9v avamvonjv TAŞ TaTpiot TapacyovTes, 
ÉxagTos é Tis avTaY coT9cavTes TpoTTaLa Kal 
vias averopevoe TreptBontovs. obre yàp “EX- 
Anvwov Kipwvos ote ‘Pwpaiwy NovkoUAXov Tpó- 
Tepos ovdels oUTwW paKkpav ToXeuüv TpolAev, 
etw rAoyou TiÜeuévov trv xa? “Hpaxréa xal 
Avovucov, et Té te llepaéos mpòs Aihioras ù 
Mydous nal’ Appevious 3) lacovos épyov àtfiómi- 
cTOv èk TOv TOTE Yporwy uvam depóuevov eis 
TOUS vÜv adixtat. kowóv 5€ mws avTOv kal TÒ 
aTerés yéeyove THs atpatynytas, ékaTrépov ev 
cvvTpijravros, ovdetépov ÔÈ xatadvoavtos Tov 
avtayonioTýv. padtota 8 7 mepi tas vTodoyas 
kai Tas dtravlpwrias tavtas vypoTns Kal dayi- 
Nera Kal TO veapov Kal averpévov èv TH StaiTn 
cmapamMsiov èr aupotépwr iðeiv wvrdpyet. 
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like manner, since it is difficult, nay rather perhaps 
impossible, to represent a man’s life as stainless and 
pure, in its fair chapters we must round out the 
truth into fullest semblance; but those transgres- 
sions and follies by which, owing to passion, perhaps, 
or political compulsion, a man’s career is sullied, we 
must regard rather as shortcomings in some particu- 
lar excellence than as the vile products of positive 
baseness, and we must not all too zealously delineate 
them in our history, and superfluously too, but treat 
them as though we were tenderly defending human 
nature for producing no character which is absolutely 
good and indisputably set towards virtue. 

III. On looking about for some one to compare 
with Lucullus, we decided that it must be Cimon. 
Both were men of war, and of brilliant exploits 
against the Barbarians, and yet they were mild and 
beneficent statesmen, in that they gave their coun- 
iries unusual respite from civil strifes, though each 
one of them set up martial trophies and won victories 
that were famous. No Hellene before Cimon and 
no Roman before Lucullus carried his wars into 
such remote lands, if we leave out of our account 
the exploits of Heracles and Dionysus, and whatever 
credible deeds of Perseus against the Aethiopians or 
Medes and Armenians, or of Jason, have been brought 
down in the memory of man from those early times 
to our own. Common also in a way to both their 
careers was the incompleteness of their campaigns. 
Each crushed, but neither gave the death blow to 
his antagonist. But more than all else, the lavish 
ease which marked their entertainments and hospi- 
talities, as well as the ardour and laxity of their 
way of living, was conspicuous alike in both.  Pos- 
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maparelropev Ò tows kal üXXas Tiwwvàs opotd- 
TyTas$, &s ov xaXemóv ex THs Onyy5ceos avTis 
c vva^yaryeiv. 

IV. Kíipov o Medriddov pntpos Hv ‘Hynot- 
TUANS; yévos Oparrns, Ovryat pos ‘OAopou TOU 
BaciXéas, ds ev Tots ’Apxeddov Kab MeXav6tov 
TOU)UACUP ELS avrov Kipwva yeypappévors totó- 
pntat. 9i «ai Govxvéións à ó la TopiKos TOÍS Tepi 
Kipeova xarà yévos T poc 1kav 'OXópov. TE TOT POS 
DA els TOV mpóyovov dvahépovtos THY Opeovupiar, 
Kal Tà xpvacía Tepl Thv Opaxny éxéxtyTO0. ai 
TeneuTHoaL pèv ev TH Ueawty UAn (roUTo Ò ari 
THs Opaxns xwplor) réyetae qovevOels | éxet, 
pripa © avtou TÀV Mer ávev eis THY ’ArtiKnY 
kopiaÜévrov èv tois Kipoveiois Seixvutat mapa 
tov EAriwiens tis Kiwwvos acendis Tádov. 
darà Oovevél[dns pev 'AXtpoDotos yéyove Tàv 
Oxpov, ot 66 wept tov Mirriddnv Aakiddat. 

M Ovrideng MEV ov TEVTNKOVTA TaXávvov OPAWY 
Glen Kal ps THY EKTLOLW etpx Gels eTENEUTHT ev ér 
TO SegpwTnpLo, pv òè perpdriov TaAVTATACLY 
ümoherphels pera Tíjs aber fe eve «ópns ovons 
Kai áyápov TÓV TpaTov Noke xpóvov ev TH 
mode kai KaKOS T7kovev WS adtaKTOS Kal TONU- 
TOTNS xal TÒ TümTQ Kiuwwt mpoceotKa@s TYV 
oci», ov Ov ebijfiáv “pact KodXepov T'pog a/yo- 
pevd ivan. XErneíuBporos 9 o Odocios T epi TOV 
avTOv opo0 TL ypóvov TQ Kiuwvi yeyovæs pow 
avTO0r OUTE uovciknv OŬTE AANO TL púĝnua TOV 
erevGepiwy ral tois 'EANnow emiywpiaķóvtew 
exay vat, SservoTntos TE Kal arouvMes 
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sibly we may omit still other resemblances, but it 
will not be hard to gather them directly from our 
story. 

n. Cimon was the son of Miltiades by Hegesipyle, 
a woman of Thracian stock, daughter of King Olorus, 
as it is stated in the poems of Archelaüs and Melan- 
thius addressed to Cimon himself. That explains 
how it was that the father of Thucydides the his- 
torian —and Thucydides was connected with the 
family of Cimon—was also an Olorus, who referred 
his name back to that of the common ancestor, and 
also how it was that Thucydides had gold mines 
in Thrace. And it is said that Thucydides died 
in Skapte Hylé, a place in Thrace, having been 
murdered there; but his remains were brought to 
Attica, and his monument is shown among those 
of Cimon's family, hard by the tomb of Elpinicé, 
Cimon's sister. However, Thucydides belonged to 
the deme of Halimus, the family of Miltiades to 
that of Laciadae. 

Now Miltiades, who had been condemned to pay a 
fine of fifty talents and confined till payment should 
be made, died in prison, and Cimon, thus left a mere 
stripling with his sister who was a young girl and 
unmarried, was of no account in the city atfirst. He 
had the bad name of being dissolute and bibulous, 
and of taking after his grandfather Cimon, who, they 
say, because of his simplicity, was dubbed Coalemus, 
or Booby. And Stesimbrotus the Thasian, who was 
of about Cimon's time, says that he acquired no 
literary education, nor any other liberal and 
distinctively Hellenic accomplishment; that he 
lacked entirely the Attic cleverness and fluency 


Thuc. iv. 105. 
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"Artixis Aws amnrAdr.axfat, kal TQ TpóÓT  Tr0XU 
TO yevvaiov kai anès evuTrapyew, kai náXXov 
eivai [leXovrovvijocioy TO ox5ga THs Nrvxfjs ToU 
avdpos, 

padr0ov, áxouvrov, Ta uéywr T! ayabov, 
kata Tov Evpimidecov 'HpakXéa: tadta yap čori 
Toig mÒ TOU XT9ciufÜpóTov yeypappévots ère- 
Teiv. 

‘Ere 86 véos ðv aitiay gaye Trnordtew Th 
aderpp. Kal yap oud: AANDE THY EXswieqv 
eUTAKTOD tiwa "yeyovévat Xéyyouaw, àXNXà Kal 
7 pos [oAvyverov efapaprety TOV Corypapor- 
Kal ià TovTo daa év TÀ llecocaraxteio TOTE 
KaXovupévn, TIouctAg òè viv ood, vpádovra TAS 
Tppáðas TÒ Tis Aaodixns Toroa T™ poaw@mov 
ev elxove THS  EXzrwiks. ó 66 [lovAvyiwtos oùx 
jv tov Paraúowv oùò am épyoraBias ëypagpe 
THY TTOaY, GAA rpoika, PidoTimovpevos arpós 
THY TOA, WS OL TE TUYYpadels iaTOpodaL Kal 
MeXáv0Oios 6 months A€yer TOY Tpómov ToÜTOV 

Avtod yap Satrdvatat Oe@y vaovs dyopáv Te 

Kexporiav xoouno’ nurOéwy apetais. 
ei7i Ò ot THY "Edrrevieny ov «pida TO Kivevt, 
Qavepós dé ynpapévny TUVOLK OAL Méyovaw, 
afiov THS evyevetas vupdiov oa TY meviav 
amopoñðoav émel 66 Karlas tov eUmwónov tis 
"AOnvnow épacheis mpoonrAOe Tyv úmèp Tob 
matpos Katudtkny eéxtivery Éroiuos ÖV Tpós TO 
Snoctov, avtny Te tmecOAvar kai Tov Ktpova 
TQ Kara ovvonioas Tiv ' EXmwGcqv. 
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of speech; that in his outward bearing there 
was much nobility and truthfulness; thatthe fashion 
of the man's spirit was rather Peloponnesian, 


** Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true," 


as Euripides says of Heracles,! a citation which we 
may add to what Stesimbrotus wrote. 

While he was still a youth he was accused of im- 
proper intercourse with his sister. And indeed in 
other cases too they say that Elpinicé was not very 
decorous, but that she had improper relations 
also with Polygnotus the painter, and that it was for 
this reason that, in the Peisianacteum, as it wasthen 
called, but now the Painted Colonnade, when he was 
painting the Trojan women, he made the features of 
Laodicé a portrait of Elpinicé. Now Polygnotus 
was not a mere artisan, and did not paint the stoa 
for a contract price, but gratis, out of zeal for 
the welfare of the city, as the historians relate, and 
as Melanthius the poet testifies after this fashion :— 


* He at his own lavish outlay the gods' great fanes, 
and the market 
Named Cecropia, adorned ; demigods' valour his 
theme." 


Still, there are some who say that Elpinicé did not 
live with Cimon in secret intercourse, but openly 
rather, as his wedded wife, because, on account of her 
poverty. she could not get a husband worthy of her 
high lineage; but that when Callias, a wealthy 
Athenian, fell in love with her, and offered to pay 
into the state treasury the fine which had been 
imposed upon her father, she consented herself, and 
Cimon freely gave Elpinicé to Callias to wife. 
1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., 473. 
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Ov pny àXXà Kal Gros daiverat vois mepi 
Tas yuvaixas éperukots 0 Kipwv évoyas ryevéo Oat. 
kal yap 'Aarepías TQ yéver XaXajuvías xai 
TáMv» Mynatpas iwvóe 0 nomths  MeXdv6OLos 
pvnpovever pos Tov Kipwva srat£ov bv éderyetas, 
ws cTovOatouévev iT avtov. djros Ò oci 
Kab 7 pos ‘Toodieny THY EbpurToMgov pev 
Ouyatépa Tov Meyaxnéous, kaTà vópovs ð avT@ 
cupBocacay o Kipopr eurrabéarepov SiareBeis 
Kal duapopyaas anobavovans, el Te det Tek pai - 
pechar Tais "yeypapuévaus emi Tapnyopla TOD 
TrévÜovs &Xeyelaus T'pós auton, v ILavatrtos 
ó $uXómodos oletat Trouyr»V yeyovevat Tov huot- 
cov '"Apxékaov, oùe amò TpoTov TOS Ywpóvois 
SHE 

. Ta È ZXXa mavTa Tod ij&ous ayaoTa Kal 
ris TOU Kipeovos. ovTe yap Tórun MiXriáBov 
Aewroópevos OUTE TUVETEL OcuioroKdéous, Suxaro- 
repos àgdoiv oporoyeitar yevéobar, kal mais 
TOXepuKats. ovoe MK pv aTo8écv apeTais ékeivov 
aunyavor oov év Tais TONTLK ALS UnepBarécbas 
véog àv ere Kal TOXéj.ov üretpos. OTE yap TOY 
OF} wov emLovT@Y Myjbav Oeu TokMfs émeiÜe 
Tpoépevov THY TOM kai THY Xepav ékAumóvTa 
Tpò Ths Ladapivos év Tas vavci ta mha Béc Oat 
kai Stayovicacbat Kata ÜáXarrav, éxtreTANYpéE- 
vov TOV TOXXQ» TO TAa TpOTOS Kipov 
abn ià ToU Kepapetxod dardpos aviwy eis Tiv 
GKpOTOAW perà TOV ETALpwr rov TIWA yaAXwóv 
avadeivar TÅ ÜeQ, Sua Yeipay KOmlE@v, WS ovdey 
Uus ANKÑS, ana vavpá xav àvópóv év TÓ 


3 TapovtTe THs ToAEwS Seopevns.  avaels O6 TOv 
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However, it is perfectly apparent that Cimon was 
given to the love of women. Asteria, of a Sala- 
minian family, and a certain Mnestra are mentioned 
by the poet Melanthius, in a sportive elegy addressed 
to Cimon, as wooed and won by him. And it is 
clear that he was even too passionately attached to 
his lawful wife, Isodicé, the daughter of Euryptole- 
mus and grand-daughter of Megacles, and that 
he was too sorely afflicted at her death, if we 
may judge from the elegy addressed to him for 
the mitigation of his grief. This was composed 
by the naturalist Archelaiis, as Panaetius the philoso- 
pher thinks, and his conjecture is chronologically 
possible. 

V. All other traits of Cimon’s character were 
admirable and noble. Neither in daring was he 
inferior to Miltiades, nor in sagacity to Themistocles, 
and it is admitted that he was a juster man 
than either, and that while not one whit behind 
them in the good qualities of a soldier, he was 
inconceivably their superior in those of a statesman, 
even when he was still young and untried in war. 
When the Medes made their invasion, and Themis- 
tocles was trying to persuade the people to give up 
their city, abandon their country, make a stand with 
their fleet off Salamis, and fight the issue at sea, 
most men were terrified at the boldness of the 
scheme; but lo! Cimon was first to act, and with 
a gay mien led a procession of his companions 
through the Cerameicus up to the Acropolis, to 
dedieate to the goddess there the horse's bridle 
which he carried in his hands, signifying thus that 
what the city needed then was not knightly prowess 
but sea-fighters. After he had dedicated his bridle, 
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yarvòv kal AaBav èx Tay Tepl Tov vaóv repena- 
pévov àaT(Oov, kai rpoocv£dueros TH 0cQ, katé- 
Bawvev éri ÜdXaccav, oUk  ÓXbyous apyn ToU 
Üappetv yevoperos. 

"Hy 6é xai thy iSéav ov peumTtós, œs "lov o 
momTns now, àXXà péyas, oUXg Kab TOAAT 
TpLXÀ Koay T Kepariy. .$aveis dé xai Kar’ 
avTov TOV ay@va NauTpOS Kal avdpwdys Tax? bo- 
Fav év TH Toke per evvotas Exyev, áÜpoiCouévov 
TONA@Y TpOs avTOv Kal vrapakaXovvTov aELa TOD 
Mapaéavos iby S:avocicbar kai mpacceiw. opý- 
gavra § avtov èni tiv moMTelav daopevos O 
fuos éBéfaro, Kal pwertos ðv TOU OeyuoTokXéovs 
aviyye Tpos} Tas peyictas év TH TONEL TLAS kal 
dpXas, evappoatov dvta kal mpocdtry Tots TON- 
Xoís dia mpaotynta kai ádéXeiav. ovy Heiota dé 
avtov nvEnoey ’Aptateidns o Avotpdyov, TV 
evdviay évopov TO 70, xal ToLovpevos oiov avti- 
marov pos Thv Oeuotoxréovs ÓewóTyTa Kal 
TÓALav. 

VI. Eme 86 Mydwv $vyóvrov èr ths 'EA- 
Aados écéud0n otpaTnyos, karà ÜáXarrav oUm 
Thy apiy 'AOnvaiev éxovrov, Ett dé llavcavia 
te kai Aaxedatpoviots érouévov, Tp@Tov uév év 
Tails o Tparetatg dei TApPELYE TOUS TOAITAS kóg quo 
T€ ÜavuaoToUs kai mpoduuia TONY Trávrov ĝia- 
$épovrac ëmerra Llavcaviov Trois per Bap- 
Bápows diareyouévou mepi mpodocias kai BactXet 
ypudovtos émio ToXds, Tots 66 ovuud xoig Tpaxéos 
kal avdadas mpocdepouévov xai moXAà Òr 

1 pds supplied by Stephanus, and confirmed by S ; Bekker 
supplied «is. 
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he took one of the shields which were hung up about 
the temple, addressed his prayers to the goddess, and 
went down to the sea, whereat many were first made 
to take heart. 

He was also of no mean presence, as Ion the poet 
says, but tall and stately, with an abundant and curly 
head of hair. And since he displayed brilliant and 
heroic qualities in the actual struggle at Salamis,! he 
soon acquired reputation and good will in the city. 
Many thronged to him and besought him to purpose 
and perform at once what would be worthy of Mara- 
thon. So when he entered politics the people 
gladly welcomed him, and promoted him, since they 
were full to surfeit of Themistocles, to the highest 
honours and offices in the city, for he was engaging 
and attractive to the common folk by reason of his 
gentleness and artlessness. But it was Aristides, 
son of Lysimachus, who more than any one else 
furthered his career, for he saw the fine features 
of his character, and made him, as it were, a foil to 
the cleverness and daring of Themistocles. 

VI. After the flight of the Medes from Hellas, 
Cimon was sent out as a commander,? before the 
Athenians had obtained their empire of the sea, and 
while they were still under the leadership of Pausa- 
nias and the Lacedaemonians. Duringthis campaign, 
the citizen-soldiers he furnished on expeditions were 
always admirably disciplined and far more zealous 
than any others; and again, while Pausanias was 
holding treasonable conference with the Barbarians, 
writing letters to the King, treating the allies with 
harsh arrogance, and displaying much wantonness of 


1 480 B.C. 3 478-477 B.o 
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é£ovatav kai dyxov dvontov vBpivovtos, brroAap- 
Bd: cv paws rovs dbixoupévors kai drravOpworws 
éfomrAav €rabev ob OU OmXev Tijv TIS ‘EAXaSdos 
hyeporiav, àNXà Xóyo Kal HOer Tapedopevos. 
mpocetidevto yap oi wWAEioTOL TOY cULpdyoDV 
ékcivp Te Kai Aptoteton THY XareTwOTHTA Kal 
imepowiav tov llavcavíov uù $éporvres. oi òè 
Kal TOUTOUS pa MpooHnyovTo Kai TOUS Ehopots 
méurrovtes ébpatov, ws abokovens THs Lraptys 
Kal TrapaTTOLévgs HS “EXAdOos, àvakaXeiv Tov 
Navoaviav. 

Aéyetat è maphévov twa Bulartiav émubavàv 
yovécov, dvoua Kreovixny, èm ataxvvy tod lav- 
cavíov perameumouévov, TOUS p€V yovels UT’ avay- 
Kys kai PoBov mpoécÜai tHhv maiÓa, thy 06 TÓÀv 

M ^ ld ^ , , b ^ 
po Tov dwpuatiov ÓenÜciaav àveXéaÜau To pôs, 
Ó.à cxoTous Kal auri] TH kMvy Tpociovaay On 
tov Ilaveaviov xabeviovtos, éumecety kai ava- 
Tpéat TO Xvxvtov ükovaav: TOV Ò vv ToU Wodou 
rapaxÓévra xai omacdpevoyv! To mapareipevov 
eyxetptOvov, Ws Tevos er’ avrüv éxÜpo0 BadiCorTos, 
matatat kai kataBarety thy mrapÜévov, éx 66 Tis 
TAny5s arobavvtcay avthny ovx éüv tov llavaa- 
viav jevxdtew, GNA vUKTWp elOwov auT@ por- 
TÀcav eis Tov ÜrvOV opyn Aéryew TObE TO HPwov" 


Zreiye dikns docov: pada Tot kakóv avdpdaww 


^ ^ , M 
ep Q Kat pddrlaTa xyaXemós éveykovTes oi 
1 kal eragáuevor with S: aracduevar. 
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power and silly pretension, Cimon received with 
mildness those who brought their wrongs to him, 
treated them humanely, and so, before men were 
aware of it, secured the leadership of Hellas, not by 
force of arms, but by virtue of his address and 
character. For most of the allies, because they 
could not endure the severity and disdain of Pausa- 
nias, attached themselves to Cimon and Aristides, 
who had no sooner won this following than they sent 
also to the Ephors and told them, since Sparta had 
lost her prestige and Hellas was in confusion, to 
recall Pausanias. 

It is said that a maiden of Byzantium, of excellent 
parentage, Cleonicé by name, was summoned by 
Pausanias for a purpose that would disgrace her. 
Her parents, influenced by constraint and fear, 
abandoned their daughter to her fate, and she, 
after requesting the attendants before his chamber 
to remove the light, in darkness and silence at 
length drew near the couch on which Pausanias 
was asleep, but accidentally stumbled against the 
lamp-holder and upset it. Pausanias, startled by 
the noise, drew the dagger which lay at his side, 
with the idea that some enemy was upon him, 
and smote and felled the maiden. After her death 
in consequence of the blow, she gave Pausanias 
no peace, but kept coming into his sleep by 
night in phantom form, wrathfully uttering this 
verse :— 


“Draw thou nigh to thy doom ; 'tis evil for men to 
be wanton." 


At this outrage the allies were beyond measure 
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, b ^ , , / 
auupayor peta Tov Kipwvos éfemoMópkngoav 


abróv. 0 Ò ékmeoov ToU Bulavriev xal tÔ 
pugpat. TapaTTÓLevOSs, ws Aéyerat, KaTEepvye 
mpos TO vekvouavTetov eis "HpakXetav, Kat Tiv 
Wuyi dvaxarovpevos THs KXeovikgs tapntetto 
Thy Opy5v. % Ò eig dw edMoatca Tayéws Edy 
maúseolat TOv KaKk@v avtòv èv Xmáprg yevo- 
MEVOV, ALVLTTOMEVN, WS EOLKE, THY uéNXovcav ALTO 
TENEVTIV. TAUTA meV OVY UTO TOXXÓv (aTOpNTaAt. 

VII. Kiíuov 6é, tov cuppdyov bn mpooxe- 
xopnkorov avTQ, aTpAaATHYOS eis Opaxny émXevoe, 
muvOuvopevos Llepowv &vópas évóo£ovs Kal ovy- 
yevets Saciréws ' Hióva mów rapa Te Xrpvuów 
KELLEY TToTajiQ kaTéyovras évoyXetv Tots Trepi 
Tov TOT OV Éxelvov “ERXAnolt.  TpóTOv pèv ov 
avTovs payn Tovs ILIépcas évíiegoe kai kavékXet- 
gev eis THY mów Érevra. Tovs UTép Xrpvpóva 
Opáxas, 60ev avTois poira citos, avactatous 
TOMY Kai THY xopav vrapabvNarTeov ümacav eis 
TOTAUTHY UTOPLAV TOUS TrOMLODKOULÉVOUS KATÉGTN- 
ccv, wate Boutny tov ÉBactXéos a TpaTyyóv aro- 
yvóvra Ta TpáypuaTa TH TOE TP évetvat Kal 
cuvdiapbetpar peta Tov Piiwv Kai TOV xpnuáraov 
éavróv. obro è AaBwv Tijv TOAW adrAO uév 
ovdey dfioXoyov @phEAHON, TOY TrEicTwY Tois 
BapBapos ocvyxataxadvtwv, Tv òè xopav 
evpuvertatny  obcav Kal xaXMoeTqv oikoa 
mapéðwke Tots 'AÜmvaiow. kai Tovs '"Epuüs 
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incensed, and joined Cimon in forcing Pausanias 
to give up the city. Driven from Byzantium, and 
still harassed by the phantom, as the story goes, 
he had recourse to the ghost-oracle of Heracleia, 
and summoning up the spirit of Cleonicé, besought 
her to forgo her wrath. She came into his presence 
and said that he would soon cease frum his troubles 
on coming to Sparta, thus darkly intimating, as 
it seems, his impending death. At any rate, this 
tale is told by many. 

VII. But Cimon, now that the allies had attached 
themselves to him, took command of them and sailed 
to Thrace,! for he heard that men of rank among the 
Persians and kinsinen of the King held possession of 
Eion, a city on the banks of the Strymon, and were 
harassing the Hellenes in that vicinity. First he 
defeated the Persians themselves in battle and shut 
them up in the city; then he expelled from their 
homes above the Strymon the Thracians from whom 
the Persians had been getting provisions, put the 
whole country under guard, and brought the besieged 
to such straits that Butes, the King's general, gave 
up the struggle, set fire to the city, and destroyed 
with it his family, his treasures, and himself. And 
so it was that though Cimon took the city, he gained 
no other memorable advantage thereby, since most of 
its treasures had been burned up with the Barbarians ; 
but the surrounding territory was very fertile and 
fair, and this he turned over to the Athenians for 
occupation. Wherefore the people permitted him to 

1 476-475 B.C. 
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avT@ To); ALOivous ò SHyos avabetvar cvvexo- 


; ^ ` , 
PYNTEV, àv érvyéypar Ta, TO ÈV mTpoTQ* 


"Hy dpa xàxetvo: TaXakápOLoi, ot mote Mýôwv 
N > 9 9 “t N [4 , ELA , 
mauciw èr  Hióve, <tpupovos aup pods, 
, , » , `’ 9 / v 
Mov T alOwva xpvepóv 7 éráyovres "Apna 


Trpo, Svapevéwy ebpov àa] xavimv. 
^ N [A A 
TÔ 06 SevTépw 


"Hyepóveoot 86 pio Oov “AOnvaia Tdò' eSwxav 
, , , , \ 1 , ^ 
àvT' evepyecins Kal jeyáXov ayah ôv. 
^ A 
padrov Tis TAS dav Kal émeacopévov éQcXxjac 


appl mepi Évvots mpdypact Sijpu ëxew. 
TQ 86 TpiT@ 48; 


"Ex more Tode T0X9gos au 'ATpe(ógow Meve- 
abeus 

nyetto Ca0eov Tpwixdy és mediov- 

öv Tol" Opunpos éQx) Aavady rúra Üepnkráov 
Koopnthpa wayns &&oxov čvra uoXetv. 

ovTws ovdev áeuces " AÓnvalo.ct xaXetoÜat 
KOoUNTALS TroXéuov T üudi cat nvopéns. 
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dedicate the stone Hermae, on the first of which is 
the inscription :— 


* Valorous-hearted as well were they who at Eion 


Facing the sons of the Medes, Strymon's current 
beside, 
Fiery famine arrayed, and gore-flecked Ares, 
against them, 
Thus first finding for foes that grim exit,— 
despair; " 


and on the second :— 


* Unto their leaders reward by Athenians thus 
hath been given; 
Benefits won such return, valorous deeds of 
the brave. 
All the more strong at the sight will the men 
of the future be eager, 
Fighting for commonwealth, war's dread strife 
to maintain ;”’ 


and on the third :— 


“ With the Atridae of old, from this our city, 
Menestheus 
Led his men to the plain Trojan called and 
divine. 
He, once Homer asserted, among well-armoured 
Achaeans, 
Marshaller was of the fight, best of them all 
who had come. 
Thus there is naught unseemly in giving that 
name to Athenians ; 
Marshallers they both of war and of the vigour 
of men." 
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VIII. Taira xairep ovdapod Tò Kipwvos 
óvoua Snrovvta Tins UmepBoriy Éxew edoret 
Toig ToTe avOpwrats. obre yap OepiotoKAts 
Totovtou tives ovTe MiXridógs étvyev, aAda 
rouTw ye Garrod otédavoy aitodv7e Lwddvns 0 
Aexeners èk uécov THS éxxAnolias àvamTüs AVT- 
eiTev, OUK eUyvopova pév, apécacay 66 TQ Ono 
tote $ov)v adeds ""Orav yap,” é$m, ''uovos 
aywvicdperos, © Midrtiddy, vouejogs tous Bap- 
Bápovs, tote Kal tipacOar uóvos áfíov." da 
Tí totvuy TO Kipwvos vmepnyadnnoay ëpyov; 7) 
StL TOY uév GAXwWY aTpaTwyovvTcov Uvmép TOD uN 
vaÜeiv nuvrovto TOUS ToXeuious, rovrov ÔÈ kai 
mocar kaks 99vviü cay. eml THY éxeivov avToL 
TTPATEVTAYTES, kal TPOTEKTHTAYTO Ywpas avTiy 
ve THY Hiova «al tiv 'AudimoNw oikicavres ; 

"Qux«ucav è xal Xxüpov éXóvros Kipwvos et 
aitias ToLaUTQs.  AóXoTes dkov» THY viov, 
épyárat Kaxol yrs AniCopwevor 66 THY ÓdXaccav 
éx Tadatov, TeXeurOvTEs 0086 TMV elo AeOvrov 
Tap avrovs kai xpopévov aretxorro Eévwr, adra 
@ertarovs Tivas èprópovs epi tò Krjotov 
óppicapuévous curnoavtes eipfav. ème) òè ĝia- 
Spavtes éx vOv decpav of avOpwrot ikv rarte- 
dixdoavto THs TOXeos Apdukrvovuci]p», où Bovo- 
pévov TA YPHUATA TOV TONGY TUVEKTIVELV, GAG 
Tous Cyovras kai Ou]pmakóras aTodovvat keXev- 
óvrov, Setcavtes éxeivot véymovot ypdupata 
mpos Nueva, keXeUovregs KEY METÀ TOY vedv 
AnWopuevoy THY sróMv iT avTey évOiQouévmv. 
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VIII. Although these inscriptions nowhere men- 
tioned Cimon by name, his contemporaries held 
them to be a surpassing honour for him. Neither 
Themistocles nor Miltiades achieved any such, nay, 
when the latter asked for a crown of olive merely, 
Sophanes the Deceleian rose up in the midst of the 
assembly and protested. His speech was ungracious, 
but it pleased the people of that day. “ When," 
said he, “thou hast fought out alone a victory over 
the Barbarians, then demand to be honoured alone." 
Why, then, were the people so excessively pleased 
with the achievement of Cimon? Perhaps it was 
because when the others were their generals they 
were trying to repel their enemies and so avert 
disaster; but when he led them they were enabled 
to ravage the land of their enemies with incursions of 
their own, and acquired fresh territories for settle- 
ment, not only Eion itself, but also Amphipolis. 

They settled Scyros too, which Cimon seized for 
the following reason. Dolopians were living on 
the island, but they were poor tillers of the soil. 
So they practised piracy on the high sea from 
of old, and finally did not withhold their hands 
even from those who put into their ports and 
had dealings with them, but robbed some Thessalian 
merchants who had cast anchor at Ctesium, and 
threw them into prison. When these men had 
escaped from bondage and won their suit against 
the city at the Amphictyonie assembly, the people 
of Scyros were not willing to make restitution, but 
called on those who actually held the plunder to 
give it back. The robbers, in terror, sent a letter 
to Cimon, urging him to come with his fleet to 
seize the city, and they would give it up to him. 
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^ € "4 ` ` 
5 maparaBor Ò oŭtw thy vjoov 0. Kipwv Toùs pèv 
^ r 
AóXoTas étage xal tov Aiyaîov ?XevÜépoae, 
H N > A 
TvuvÜavouevog 66 TOY Tadatov Onoda tov Aiyéws 
^ ^ 3 ^ , 
duyovta pev é£ 'AOmvàv eis £küpov, avtod 6 
? Lg * " ^ 
áToÜavóvra bdr ba dóBov rò Aveoprdous Tob 
H ^ LI 
Bactréws, eomoveace tov rádov ávevpeiv. Kat 
` * / 4 
yàp "v xpnopos “AOnvaios ta Onoéws Xeivrava 
b ^ e GA 
keXevov àvakouiteww eig adoTv Kal Tipâv ws pwa 
" ^ , 
TpETOVTWS, ANN syyvóovv movu retat, Xkvpliov 
^ / 
oUX OmoroyouvTwY oU0 écvTov àvatyreiv. TOTE 
^ ^ ^ , , 
87) TOAAH PeroTipula Tov anKkod ports é£evpeÜévros, 
A "^ ld 4 3 ^ 
évÜéuevos 0 Kipav eis Trjv abtov Tpujpy Tà óo T 
^ / 
Kal TaANa KOTHHNTAS pEeyadoTpETasS KaTHYyayeEv 
^ ^ , 3 
eis THY avTOD Ov éTHY oyeðov rerpakociov. èp 
*T M $ * , b ^6é e 65 y 
o KAL PAMOTA TPOS avTOv HOEWS 0 ÖUOS ETXEV. 
{v , , " , ^ D N ^ 
E8evro © eis pynpny avTo0 kai T)» tv 
^ ^ f , 
Tpaywo@yv kpíciw OvouacT5v yevouevny. TpoTQv 
^ / LU z 
yap ĉiðackariav tov Lodoxréovs Ett véov 
[4 7 y 
xabévtos, "Avrepiwy o apywr, pidroverkias ovons 
^ ^ \ ' > 
Kal vaparáteos TOV ÜcarOv, KpiTas pev ovK 
> , ^ 3 A e ` -/ * ^ 
exAnpwae TOD ayavos, ws è Kípuov perà tar 
, 
cvaTpaTyyov TpceNOav eis TO Ücavpov émoujoaro 
^ ^ F. > 3 ^ 
TQ Oc@ TAS vevopgicuéras amovóds, OVK àdi)kev 
7 X : 3 ^ » > e r 3 , ĝi 
aùtoùs ameNbeiv, aXX OpKwaas nvayKace Kabicoat 
^ * n ^ i 
Kal kptva, déxa Óvras, amò puis peas Exactov. 
5 ^ ^ / 
0 pev ov ayov kai bia TÒ TOV kpiTOv afíopua 
Thv duXoTriuíav vmepéBaXe, vixrjoavtos O6 ToU 
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In this manner Cimon got possession of the island, 
drove out the Dolopians, and made the Aegean a 
free sea. 

On learning that the ancient Theseus, son of 
Aegeus, had fled in exile from Athens to Scyros, 
but had been treacherously put to death there, 
through fear, by Lycomedes the king, Cimon 
eagerly sought to discover his grave. For the 
Athenians had once received an oracle bidding them 
bring back the bones of Theseus to the city and 
honour him as became a hero, but they knew not 
where he lay buried, since the Scyrians would not 
admit the truth of the story, nor permit any search 
to be made. Now, however, Cimon set to work 
with great ardour, discovered at last the hallowed 
spot, had the bones bestowed in his own trireme, 
and with general pomp and show brought them back 
to the hero's own country after an absence of about 
four hundred years. This was the chief reason why 
the people took kindly to him. 

But they also cherished in kindly remembrance of 
him that decision of his in the tragic contests which 
became so famous. When Sophocles, still à young 
man, entered the lists with his first plays, Apsephion 
the Archon, seeing that the spirit of rivalry and 
partisanship ran high among the spectators, did not 
appoint the judges of the contest as usual by lot, 
but when Cimon and his fellow-generals advanced 
into the theatre and made the customary libation to 
the god, he would not suffer them to depart, but 
forced them to take the oath and sit as judges, 
being ten in all, one from each tribe. So, then, the 
contest, even because of the unusual dignity of the 
judges, was more animated than ever before. But 
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ZodoxAéovs rAéyetas tov Ato xyÜXov aepitral} 
yevouevov Kal Bapéos éveykóvra xpóvov ov moXUv 
"A@ijvnor Stayayeiv, eit’ oixeaÜDat Št Opyijv es 
LixeXlav, mov Kal tereuTHoas mepi léAav 
Té0artat. 

IX. XwBemvijoa: 66 TO Kipovi pnow 6 0 Iov 
varrámact petpuxioy Tikov eis "AOnvas èx Xiov 
mapa AaouéðovTti Kal TOV aTrordov "yevouévov 
maparinlévros! cat, kal dcavtos! oùe andas 
€maivelr TOUS mapovtas ws OcfuoTepov Pepcorto- 
KXéove* éxetvov yap aoe pev ov pavar naÜetv 
ovdé kiÜapttew, mow 66 morsa. peyadrnv Kal 
Trovolav éertatacOat TobDvTeUÜev, olov eiküg èv 
TÓT, TOU Xoyov puévros nl Tas mpakes ToU 
Kipeovos Kat _ Henpovevopeveny Tov peyloton, 
auTov éketrov êv OLeMetv otpatjynpa Toy itoy 
@s copwrarov. émel yàp èr 20100 Kat Bv- 
Carviov TOANoÙS TOV BapBapeov aL X uarwTous 
Aafeovres oi gýupayo TO Kinon Ota ver pat 
mposétaav, ó o oe Xoops pev avTovs, Xwpis 66 Tov 
Tepi TOÍS Topas koa 0v avTOv &nev, jrtàvro 
rjv Otavou32v ws ducov. ó è Trav peridwr eré- 
Aevaev avtovs éécOar Thv éErépav, iy 8 av 
éxelvol KaTaXditwow, àayamijoew *A@Onvaious. 
‘Hpopúrov è Tod Xauíov cupBovrevoartos al- 
pei Gar TÀ [Tepaóv pÀXXov À IIépoas, TÓV uev 
KOTO AUTOL apor, A Ônvaíors òè TOUS ix pare 
TOUS àm éAurrov. Kal TOTE pev O Kine amet 
ryeXotos eivat 6okàv ČLAVOUEÚS, TOV uév TULpAaYwv 


1 mapakAnÜévros, doavtros Bekker corrects, after Schäfer, 
to zapakATÜévra, ücavra, 
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Sophocles came off victorious, and it is said that 
Aeschylus, in great distress and indignation thereat, 
lingered only a little while at Athens, and then 
went off in anger to Sicily. There he died also, 
and is buried near Gela. 

IX. Ion says that, coming from Chios to Athens 
as a mere stripling, he was once a fellow-guest with 
Cimon at a dinner given by Laomedon, and that 
over the wine the hero was invited to sing, and did 
sing very agreeably, and was praised by the guests 
as a cleverer man than Themistocles. That hero, 
they said, declared that he had not learned to sing, 
nor even to play the lyre, but knew how to make a 
city great and rich.) Next, Ion says, as was natural 
over the cups, the conversation drifted to the ex- 
ploits of Cimon, and as his greatest deeds were 
being recounted, the hero himself dwelt at length 
on one particular stratagem which he thought his 
shrewdest. Once, he said, when the Athenians and 
their allies had taken many barbarian prisoners at 
Sestos and Byzantium and turned them over to him 
for distribution, he put into one lot the persons of 
the captives, and into another the rich adornments 
of their bodies, and his distribution was blamed as 
unequal. But he bade the allies choose one of the 
lots, and the Athenians would be content with 
whichever one they left. So, on the advice of Hero- 
phytus the Samian to choose Persian wealth rather 
than Persians, the allies took the rich adornments 
for themselves, and left the prisoners for the 
Athenians. At the time Cimon came off with the 
reputation of being a ridiculous distributer, since 


1 Cf. Themistocles, ii. 3. 
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wékia xypvcü xal pavideas xal otpeTToUs Kal 
Kavevas kal moppúpav depouévov, vàv 8 ’AOn- 
valov *yvpvà copnara kakQs noKnuéva pos 
épyacíav vapaXa(jóvrev. pminpòv O6 Dorepov 
oi TOv éadwxotan pioi xal otketor KaTaBativovTes 
éx Wpvyias xal Avdias éAvrpoÜvro ueyáXov 
xpnuáTov ÉcacTov, wate TH Kipwvi recoápov 
unvôv tpopas eis Tas vads váp£at kai mrpocére 
Tf TÓXe. Xpvctov ovk OXbyov èk TÖV AUTpwY 
mE 

X X. "Hàn Ü evTrop@v ó Kipor epodia THS 
Gisela: à Kad@s aro TÓV TroXeuLav &&o£ev 
operalar KárMov åvýMorev ELS TOUS TONTAS. 
TOV TE yàp arypav TOUS ppaypovs deinen, iva 
Kal Tol E£vois Kal TÓV Torrey Tols Seouevous 
åôeðs ú bTápxn AapfBávew Tis omrepas, Kai Oebmvov 
olxou Tap avr@ AeTov pév, dpxoty ÔÈ vroXXoís, 
érrovetro rab 7 uépav, èp D TeV TEV TOV ó 
Bovdopevos eia jeu Kab Seat podny eixev dmpary- 
pova, povors TOÍS nocio o XoNita. wS 
ò  AptoTOTENNS noir, ovx, amávrov "A8vatav, 
AAAA Tov ÔNLOTÕV avrod. AariaóOv Tapea rcevá- 
Cero TQ Bovropévm TO detrrvov. auT@ oe veavia kot 
mapeirovro ournders apTrexópevot Kaas, Ov 
ExaaTos, El TLS TUYTYXOL T Kipwv tov àcTàv 
"pec Bórepos pp lec uévos évdeas, uet Beto 7 pos 
avTov TÀ para Kal TÒ yivópevov édaívero 
ceuvóv. oí Ò aùro xai voójicua  Kopitovres 
dp Oovor TaploTaperot Tats koprots TOY TEVA TOY 
ev dyopà cimi Tv kepuariov évéBaXXov eis 
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the allies had their gold anklets and armlets and 
collars and jackets and purple robes to display, 
while the Athenians got only naked bodies ill- 
trained for labour. But a little while after, the 
friends and kinsmen of the captives came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia and ransomed every one 
of them at a great price, so that Cimon had four 
months' pay and rations for his fleet, and besides 
that, much gold from the ransoms was left over for 
the city. 

X. And since he was already wealthy, Cimon 
lavished the revenues from his campaign, which he 
was thought to have won with honour from the 
enemy, to his still greater honour, on his fellow- 
citizens. He took away the fences from his fields, 
that strangers and needy citizens might have it in 
their power to take fearlessly of the fruits of the 
land ; and every day he gave a dinner at his house, 
—simple, it is true, but sufficient for many, to which 
any poor man who wished came in, and so received 
a maintenance which cost him no effort and left him 
free to devote himself solely to public affairs. But 
Aristotle says! that it was not for all Athenians, but 
only for his own demesmen, the Laciadae, that he 
provided a free dinner. He was constantly attended 
by young comrades in fine attire, each one of whom, 
whenever an elderly citizen in needy array came up, 
was ready to exchange raiment with him. The 
practice made a deep impression. "These same fol- 
lowers also carried with them a generous sum of 
money, and going up to poor men of finer quality in 
the market-place, they would quietly thrust small 
change into their hands. To such generosity as this 


! Conai. of Athens, xxvii. 3, 
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Tas yelpas. wv ù xai Kpartivos 0 xwptxds ev 
"Apyrhoxols éoike uepuvija0aL dea rovrov: 

Kayo yap nixouv ? MytpoBios ó ypapparevs 

gov àvópi Dei Kal pirokevatare 

kai mavt apiot@ TOv llaveXXjvov mpd Tov 

Kipovi Xvrapóv yhpas evwyovpevos 

al@va Trávra avvO.aTpivrew. | o 6e 

Awmrov BéEBnke mpoTEpos. 
ëT TOLVUV l'opyías pèr ó Acovtivos uou Tov 
Kipwra Tà XPýpaTa krTüa0at pev ws XPOTO, 
xpfictat dé ws TLUDTO, Kputias dé TÀv Tpiákovra 
yevóp.evos ev rats éXeyyetaus eDyerau 


IIXo0rov uév XZxomaóQv, peyaroppoctvnv 66 
Kípovos, 
vikas Ò " ApreaotAa tod AaxeSaipoviou. 
Kaito: Aiyay ye tov XvaprwáTQv am oddevos 
&XXou ywwookopev év Tots "EXAnotwy dvopacTopv 


yevóp.evov Ù OTL TOUS Eévous év rats ypvorardiaus 48. 


edeimuibev" ? òè Kipewvos adbovia Kal THY 
Taratav tov 'AOnvatcv piroferiav Kal pav- 
Opwmiay vzepéBaXev. ot pev yap, ep ols 4 
TONS peya $povei dixaiws, TO TE oTépua THS 
Tpopis eig Tous "EXXgvas eEcbokav vdatwv TE 
amnyaiov .. . . 4 Kal ,TUpós evavow xpnfovew 
avOpamots edidatav,” 0 È Tv pep oixtay TOÍS 
TOT aus Tpvravetov arroéeiEas Kotvóv, év bé 
TH xopa KapT àv ETOL LOY ámapyàs kai Oca 
ópat Kare pépover Xxpijo0a. Kab AapBavew 
amavTa Tols Eévous vrapéyov, TpóTov TiWa THY érri 

1 The lacuna can only be conjecturally filled. 

2 €Sidatav Bekker corrects, with Schafer, to @ertay, 
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Cratinus seems to have referred in his Archilochi, 
with the words :— 


* Yes, I too hoped, Metrobius, I, the public scribe, 
Along with man divine, the rarest host that lives, 
In every way the best of all Hellenic men, 

With Cimon, feasting out in joy a sleek old age, 
To while away the remnant of my life. But he 
Has gone before and left me." 


And again, Georgias the Leontine says that Cimon 
made money that he might spend it, and spent it 
that he might be honoured for it. And Critias, one 
of the thirty tyrants, prays in his elegies that he may 
have “ the wealth of the Scopadae, the great-minded- 
ness of Cimon, and the victories of Arcesilaus of 
Lacedaemon." 

And yet we know that Lichas the Spartan became 
famous among the Hellenes for no other reason than 
that he entertained the strangers at the boys' gym- 
nastic festival; but the generosity of Cimon sur- 
passed even the hospitality and philanthropy of the 
Athenians of olden time. For they—and their city 
is justly very proud of it—spread abroad among the 
Hellenes the sowing of grain and the lustral uses 
of spring waters, and taught mankind who knew it 
not the art of kindling fire. But he made his home 
in the city a general publie residence for his fellow 
citizens, and on his estates in the country allowed 
even the stranger to take and use the choicest of the 
ripened fruits, with all the fair things which the 
seasons bring. Thus, in a certain fashion, he 
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Kpóvou puloroyoupévny kowwcoviav eis tov Biov 
alis kaTiyyev. oi cè TadTa koXaketav GyXov Kal 
Snpaywyiay eivat ra B áNhovTes ùro THs ANANS 
eE ey xovro Tob dvé pas T poapec ews apio Torpa- 
TeKTS Kal Aaxcovucis ojos, és YE | kai OeptoTokXet 
mépa tov Oéovros ématpovTe tHv Snpoxpatiav 
dvréBawe per’ ‘Aptareidov, Kal T POs "Eguddryy 
bor epov Xápvrt TOD Snpeou Katadvovta Tv eË 
"Apetov Táyov BovXiyv SuyvéxOn, Anppatov O6 
nNmooiwy TOUS aANous WAY "A pioreidov «al 
'"EioiáXTov TávTas VATI UTNAHÉVOVS op@v, aÙTÒV 
abéxaorov Kal dOixrov € êk TH ToNTELa Swpodoxias 
kai wavTa pota Kal xabapds vparTOovTa Kal 
Xéyovra. bud TédXOUS Trapea ye. 

Aéyerat yé tor 'Porcáknv Tuva BápBapov amo- 
oT BaciXés Aletu pera, xpnnpárov TOANOY 
eis "AOnvas, kat cTrapaTTÓpevov ve Tov GUKO- 
$avróv KaraQvyely 7 pos Kiwwva, xat Geivar 
Tapa THY avretoy abroU dididas bv0, THY bev 
apryupetov éumAncápevov Aapexav, Thv Se ypu- 
oov i60vTa. Ôe TOV Kipawa kal pedtacavra 
mvbéo bat ToU avO pwrou, qrórepov aipertay Kipwva 
puro Ooàv À 7 diXov é exem" TOU dé pijoavros pirov 
“Ovxody,” pavat, * 'rabT' dms META ceavToU 
kopiCev' ypyoopat yap avTois Grav Séwpat piros 
yevóp.evos." 

XL Erea & oi c Óp a xot TOUS popovs pev 
ércXovr, dvdpas òè kal vais dw éráx0ncav ov 
Trapetxov, Gdn dimraryopevovres Än pós Tas 
oTpATE as, «al TONELOV pev ovder Sedpevol, »yecp- 
yetv dé xai Ew ka" youxtay emi vuobrres, 
aTqAAafyuévov TOv fapBápeov kai pù SuoxXoUv- 
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restored to human life the fabled communism of the 
age of Cronus,—the golden age. Those who slan- 
derously said that this was flattery of the rabble and 
demagogic art in him, were refuted by the man's 
political policy, which was aristocratic and Laconian. 
He actually opposed Themistocles when he exalted 
the democracy unduly, as Aristides also did. Later 


on he took hostile issue with Ephialtes, who, to : 


please the people, tried to dethrone the Council 
of the Areiopagus; and though he saw all the 
rest except Aristides and Ephialtes filling their 
purses with the gains from their public services, he 
remained unbought and unapproached by bribes, 
devoting all his powers to the state, without recom- 
pense and in all purity, through to the end. 

It is told, indeed, that one Rhoesaces, a Barbarian 
who had deserted from the King, came to Athens 
with large moneys, and being set upon fiercely by 
the public informers, fled for refuge to Cimon, and 
deposited at his door two platters, one filled 
with silver, the other with golden Darics. Cimon, 
when he saw them, smiled, and asked the man 
whether he preferred to have Cimon as his hireling 
or his friend, and on his replying, * As my friend," 
* Well then," said Cimon, take this money with thee 
and go thy way, for I shall have the use of it when I 
want it if I am thy friend." 

XI. The allies continued to pay their assessments, 
but did not furnish men and ships according to allot- 
ment, since they were soon weary of military service, 
and had no need of war, but a great desire to till 
their land and live at their ease. The Barbarians 
were gone and did not harass them, so they neither 
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y N ^ > ld y O ?) Y , ld 
Twv, OUTe Tas vads émA59povrv OUT avdpas dmé- 
€ s » `N a > H 
TTEANOV, OL uév aàXXot OTPATHYOL TOV A@nvatwv 
mpoanrayKkatoy avTous TavTa Tovey Kal TOUS 
> , € , d N ? 
é\XeltovtTas Urmüyovres dikats Kal KONAÇOVTES 
^ / 
éraxOh Thy apyny Kal AvTNpay émotovy, Kipwv 
t ^ 
dé tv évavrtav 090v èv TH oTpaTwyla Tropevó- 
d bl , M ^ A erp 4, f ^ 
pevos Biav uév ovderi trav '"EXXdQvov Tpooiye, 
x a 
xp'jpara è XauBávov Tapa tv où BovXouévov 
c TpareveaÜat kai vads kevás, exeirous eia. erca- 
Couévovus TH oxor Trepi ta oixeia OuaTpi Ben, 
yewpyous kal ypnuatiotas áToXéuous K TONE- 
xv brò Tpudys xai avoias vyivouévovs, TOv Ò 
'A0nvaiev ava pépos ToXXoUs éufuBátov Kal 
^ ^ , ^ 
Siarovayv tais atpatetas év OXUygo xypOvq Tois 
Tapa TOV cvuuáxcv pioloîs Kal xpijuagu Óeadró- 
^ ^ s / A 
Tas avTOv TOV didovTwy éroinae. mA€ovTAas yap 
avTous auveyas Kai Sia yetpos Eyovtas del Ta 
/ ^N ^ ^ 
ómXa xai Tpejouévovus xai àokoÜüvras éx Tis 
, ^ 3 , 1 d Oé ^ 0 M 
avTOv dácTpaTeéias! €é0iaÜévres hoBeicbar Kat 
koXakevew, éXaDov avti ovupaywv vmoTeXeis Kal 
SovAL ye'yovóres. 

XIT. Kai u7v avrod ye tod ueyáXov Baciréws 
ovdels éraTe(pwce xal avvéaTeue TO Ppovnpa 
^ A t 3 \ , ^ , ^ € 
LüXXoyp 7?) Kipwv. ov yap avükev èr Trig 'EA- 
Ad60s dTXXayuévov, AAN  óGoTep Ex  To80s 

, ^ ^ `N 
Óvokcv, mpiv duatrvevoat Kai ativat TOUS Bap- 
, LI \ 

Bapous, Ta pév émópÜei Kai Kateatpépeto, rà Ò 
adiatn kai mpoaijyeto Tots “EXAnow, oTe THY 
, a> d , , x r r 
am levias 'Aciav àxpt Hapdudtas Tavrámaoct 

1 ácrpareías the correction of Reiske, adopted by Sintenis 


and Bekker. The MSS., including S, have e7pareías, which 
must be referred to the Athenians. So Coraés. 
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manned their ships nor sent out soldiers, The rest 
of the Athenian generals tried to force them to 
do this, and by prosecuting the delinquents and 
punishing them, rendered their empire burdensome 
and vexatious. But Cimon took just the opposite 
course when he was general, and brought no com- 
pulsion to bear on a single Hellene, but accepted 
money from those who did not wish to go out 
on service, and ships without crews, and so suffered 
the allies, caught with the bait of their own ease, 
to stay at home and become tillers of the soil 
and unwarlike merchants instead of warriors, and all 
through their foolish love of comfort. On the other 
hand, he made great numbers of the Athenians man 
their ships, one crew relieving another, and imposed 
on them the toil of his expeditions, and so in a little 
while, by means of the very wages which they 
got from the allies, made them lords of their 
own paymasters. For those who did no military 
service became used to fearing and flattering those 
who were continually voyaging, and for ever under 
arms and training, and practising, and so, before 
they knew it, they were tributary subjects instead of 
allies. 

XII. And surely there was no one who humbled 
the Great King himself, and reduced his haughty 
spirit, more than Cimon. For he did not let him go 
quietly away from Hellas, but followed right at his 
heels, as it were, and before the Barbarians had come 
to a halt and taken breath, he sacked and overthrew 
here, or subverted and annexed to the Hellenes 
there, until Asia from lonia to Pamphylia was 
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2 IIepaucóv ÓmXov épruóaa. Tudopevos be Tous 
Bactréws otpatnyous peyare oTpaT@ «al vauc, 
TOAAALS epedpevery mep Uapududéay, xai BovAS- 
pevos aùTtoîs T Xov kal àvéufarov 6Aws vTÓ 
poBov THY €vTOS Xerrdovieow morýoacha 0á&XaT- 
TAV, @ppnoev pas amo Kyiéov Kal Tpioriov 
ÓLG.KOGLGLS Tpujpeat, T pos n TAaXos am’ apxns 
Kal Meplaryoryny umd Bemerrordr€ous &pucTa 
KATETKEVATHEVALS, éxeivos è TOTE Kal mAaTUTEpas 
éroinaey auras Kal didBaow ois «aras rpopactw 
&Óc xev, og àv WTO TOAKBY OTALTOV paxuiarrepas 
poa épowro TOTS mroAeuots. émimhevoas òè TH 
TÓÀEL TOV DacnrauTwr, EAA vov n ÜÓUTOV, OU 
Oeyouévev à Tov a TÓXov o006 Bovdopévar agi- 
ortacha Baciréws, THY TE xópav kak@s molet 
Kal mporéBarre Tous TELX ETL, oi òè Xio Tup- 
TA€OVTES AUT, 7 pos òè Tous Paanritas ex 
marasod PirtKars éxovTes, dua bev Tov Kipova 
«arem pau rov, apa ôe ro£evovres mèp Ta TEXN 
BiBribva T pooKelpeva Tois OÜicTOlS efaryyehdov 
rois Pacnritats. Téros 66 Ou]AXa£cv! av’tous, 
ömws éra TáXavTa ovrTes akorovbact Kal cv- 
aTpaTeUmaw. eri Tous BapBapovs. 

"E$opos pev m Tibpavarny pno rOv Bası- 
Mv veav äpyew Kal TOU melov Depevdarny, 
KaXa0évne. 9 Apiuopávógv TOV l'ofp$ov KUVpLO- 
TATOV övra THS Supdpecos mapà TOV Evpupésovra 
Tais vavol mapoppsiv, ovk ovTa payer Oat TOÍS 
EXXgct Tpóðvuov, arà mpos Gexóp.evov oryoon- 
«ovra vais Poissas amd Kvmpov mTpooTXe- 


1 5i AXafev Coraés and Bekker give 3ijAAatav, as does S, 
referring to the Chians as reconciling the two hostile parties, 
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entirely cleared of Persian arms. Learning that the 
generals of the King were lurking about Pamphylia 
with a great army and many ships, and wishing to 
make them afraid to enter at all the sea to the west 
of the Chelidonian isles, he set sail from Cnidus 
and Triopium! with two hundred triremes. These 
vessels had been from the beginning very well con- 
structed for speed and manceuvring by Themistocles ; ; 
but Cimon now made them broader, and put bridges 
between their decks, in order that with their numer- 
ous hoplites they might be more effective in their 
onsets. Putting in at Phaselis, which was a Hellenic 
city, but refused to admit his armament or even to 
abandon the King’s cause, he ravaged its territory 
and assaulted its walls. But the Chians, who formed 
part of his fleet and were of old on friendly terms 
with the people of Phaselis, laboured to soften 
Cimon’s hostility, and at the same time, by shooting 
arrows over the walls with little documents attached, 
they conveyed messages of their success to the men 
of Phaselis. So finally Cimon made friends with 
them on condition that they should pay ten talents 
and join him in his expedition against the Bar- 
barians. 

Now Ephorus says that Tithraustes was com- 
mander of the royal fleet, and Pherendates of the 
infantry; but Callisthenes says that it was Ario- 
mandes, the son of Gobryas, who, as commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, lay at anchor with the fleet 
off the mouth of the Eurymedon, and that he was 
not at all eager to fight with the Hellenes, but was 
waiting for eighty Phoenician ships to sail up from 


! About 467 8.0, 
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5 ovcas. tavtas pêvar PBovrdpevos ò Kipnov 
àvýxðn, BrdlecOat tapecxevacpévos, av éxovTes 
p5 vavpaya@ow. of 66 mpórov perv, ws py 
BracGeiev, eis TOY vorauóv eiawppicavro, mpoa- 
/ N ^ > , , r 
$epouévov òè tav “AOnvaiwy | üávre£émAevcav, 
Gs iertope? CGDavóOnuos, éÉEraocsiaişs vavoiv, ws 
8 "Edopos, mevrýrovra xai tpiaxosiats. épyov 
66 xarà yobv thy ÜáXarrav ovdev ùr avTOv 
> 2 ^ lf » 3 9 , A > 
éempayOn tis Suvdpews ttov, adr evOvs eis 
THY yw amootpéhovtes éfémumTov of TpwTot 
kai xatépevyov eis TO Tetov éyyos TapaTeTaypeé- 
€ by , , N 
vov, of 66 karaXayuQavópevo, biehOcipovtTo perà 
^ ^ + EY ^ , 3 er / [d 
TOV vev, (0 Kal SHrov éoTiw, STL mápmoXXaíl 
TIVES al "remXnpopévac rots BapBdpots vies rjaav, 
e ^ Li € > ¢ ’ ^ ^ 
OTE TOANWY MEV, WS ELKOS, ékdvyova ov, TOANWY 
66 evvrpiBeva v, Buws aixypwarwrous Svaxocias 
éXaBov ot ' AÓnvatot. 

XIII. Tay 8é welav érrikaraBávrov mpos thy 
Odraccay péya pév épyov épaivero TH Kiew 
N 16 N , , , 
TO [iáteoÜa,. Thv amoBacw xal KexunKxoTtas 

, ^ ^ , H , NU 

aKkpnot kai ToANaT Xagtors ETAYEW TOUS EAA- 
vas, pws à poun kai $povipaT. ToU xpareiv 
opay emnppéevous xai mpodupous ópóce xepeiv 
TOL BapBápois, àmeBiBate TOUS ómMras ert 
Geppous TÓ KaTa Tv vavpaXiav yw pera 
Kpavyns kai Opóuov Trpoadepouévovs.  bmoaTáv- 
tov 66 TOv llepoóv xai Ocfauévwv ovx ayevvas 
KpaTrepà páxg ocuvéoTy Kal TOY 'AÜOnraiev 
avépes dyaÜoi xai trois aktwpaot mpotor Kal 
O,ampemets émecov. TOAG Ò adyave Tpeydpevot 
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Cyprus. Wishing to anticipate their arrival, Cimon 
put out to sea, prepared to force the fighting if his 
enemy should decline an engagement. At first the 
enemy put into the river, that they might not be 
forced to fight ; but when the Athenians bore down 
on them there, they sailed out to meet them. "They 
had six hundred ships, according to Phanodemus ; 
three hundred and fifty, according to Ephorus. 
Whatever the number, nothing was achieved by 
them on the water which was worthy of such a force, 
but they straightway put about and made for shore, 
where the foremost of them abandoned their ships 
and fled for refuge to the infantry which was drawn 
up near by; those who were overtaken were de- 
stroyed with their ships. Whereby also it is plain 
that the Barbarian ships which went into action 
were very numerous indeed, since, though many, 
of course, made their escape and many were de- 
stroyed, still two hundred were captured by the 
Athenians. 

XIII. When the enemy’s land forces marched 
threateningly down to the sea, Cimon thought it a 
vast undertaking to force a landing and lead his 
weary Hellenes against an unwearied and many 
times more numerous foe. But he saw that his men 
were exalted by the impetus and pride of their 
victory, and eager to come to close quarters with 
the Barbarians, so he landed his hoplites still hot 
with the struggle of the sea-fight, and they advanced 
to the attack with shouts and on the run. The 
Persians stood firm and received the onset nobly, 
and a mighty battle ensued, wherein there fell brave 
men of Áthens who were foremost in public office 
and eminent, Butafter a long struggle the Athenians 
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M 4 ” bd Cia > 4 
ToU; BapBdpous éÉxreiwwov, eira Hpovy aUvTovUs 
TE Kal o K9vàs TravToGa TT Óv xXprpárov yepovaas. 

»* , L4 , * ` e , ^ 

Kev 6 amp a ANT HS ôerwòs nép må 
úo Kabnpnxws aywvicuara, xal TO pèv év 

^ i , M , 3 ^ 
Larapiv meCouayia, Tò 0 èv llXaraua(s vav- 
uayia TapeNQXuÜos TpómaLov, ETNYWULTATO TALS 
vikas, Kal vàs OyOonkovra Powtocas Tpuüpes, 
al THs payns aTrercihOnaav,”TéSpw mpooBeBrn- 
Kévat muOopevos 61a tTdadyous ewAevoev, ovdEV 
, Ld [4 » \ ^ , , 
eiGórev Péßarov oŭmw mepi THs jeitovos Ovvá- 
mews TOV TTpaTHYaV, àXXà DvamioTes ETL Kal 
pereopos éxóvrov: Ñ Kal paddov éxmAavyévres 
dTOGXecavr TAS vats amdcas, kai TOV avdpav 
^ ^ bi 
oi mAcîotroi ouvõiephúápnoav. ToÜTro TÒ Épyov 
, ^ 
ovTws éTaTelvpwoe THY Yyvounv Tov Bactréus, 
, , / 
wate owvÜéaÜat 77v TepiBonTov eipivgv ékctvgv, 
e/ s f aN ^ e ^ » r 
immou ev òpopov act THS EdAnviKhs àméxew 
, 
Gardoons, évóov 66 Kvavéov xal Xersdoviwy 
^ A s / A , 
papá vni kal xaX«ep[80Nq uz) mée. 
Kaito: KaXXia8évgs oU. dyot tadta cvvbécbat 
\ a a 
tov BupBapov, Epyw è arovety ova dor ris 
HTITHS Ékeivgs, kal paxpay oUTwWS aToaTiVaL THs 
‘EAAdSos, Mate mevtTýkovtra vavoi Lepixréa xal 
Tpiákovra, povats "Ediddtny éméxewa medea 
Xercdovioy kai pôv avtots vavTwkóv ámavri)oat 
\ ^ , , N ^ , 
mapa tov BapBupwv. év 66 rois Whpiopacw, 
& auvyyaye Kparepos, avtiypapa avvOnxav ws 
yevouévov karaTérakTat. aoi è kal GBwuop 
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routed the Barbarians with slaughter, and then 
captured them and their camp, which was full of all 
sorts of treasure. 

But Cimon, though like a powerful athlete he 
had brought down two contests in one day, and 
though he had surpassed the victory of Salamis 
with an infantry battle, and that of Plataea with 
a naval battle, still went on competing with his 
own victories. Hearing that the eighty Phoenician 
triremes which were too late for the battle had 
put in at Hydrus,! he sailed thither with all speed, 
while their commanders as yet knew nothing definite 
about the major force, but were still in distrustful 
suspense. For this reason they were all the more 
panic-stricken at his attack, and lost all their ships. 
Most of their crews were destroyed with the ships. 
This exploit so humbled the purpose of the King 
that he made the terms of that notorious peace, 
by which he was to keep away from the Hellenic 
sea-coast as far as a horse could travel in a day, and 
was not to sail west of the Cyanean and Chelidonian 
isles with armoured ships of war. 

And yet Callisthenes denies that the Barbarian 
made any such terms, but says he really acted 
as he did through the fear which that victory 
inspired, and kept so far aloof from Hellas that 
Pericles with fifty, and Epbialtes with only thirty, 
ships sailed beyond the Chelidonian isles without 
encountering any navy of the Barbarians. But in 
the decrees collected by Craterus there is a copy 
of the treaty in its due place, as though it had 
actually been made. Andthey say that the Athenians 


! Hydrus is the name in the MSS., but no such place is 
known. Syedra is the most probable correction. 
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eipyvys 8a tadta toùs *"AOnvatous iSpvcac bat, 
kat Kaddiav tov Tpezfevcavra tiport rage- 
povTws. 

Ilpa0évrov & TOv aiyuaXorov Xadópev eis 
Te Ta ÓXXa xpiüuaciv o Ojos éppocÜOn, Kal TH 
GKpOTTONEL TO vóTiOv TéUyos xareokevacev dm 
éxeivys evmoprjaas THS e Tpare(ae. Xéyerat 66 kal 
TOV paxpav Te.yOÀv, à CKEAN KANOVCL, avvreAe- 
cÜfjvat èv Datepov THY oixodopiav, THY 86 TPOTNV 
Geperiwow eis Tómous é\wbes kal b:aBpoyous 
TOv čpywv éumecóvrov épecOnvar Sia Kipewvos 
acharas, yarı TOMA Kal Mbois Bapéce Tv 
Eav muecbevtar, exeivov ypnuata mopitovros ral 
d:d0vr0s. mpõTos è Tais Neyopuévais éXevÜepious 
Kal yħapupais SvatpiBais, al pixpov ÜoTeEpov 
breppuas rryamÓnaav, EKAAAWTLGE TO ATTY, Thy 
pev d'yopày mratdvos Kataputevaas, tHv ÔÈ 
’Axadnpecav é£ dvvdpou kai avypnpas karáppvrov 
amobelEas Acos noxnuévov vm’ ajroÜ Spopois 
kaÜapote Kal cvoKtous TEPITATOLS. 

XIV. Erel 66 trav [eprðv tives oùe éBov- 
Aovro T)» Xeppovuaov ékMwmeiv, GAAA Kal TOÙS 
Opixas àvoÜev érexaXoÜvro xaradpovotvres Tov 
Kipwvos pet odXtywy Tavrámac, tpinpwv 'A5- 
vynbev ékmremevkóTos, Oppnoas eT avTOUS TÉC- 
gapci pev vavol Trp.okaióexa Tas ékeivov éXafev, 
é£eXdcas è rovs Ilépoas kai xpatnoas TOv Bpa- 
Kav mücav okewocaTo TH TONEL THY Xeppórmaov. 
ék 66 rovrov Dacious uév awootavtas 'AOnvaiwy 
KaTavavpaynoas Tpeis Kal rpuákovra vaus hafe 
Kat Tiv mow éfemoMópkmoe Kal TA ypvocia rà 
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also built the altar of Peace to commemorate this 
event, and paid distinguished honours to Callias 
as their ambassador. 

By the sale of the captured spoils the people was 
enabled to meet various financial demands, and 
especially it constructed the southern wall of the 
Acropolis with the generous resources obtained from 
that expedition. And it is said that, though the 
building of the long walls, called “legs,” was 
completed afterwards, yet their first foundations, 
where the work was obstructed by swamps and 
marshes, were stayed up securely by Cimon, who 
dumped vast quantities of rubble and heavy stones 
into the swamps, meeting the expenses himself. 
He was the first to beautify the city with the so- 
called *liberal" and elegant resorts which were 
so excessively popular a little later, by planting 
the market-place with plane trees, and by converting 
the Academy from a waterless and arid spot into 
a well watered grove, which he provided with clear 
running-tracks and shady walks. 

XIV. Now there were certain Persians who would 
not abandon the Chersonese, but called in Thracians 
from the North to help them, despising Cimon, who 
had sailed out from Athens with only a few triremes 
all told.! But he sallied out against them with 
his four ships and captured their thirteen, drove 
out the Persians, overwhelmed the Thracians, and 
turned the whole Chersonese over to his city for 
settlement. And after this, when the Thasians were 
in revolt from Athens, he defeated them in a sea- 
fight, captured thirty-three of their ships, besieged 
and took their city, acquired their gold mines 


1 466 B.Q. 2 465 n.C. 
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mépav `AÎnvaiois mposerTýoarto kal wopav, ÙS 
émfjpxov Oacro, rapéXafev. 

'Exeiüev 86 padiws émi9fjvau. Maxesovias xal 
TAA Y düToreuécÜau. Tapacyov, ws éOOket, gu) 
Oexiaas aiTíav éoye Swpois vo Tod Baciréws 
"AXe£ávópov avymemetoÜat, kal Sixny Epuye vàv 
éxÜpàv cvoTávrov én abróv. a7rodoyoupevos dé 
Tpós tous O.«ac Ts ovx lovov éd mpotevetv 
oùôè OcacaXÓv, mXovcotev Ovrov, BaTrEp érépovs, 
tva Üepameócvrat kal Xaufávociw, adda Aa- 
Kedalpoviwy, pipoúuevos Kal ayaTa@v Tv map 
avtots eUTÉAe.av Kal acxbpoaUvyv, Hs ovcéva mpo- 
TiMav WAOVTOV, AAAA TXovritov ATÒ THY TO- 
Xeuiov THY mõrv aydArecOat. pvynabets dé THs 
«ptaews exetyns 0 LTHsipSpotos yov Tyv 'Exm- 
vieny bmép ToU Kipeovos Seouevny Met émi Tas 
Gupas Tou llepuxXéous (obras yàp v TV KaTn- 
yopev ð opodporatos), Tov 6€ perðidoavTa 
“pats el; pavat, “ypaus, à Erwin, es 
TyMkabra &uvmrpár reo bat TpypaTa-" T XV ëv 
ye Th dixn TpQoTaTov yevéer Oat TO Kipove Kat 
7 pos THY kamyyopíav anak dvacrtivar póvov, 
WOTTEP aocvovpevoy. 

XV. ’Exetyny pev obv ámébvye THY cien: év be 
TH Mom TroNwreia Tapa nr exPaTEL Kal d wvé- 
GTEÀÀe TOV Sñuov emPair ovTa Tols Apio Tous Kal 
mepeorõvta Thv Trácav eis éavTtTòv apyny Kat cúva- 
piv. ws 66 mdv émi orpaTteiav éËETAEVOE, TENEWS 
avelévrtes of TroNXol Kal avyyéavres TOV ka0ea TÀ- 
TA THS TOMTEÍAS KÖTHOV TA TE TÁTpIA v'OutpA, olg 
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on the opposite mainland for Athens, and took 
possession of the territory which the Thasians con- 
trolled there. 

From this base he had a good opportunity, as 
it was thought, to invade Macedonia and cut off 
a great part of it, and because he would not consent 
to do it, he was accused of having been bribed 
to this position by King Alexander, and was actually 
prosecuted, his enemies forming a coalition against 
him.! In making his defence before his judges he said 
he was no proxenus of rich Ionians and Thessalians, 
as others were, to be courted and paid for their 
services, but rather of  Lacedaemonians, whose 
temperate simplicity he lovingly imitated, counting 
no wealth above it, but embellishing the city with 
the wealth which he got from the enemy. In 
mentioning this famous trial Stesimbrotus says that 
Elpinicé came with a plea for Cimon to the house 
of Pericles, since he was the most ardent accuser, 
and that he smiled and said, * Too old, too old, 
Elpinicé, to meddle with such business.” But at 
the trial he was very gentle with Cimon, and took 
the floor only once in accusation of him, as though it 
were a mere formality. 

XV. Well then, Cimon was acquitted at this trial. 
And during the remainder of his political career, 
when he was at home, he mastered and constrained 
the people in its onsets upon the nobles, and in its 
efforts to wrest all office and power to itself; but 
when he sailed away again on military service,? the 
populace got completely beyond control. They con- 
founded the established political order of things and 
the ancestral practices which they had formerly 


! 463 B.Q. 2 462 n.o. See chapter. xvii. 
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^ ^ / 
2 éypavto mpotepov, '"EdiáXTov mpoertatos adet- 
^ * , t , ^ \ + 
Aovro THS eE Apelou mayou Bovis Tas Kpicess 
TANY OAlywr damacas, Kal TÓV Ouxac TQpicov 
Kuptous éavToUs Troujcavres eis axpatov Sypo- 
xpatiay évéBaXov tHv mov, dn Kal Ilepsxréous 
duvapévov kai Ta TOV ToXXÀv povodvTos. ĝo 
kai tov Kíuovos, 6s éravijAOev, áryavakToUvTos 
> \ ^ , M LE 234 ^ 
emi TÔ mporrnraxives Bar 70 dfiwpa ToÜ gvve- 
Spiov, xal mepwpévov mad væ Tas Ssixas 
, ^ ` A , N , ? , 
dvakaXeicÜat kai thv emi KXewcÜÉvovs éyetpev 
ápigTokpaTíav, KaTeBowy cvviaTápevoi Kab TOV 
8:)uov é£npéOtCov, éxeivá ve TA mpos THY abeAdny 
avaveovpeva. kai Aakwvopov émtkaXoUvres. — eis 
& xai rà Evtrodsd0s StareOpvAntas wept Kipwvos, 
ote 
, N , M 
Kaxós uv oU& tv, dtromorns 66 küpeXrs- 
^ 9 , 
Kaviot av ümekotuaáT. àv èv Aaxedaipon, 
M , 
Kav ' EXvrivikqv T1v0e karaXvmrov povny. 


ci Ò auerav kai ueÜvakóuevos TocavTas TÓXELS 
elke kai tocavtas vikas évixnoe, OfjXov Ort 
vjoovros avtov Kal Tpocéyovros ov0eis av ovTE 
vOv TpaTepay oUre THY UaTEepov EXAjvwr raple 
Tas Mpakets. 

XVI. * Hv uév obv ar àpyfjs QiXoXákov: xai TOv 
ye malðwv TOv didvpeov tov Érepov Aaxedatpdv- 
tov Gvóopace, tov Ò érepov ' HXetov, éx syvvatkóüs 
auto KXevropías yevopévous, as LtnoipBpotos 
iatopel? 40 sroXXais Tov Tlepixréa TÒ wntp@ov 
avtois yévos overdifev. Arodwpos Ò o Nepinyn- 
TIS Kal ToUTOUS pyc «ai Tov Tpirov TOV Kipevos 
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observed, and under the lead of Ephialtes they 
robbed the Council of the Areiopagus of all but a 
few of the cases in its jurisdiction. They made them- 
selves masters of the courts of justice, and plunged 
the city into unmitigated democracy, Pericles being 
now a man of power and espousing the cause of the 
populace. And so when Cimon came back home, 
and in his indignation at the insults heaped upon 
the reverend council, tried to recall again its juris- 
diction and to revive the aristocracy of the times of 
Cleisthenes, they banded together to denounce him, 
and tried to inflame the people against him, renew- 
ing the old slanders about his sister and accusing 
him of being a Spartan sympathiser. It was to 
these calumnies that the famous and popular verses 
of Eupolis about Cimon had reference :— 


* He was not base, but fond of wine and full of 
sloth, 
And oft he 'ld sleep in Lacedaemon, far from 
home, 
And leave his Elpinicé sleeping all alone." 


But if, though full of sloth and given to tippling, he 
yet took so many cities and won so many victories, 
it is clear that had he been sober and mindful of his 
business, no Hellene either before or after him 
would have surpassed his exploits. 

XVI. It is true indeed that he was from the first 
a philo-Laconian. He actually named one of his 
twin sons Lacedaemonius, and the other Eleius,— 
the sons whom a woman of Cleitor bare him, as 
Stesimbrotus relates, wherefore Pericles often 
reproached them with their maternal lineage. But 
Diodorus the Topographer says that these, as well 
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viðv Occcarov GE 'looóíkgs yeyovévar TÌS 
EbpvrToÀéuov tov MeyakMéovs. nv&n6n & vmó 
TOV Aaxedaipoviwy GAN TO Oeptotoxret mpocro- 
AeuoUvTov Kal ToÜrov Óvra véov év *AOnvats 
pàXXov isyúew ai Kpatety fBovXouévov. ot 
© 'AÓnvaio. TÒ mp@tov 5jOécs éwpaw ov piKpa THs 
mpos éketvov ebvolas Tv 3yrapriaTOv ámoXavov- 
TES’ avéavopévors yap avtois xaT. ápyàs kai Ta 
CULMAYLKA TroXvrpayuovobgiw ovk TiyOovro Tu) 
kai yapite ToD Kiuevos. Tà yap mXetora OU 
éxeivov TOv 'EXXqvucv. Óverpárrero, mpacs uev 
Tols cTuppayols, kexapuaéves 66 Toig Aaxedat- 
poviots op&XoUvTOos.  émerta ÓvvarOTepot yevo- 


^ ^ , 3 
peEvot Kat TOV Kiova TOLS Lwaptiatats OUK 


npeua TpocKeipevoy opwvTes TjXÜovro. Kal yap 
abT0s Eml mavr) peyadtivwv thy Aaxedaipova 
mpós A@nvaious, kai udMoTa OTE TUXOL nenoó- 
pevos abroís ?) rapoEUvov, às pnei XtHaipBpotos, 
ewer Aéyew “VAAN où Aaxedatporiot ye 
rowovTo. | 00cv dÜóvov éavrQ  cvviyye xai 
Ova pévetdy Tiva TAPA TOV TONTOD. 

‘H & obv iaytcaca pddicta Kat adtod TÓV 
Sra ßorÂv aitiav éxye roa iT. “Apytddpov Tob 
Zevéidapov réraprov ! éros év Xmapro Bactrevov- 
TOS UTÓ G €LO LOD neta Tov 61) TOY uvipovevouévov 
mpórepov Ñ Te yopa Tov AaKedatmoviwy yaspa- 
civ évwrtoGe ToXXols Kal TeV TavyéTwY Twax- 
Oévtwy Kxopudal tives ameppaynaay, avt? Ò 1j 
moris An cuvexvOn wANY oixuQv Tévie, Tas Ò 
áXXas perper ò cepos. 

1 réraprov Bekker adopted Niebuhr’s correction to Teosa- 
pea kaibékaror fourteenth. 
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as the third of Cimon’s sons, Thessalus, were born 
of Isodicé, the daughter of Euryptolemus, the son 
of Megacles. And he was looked upon with favour 
by the Lacedaemonians, who soon were at enmity 
with Themistocles, and therefore preferred that 
Cimon, young as he was, should have the more 
weight and power in Athens. The Athenians were 
glad to see this at first, since they reaped no slight 
advantage from the good will which the Spartans 
showed him. While their empire was first growing, 
and they were busy making alliances, they were not 
displeased that honour and favour should be shown to 
Cimon. He was the foremost Hellenic statesman, 
dealing gently with the allies and acceptably with the 
Lacedaemonians. But afterwards, when they became 
more powerful, and saw that Cimon was strongly 
attached to the Spartans, they were displeased 
thereat. For on every occasion he was prone to 
exalt Lacedaemon to the Athenians, especially when 
he had occasion to chide or incite them. Then, as 
Stesimbrotus tells us, he would say, “ But the Lace- 
daemonians are not of such a sort.” In this way 
he awakened the envy and hatred of his fellow- 
citizens, 

At any rate, the strongest charge against him arose 
as follows. When Archidamus, the son of Zeuxida- 
mus, was in the fourth year of his reign at Sparta,! 
a greater earthquake than any before reported rent 
the land of the Lacedaemonians into many chasms, 
shook Taygetus so that sundry peaks were torn away, 
and demolished the entire city with the exception 
of five houses, The rest were thrown down by the 
earthquake, 
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"Ey 8é uéog TH oTo yupvalopévwy opo) TAY 
épi Pov Kal TOV veavioxwy Xéyerat pix pov TpÒ 
TOU cela pov Mayov mapagavivat, Kal TOUS uev 
VEAVITKOUS, OTEP joav adn Mggévot, peTa 
maouas ékÓpaueiv xal dtwxev, tots Ò epos 
DrorerhOeiou évrvmreo etv TO yvuváavov Kal TavTas 
O“ov TerXeUTHCOAaL. TOv O6 Tahov avTav ETL vv 
Xewpgar(av mpocayopevovet. 

Tayt ò} cvvibay amo To TApovTos TOV penr- 
ovra xivduvov o "Apxidapos, Kai TOUS TOALTAS 
opav êk TOV OiKLOY TA TuiucoTaTA ‘TeELpw- 
pévous owlew, ékéXevoe TH aTurneyye onpal- 
VELV, WS TOXeuiov éerLovTwY, ÖTWS OTL TaYLOTA 
peTa TOV OTAWY AOpoifwvTaL mpos avTOv. ò 07) 
Kal uóvov éy TQ TOTE kaipQ THY LrapTnv Siécw- 
gev. oi yap cikwtes èx THY adypav auvédpapoy 
vavraXxXó0ev às avapTacomevot TOYS TETWTLEVOUS 
TOV Zraptiatõv. wmdiauévous 6é Kal cwvre- 
Taypévovs eüpóvres ávexyopmcav émi Tas TONELS 
Kal pavep@s émoXéuovr, TAY TE Tepioikov dva- 
qéíaavTes ovK OXiyovs, cal Meaaqviov pa Tots 
Lwaptiatays ocvveniÜeuévov. 

Iléutrovow ov of Aaxedatudvioe ITepueXetóav 
ets "AOnvas Sedpevor Bonet, dv uou cwouwdav 
’Aptatoparns cabeCopevov émi rots (pots expóv 
év howixids otpatiav éraiteir. — "EdiáXTov. òè 
KwAVOVTOS Kal G.apaprvupouévov pi) Brn Ociv pnd 
vio Távat TOMMY AVTÍTAAOV ETU Tas "AO jjvas, arr’ 
éüv xeicÜauv xal matnOjivar TÒ ppóvnua TNS 
ÈrdpTns, Kíipová pnei Kpirias Tv TIS TaTpiO0S 
avénow év voTépo Üéuevor tod Aaxedatpoviwy 
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It is said that while the young men and youths 
were exercising together in the interior of the colon- 
nade, just a little before the earthquake, a hare made 
its appearance, and the youths, all anointed as they 
were, in sport dashed out and gave chase to it, but 
the young men remained behind, on whom the gym- 
nasium fell, and all perished together. Their tomb, 
even down to the present day, they call Sezsmatias. 

Archidamus at once comprehended from the 
danger at hand that which was sure to follow, and 
as he saw the citizens trying to save the choicest 
valuables out of their houses, ordered the trumpet 
to give the signal of an enemy's attack, in order that 
they might flock to him at once underarms. This was 
all that saved Sparta at that crisis. For the Helots 
hurriedly gathered from all the country round about 
with intent to despatch the surviving Spartans. But 
finding them arrayed in arms, they withdrew to 
their cities and waged open war, persuading many 
Perioeci also so to do. The Messenians besides 
joined in this attack upon the Spartans. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians sent Pericleidas 
to Athens with request for aid, and Aristophanes 
introduces him into a comedy as “ sitting at the altar ‘Ss 
pale of face, in purple cloak, soliciting an army.’ 
But Ephialtes opposed the project, and ‘besought le 
Athenians not to succour nor restore a city which 
was their rival, but to let haughty Sparta lie to be 
trodden under foot of men. Whereupon, as Critias 
says, Cimon made his country's increase of less 
account than Sparta's interest, and persuaded the 

1 Lysistrata, 1137 f. 
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avpdépovtos àvameícavra tov OfQuov é£eXOet» 
BonOotvra pera ToXXQv oTrdtToV. o Ò “lor 
avopynpovever kal TOV Xoyov, d puáMuTa TOUS 
'"AOgvaiovs éxivnoe, vapakaXQv uýre thy 'EX- 
Adda Yorn wjre THY mów Erepoluya meEptidety 
yeyernpevny. 

XVII. Erel 6¢ BonOnoas tots Aaxedatpovioss 
aet Ova KopívÜov tiv oTpartày. aywv, évekaXec 
Aáxapros GUT mpiy evTuxely Tots TroMraus 
el a'yaryovri TÓ eTpárevpua- kal yàp Oópav ró- 
VravTas aot play ove elovéva TpoTEpov 3 TOV 
KUpLOV | Keheva au. Kal ô Kinov C ANN ovx opel, 
eimen, " à Aáxapre, TAS KXeovaiov kai Meyapéwy 
TÜXas kóxravres, arra kaTaaxicavres. ela efiá- 
caa be pera Tov OÓTÀoV dElotytes áveg yéva 
mavra Tots petfov Suvapévors.” oUTO pèv eOpa- 
GÜVATO T pos tov KopivÓLov èv d€éovtt, kai peta 
Ths erpamiás O.c£ A Oev. 

Oi ôè Aaxebauuóvtot tous ‘AOnvaious avdes 
€xdNouv eth TOUS £v loun Mesanviovs Kal 
ethoras, eAQóvrov è T)v TÓMuav kal Uv Map- 
mporTnTa deicayTes ci Baa sor povous TOY 
TULLAYOV ws ve@TEplaTas. dé pos opyny 
áareAB oves Jn Tots raxovitover Pavepas éyane- 
Tawov, Kat Tov Kipwva puxpas émAaBopevor 
mpopacews éEwotpakicay eis ëT) Óéxa* TOTOUTOP 
yàp Ùv xypóvov TeTaypévoy amaat Tots éEooTpakt- 
omevots. 

"Ey è roUTQ TÓV Aaxedatpoviwr, ws émavijp- 
XovTO AeX obs avo Pwréwv éXevÜepocavres, év 
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people to go forth to her aid with many hoplites. 
And lon actually mentions the phrase by which, 
more than by anything else, Cimon prevailed upon the 
Athenians, exhorting them * not to suffer Hellas to 
be crippled, nor their city to be robbed of its yoke- 
fellow." 

XVII. After he had given aid to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, he was going haek. home with his forces through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, when Lachartus upbraided 
him for having introduced his army before he had 
conferred with the citizens. “People who knock at 
doors," said he, * do not go in before the owner bids 
them"; to which Cimon replied, * And yet you 
Corinthians, O Lachartus, did not so much as knock 
at the gates of Cleonae and Megara, but hewed 
them down and forced your way in under arms, 
demanding that everything be opened up to the 
stronger." Such was his boldness of speech to the 
Corinthian in an emergency, and he passed on 
through with his forces. 

Once more the Lacedaemonians summoned the 
Athenians to come to their aid against the Messe- 
nians and Helots in Ithomé, and the Athenians went, 
but their dashing boldness awakened fear, and they 
were singled out from all the allies and sent off as 
dangerous conspirators. They came back home in a 
rage, and at once took open measures of hostility 
against the Laconizers, and above all against Cimon. 
Laying hold of a trifling pretext, they ostracised him 
for ten years.) That was the period decreed in all 
cases of ostracism. 

It was during this period that the Lacedaemonians, 
after freeing the Delphians from the Phocians, 
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5 ^ 
Taváypa karacTpaToTeóevaávrov “A@nvator pèv 
ativtev siapaxovpevor, Kí(uov è peta TOv 
OTXcev heev eig THY avroð $vX)v Tov Oivnisa, 
[d 
mpoOupnos àv aptverOat Tors AaKedatpovious perà 
TOV TONMTOY. 1) 66 Bovy TOv TEevTaKocior TvG0- 
pévn kai hoBybcica, Tov éyOpav avro) xara- 
r e , A , 
Boóvrev os cvvrapáfas tiv $áXayya Povo- 
pévov Kal th móet Aaxedatpoviovs emayayeîv, 
amnyopevae Toig otpatyyois uù) OéyeoÜaL Tov 
» , ^ A bd ` 3 ld 
dvipa.  xükeivos pev dero Senbels Eühimrov 
ToU "AvapAvotiou kai TOY dXXov ETAalpwr, boot 
puo Ta, THY TOU Aakwvilew aitiay 6o vov, éppwpué- 
\ 
vos aywvicacbat qmpós ToU; Todeulovs kal bv 
ld \ r 
épyav arodvoac Oat Thy aitiay mpos Tovs TONTAS, 
e hs , > ^ A 4 , x , 
of 66 Xafdovres avToÜ THY TAVOTALaY eis TOY Xoyov 
» b , > / , , r 
&Üevro' kai per àXXgXoev GUETAaITES éxQuges 
^ , 
éxatov dvtTes Émecov, mouv avrGv molov xai 
/ 29 ^ , 4 > , 3 , 
uerapéXe.av. ed’ ols nrrabncav adtixws amroXtTrov- 
^ 9 , e IQA ^ ‘ f 
tes Tois A@nvaio. G0ev ovde TH pds Kipova 
và ToX)v xpóvov évéuewav, TA uév, WS etkós, 
ov éradov ev ueurmpévor, TA 66 TOU katpoù avX- 
t £ M ? , 
XapBavopévov. veviamperor yàp èv Taváypą 
páxm peyary kai mpoodoxaytes eis pav ËTOVS 
aotpatiav lleXosovvyotov er’ avtovs éxáXovv éx 
THs puys Tov Kipova: kai karijA0e To Wydiopa 
ypáxavros avT@ YIlepucXéovus. oŬTw TOTE ToALTE- 
s ` 3 e , , , t n 
Kal pev 5cav ai 6uadopat, pérptot Ò oi Ovuol 
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encamped at Tanagra on their march back home.! 
Here the Athenians confronted them, bent on fight- 
ing their issue out, and here Cimon came in arms, to 
join his own Oeneid tribe, eager to share with his 
fellow-citizens in repelling the Lacedaemonians. 
But the Council of the Five Hundred learned of this 
and was filled with fear, since Cimon’s foes accused 
him of wishing to throw the ranks into confusion, 
and then lead the Lacedaemonians in an attack upon 
the city ; so they forbade the generals to receive the 
man. As he went away he besought Euthippus of 
Anaphlystus and his other comrades, all who were 
specially charged with laconizing, to fight sturdily 
against the enemy, and by their deeds of valour to 
dissipate the charge which their countrymen laid at 
their door. They took his armour and set it in the 
midst of their company, supported one another 
ardently in the fight, and fell, to the number of one 
hundred, leaving behind them among the Athenians 
a great and yearning sense of their loss, and sorrow 
for the unjust charges made against them. For this 
reason the Athenians did not long abide by their 
displeasure against Cimon, partly because, as was 
natural, they remembered his benefits, and partly 
because the turn of events favoured his cause. For 
they were defeated at Tanagra in a great battle, and 
expected that in the following spring-time an armed 
force of Peloponnesians would come against them, 
and so they recalled Cimon from his exile. The 
decree which provided for his return was formally 
proposed by Pericles. To such a degree in those 
days were dissensions based on political differ- 
ences of opinion, while personal feelings were 
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Kal pos TO kotvüv EvaraKANTOL avpdépov, % SE 
PiroTiyuta TavTwy émikparoUca Tay TraÜGv Tots 
THS TWATpiCOS UTEKXWPEL katpois. 

XVIIL Eùĝùs pév od» ó Kipov xareAÜow 
&Avae Tov TOXeuov xai OvjXXate Tas TONELS’ 
yevouévgs È eipyürgs opav tovs "'AÜOnva(ovs 
7cvxiav dew pn 6vvaguévovs, aXXà kiweiaÜas kai 
avfuvecOa tais otpatelais PBovdopévous, wa 
pn Tois "EdXAnar StoyrAWoe unóé mepi TAS vi]aovs 
Ù Medomovyncov àvag pepopevor vavci T0XAXais 
aiías eup vàiwv TOAERWY kal CULA XUCOV eye 
uaárov apyàs émia Tác vrai Kata THS TOAEWS, 
emAnpov Giaxogias Tpijpeis ws èr AlyurTtov kal 
Kúrpov alış éxotpatevoopevos, dua pev èp- 
p.eXerüv Tois Tpos TOUS BapBadpous ayaa BovXó- 
pevos Tovs 'AOnva(ovs, dua Ò wperctobat Sixaiws 
Tas amo TOV dvaer moXeuiov eUmopias eis THY 
‘Errdda xoutCovtas. 

"Hôn 06 apecxevacpérwy ámávrov Kai Tob 
cTpaToU mapa Tais vavciv Óvros Grap elðev oO 
Kipov. édoxee kvva Üvuovuérnv vXakTetv arpós 
autov, èx Òe Tis bokAafjs ueprypévov adeicay 
ávÜpcorrov phoyyov cimeiv: 

Xreéiye $íXos yàp éon xal enol xal épois 

TKVAGKETOLD, 
ottw 66 Ovokpirov Tis dWwews ovans  AoTUQuXos 
o Tocedwmartys, navrikós avnp kai ovvijOns TÀ 
Kiuwvi, pate: Odvatov abrQ Tpoanpatvew thy 
oyu, oUTo OuaupOv Kvov avÜpomqe, Tpos òv 
UrAaKTEL, TOAELLOS’ morem Ò oUk AV TLS pANNOV 
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moderate, and easily recalled ‘into conformity with 
the public weal. Even ambition, that master passion, 
paid deference to the country’s welfare. 

XVIII. Well then, as soon as Cimon returned 
from exile he stopped the war and reconciled the 
rival cities. After peace was made,! since he saw 
that the Athenians were unable to keep quiet, but 
wished to be on the move and to wax great by 
means of military expeditions ; also because he wished 
that they should not exasperate the Hellenes gener- 
ally, nor by hovering around the islands and the 
Peloponnesus with a large fleet bring down upon the 
city charges of intestine war, and initial complaints 
from the allies, he manned two hundred triremes. His 
design was to make another expedition with them 
against Egypt and Cyprus. He wished to keep the 
Athenians in constant training by their struggles with 
Barbarians, and to give them the legitimate benefits 
of importing into Hellas the wealth taken from their 
natural foes. 

All things were now ready and the soldiery on the 
point of embarking, when Cimon had a dream. He 
thought an angry bitch was baying at him, and that 
mingled with its baying it uttered a human voice, 
saying :— 


* Go thy way, for a friend shalt thou be both to me 
and my puppies." 


The vision being hard of interpretation, Astyphilus ot 

Posidonia, an inspired man and an intimate of 

Cimon's, told him that it signified his death. He 

analysed the vision thus: a dog is a foe of the man 

at whom it bays; to a foe, one cannot be a friend 
1 450 B.C. 
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? téedkeuvTHoas díXos yévovro: TÒ O6 piypa THs 
devis Mijdov àmobgXot tov éxyÜpóv 0 yàp 
Myóev aotpatos "EUXXggiw ood xai Bapfápow 
uéjikTat, peta È tavtnv Tv dw avroÜ TO 
Avovicw Ü/Ucavros 0 pV paytTis dméTeue TO 
iepetov, tod È aivatos TÒ Tyyvupevov on 
poppoykes TOAXOL XauBávovres KATA pucpov EpEpor 
vpós Tov Kipwva xai tod 7080s mept Tov uéyav 
Saxturov TepiémXaTTOV, él ToALY xpoóvov Mav- 
Odvovres. apa é Tas 6 Te Kipwr Te ytvopero 
Tpoaéao ye kai Taphy ò OuTys émiüeikvUnevos AUTO 
Tov AoBor oùe &yovra kedaMjv. 

"AXX ov yap fjv avddvow Tis otpateias été- 
TÀevoe, kal THY vev EENKOVTA pév atréoTELre” 
eis Alyumrov, tats Ò dXXaus TAMV ... ere} 
Kal katavavpaynoas Coiocóv veðv kat Kno- 
cay Baotdtxov OSTONOV aVEKTATO TE TAS EV KUKAD 
mores Kat Tots Trepi Alyumtoy éQwjOpevev, ovder 
pixpov, GAN’ GANS émwoàv Tis Baciéws Hyepo- 
pias KaTadvol, kaè pariota OTe ToD OeuiorTo- 
KAéous émuvÜdvero 8ófav elvar «ai Ovvajav èv 
tois BapBápow peydrnvy, Vrocedeypevov Baone? 
xiwwovvTe Tov ‘EAXnUKOY r0Neuov TTpPaTHYyHoELW. 
OeusotoKAys èv obv oùy xioTAa Aéyetat TAS 
‘EAAnuixas mpáčeis amoyvoús, ws ovK à» vrep- 
Baropevos tiv Kipewvos e)rvxíav kai apetýv, 
ékov TerevTHaat, Kipwv dé neyaXov émacpopevos 
àpxàs ayovev kai. Tepi Kúrpov gvvéxov TO 
vautixov ëTeuyev eis "Aupwvos avdpas amoppn- 
Tov Tiva pavteiay Totnoopmévous Tapa TQ Oe 


lardaw... Enac: either wad i8 a corruption (xep) Mau- 
gvuAlay ?), or words have fallen out. 
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any better than by dying; the mixture of speech 
indicates that the enemy is the Mede, for the army 
of the Medes is a mixture of Hellenes and Bar- 
barians. After this vision, when Cimon had sacrificed 
to Dionysus and the seer was cutting up the victim, 
swarms of ants took the blood as it congealed, 
brought it little by little to Cimon, and enveloped 
his great toe therewith, he being unconscious of their 
work for some time. Just about at the time when 
he noticed what they were doing, the ministrant 
came and showed him the liver of his victim without 
a head. 

But since he could not get out of the expedition, 
he set sail, and after detailing sixty of his ships to go 
to Egypt, with the rest he made again for Cyprus. 
After defeating at sea the royal armament of Phoeni- 
cian and Cilician ships, he won over the cities round 
about, and then lay threatening the royal enterprise 
in Egypt, and not in any trifling fashion,—nay, he 
had in mind the dissolution of the King’s entire 
supremacy, and all the more because he learned that 
the reputation and power of Themistocles were great 
among the Barbarians, who had promised the King 
that when the Hellenic war was set on foot he would 
take command of it. At any rate, it is said that it 
was most of all due to Themistocles’ despair of his 
Hellenic undertakings, since he could not eclipse the 
good fortune and valour of Cimon, that he took his 
own life.! 

But Cimon, while he was projecting vast conflicts 
and holding his naval forces in the vicinity of Cyprus, 
sent men to the shrine of Ammon to get oracular 
answer from the god to some secret question. 


1 Cf. Themistocles, xxxi. 4. 
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yuvoa ket yàp ovdels Dép ov éméudOnoay, ove 
Xeno pov avTois ó Geos eEjveyren, GAN dpa TO 


-Tpocen bev exeevo ev amrLevat TOUS Üeompómrovs" 


avtov yàp Hon Tov Kipwva map éavrQ Tvyyávew 
óvTa. Taba GKOVTAVTES Ol Beomporrat KQ.TÉ- 
Bawov émri 0áXaccav: yevóuevor dé év TÔ o TpaTo- 
Tédw TOY "EAAgver, Ò TOTE Trepi Alfyvmrrov. v, 
émóovro TeÜváva, TOV Kípova- Kai Tàs nmepas 
™ pos TÓ pavretov àváyovres. éyvocav qgvvyuévqv 
THY TeXeuTHV TOD avdpos, ws dn Tapa Deis 
üvTOS. 

XIX. 'AsréÜave è worsopxav Kirov, ws oi 
Tela Toe Aéyovat, voc jg as vior Óé pao èx 
Tpabparos, Ò pos TOUS _BapBapous dryeoviCopevos 
Éa Xe. TeAevrTOv ÔÈ TOÙS mepi avTov ékéXevaev 
eU os mon ety àTrokpvxrauévovs TÓV Üáracov 
avtoo kai cvvéfm jure TOY TrodepioVv pire 
TOV TUppayov aioĝopévov doparas GÜTOUS 
dvaxopia ivar oTpaTnyoupevous vmÓ Kipevos, 


OS once Pavodynuos, teOvnxotos ef Huepas 
TpiáKovra. 
Mera òè T9v éxeivov TEAEUTHY 7 pos uev TOUS 


Bapflápovs ovdev čti dap pov UT ovdevos émpá- 
xen aTpaTnyov Tov '"EAXqQrov, àXXà TPATÉVTES 
vio Onparyoyav Kat TONE LOT OLY eT GXXijrous, 
ovdevos TAS Xetpas èv peo diacxovros, ouveppa- 
yaav eis TOV TONE LOD, avarrvon pev Tots Bact- 
Aéeg mpdyuace yevopevot, dÜopov È apvOnrov 
TS EXXquctis dupdpews arepyacdpevot. owe 
& of Trepi. tov AynatAaov eis Thv Actav eLevery- 
kápevo, Ta TAa Bpaxeos Tyravro moXépuov Tpòs 
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No one knows what they were sent to ask, nor did 
the god vouchsafe them any response, but as soon as 
the enquirers drew nigh, he bade them depart, 
saying that Cimon himself was already with him. 
On hearing this, the enquirers went down to the sea- 
coast, and when they reached the camp of the 
Hellenes, which was at that time on the confines of 
Egypt, they learned that Cimon was dead, and 
on counting the days back to the utterance of the 
oracle, they found that it was their commander's 
death which had been darkly intimated, since he was 
already with the gods. 

XIX. He died while besieging Citium, of sickness, 
as most say.! But some say it was of a wound which 
he got while fighting the Barbarians. As he was 
dying he bade those about him to sail away at once 
and to conceal his death. And so it came to pass 
that neither the enemy nor the allies understood 
what had happened, and the force was brought back 
in safety “under the command of Cimon," as 
Phanodemus says, * who had been dead for thirty 
days." 

After his death no further brilliant exploit against 
the Barbarians was performed by any general of the 
Hellenes, who were swayed by demagogues aud 
partisans of civil war, with none to hold a mediating 
hand between them, till they actually clashed to- 
gether in war. This afforded the cause of the King 
a respite, but brought to pass an indescribable 
destruction of Hellenic power. It was not until long 
afterwards? that Agesilaiis carried his arms into Asia 
and prosecuted a brief war against the King’s 


1 Thuc. i. 112. 3 306-394 B.C. 
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trols évwi Oartdcon Bacitéws aTparwyoUs xai 
Aapmpov ovdev ovde péya Opdcavres, avOis 6€ 
Tals EXXqvwcais cTácec,. xai Tapayats ad’ 
érépas ApXiis UrevexÜBévres, PXOVTO TOUS Hepa 
poporoyous ép péa aus rais cvuuáxots kai pias 
Todecey ÅTOMLTOVTES, Qv oùðè ypappaTopópos 
KatéSawev ovd’ imros mpòs ÜaXdcorm rerpakoa- 
(ov oraciwv évrós wpn otrparnyoŭvros Kipwvos. 

“On pev obv eis THY "Arrieny dmrexopiaby 
TÀ Mciyava aÙTOÛ, papTupEel TOV AVDpáTov Ta 
EXPL vov Kepovera 7 poca'yopevópeva- TuLOcL 
dé Kal Kerieis Tapov TivÀ Kípavos, os Navo- 
«páTiys o pyTwp dyaiv, év Aotj «ai yis adopia 
tou eoù "poa Tátavros aÙTO pn dpereiy Kí- 
povos, GX’ OS xpelT Tova c éBeaÜau Kal yepaipew. 
ToLoUTOS pèr o ‘EXANVLKOS ryyepov. 
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generals along the sea-coast. And even he could 
perform no great and brilliant deeds, but was over- 
whelmed in his turn by a flood of Hellenic disorders 
and seditions and swept away from a second empire. 
So he withdrew, leaving in the midst of allied and 
friendly cities the tax-gatherers of the Persians, not 
one of whose scribes, nay, nor so much as a horse, 
had been seen within four hundred furlongs of the 
sea, as long as Cimon was general. 

That his remains were brought home to Attica, 
there is testimony in the funeral monuments to this 
day called Cimonian. But the people of Citium 
also pay honours to a certain tomb of Cimon, as 
Nausicrates the rhetorician says, because in a time 
of pestilence and famine the god enjoined upon 
them not to neglect Cimon, but to revere and honour 
him as a superior being. Such was the Greek 
leader. 
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AOYKOYAAOZ 


I. T 6é AovkoUAX TáT'TTOS jV jv UTATLKOS, 
ctos Šè T pos” pops MéreAXos ó Nopaðıxòs 
emexrAnbets. Tav dé yovéwv O pèv mathp éddw 
KNoT IAS, Kecia dé % paTNp S0Enoev OS oÙ 
PeBrwrvia gd póvos.. AUTOS 9 o AovxeovdAdos 
ere peupáicuov Qv, TPV apxny Twa peETENDeîv 
Kal ToAtTEelas drpac bar, TPÕTOV čpyov éTr0ujcaTO 
TOY ToU TaTpós KüTiyopov Kpivat Xepoviuov 
avyoupa, AaBoov aotxovvtTa npoc (a. «ai TÒ 
7 pá'yp.a Aa pv epuvn ‘Pwpators, «ai THD 
Suny exelyny ITEP åpiøTeiav bua a Tópa ToS 
éa yov. boxer óc Kal drdws QUTOLS vev mpopa- 
EWS OVK yevvés elvat TÒ THIS KaTnyopias &p'yov, 
àXXà Kal wavy TOUS véov; éfovXovro Tots 
adixovaow emupuopevous ópàv orep Onptots evye- 
veis GkUXakas. OU pův adda peyarys epi THY 
Sinny éxeivnv Pir overeias yerogéns, Gore kai 
tpwĝbĝvai twas kal meceiv, üàmédvyev ò Xepovi- 
Atos. 

ʻO è AobvkovAXos Hoxnto Kal Xéyew ixavas 
éxatépav yXàTTAav, óc Te Kal LUAAaS Tas abToD 
mpukers avaypápwv éxeiv mrpoaedovgaev ex ovv- 
Tatouévp kai diabnoovTs Tv iotopiay devon. 
hv yap ovK ert THY ypelav uovmv éupedys avTod 
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I. IN the case of Lucullus, his grandfather was 
a man of consular rank, and his uncle on his mother's 
side was Metellus, surnamed Numidicus. But as 
for his parents, his father was convicted of peculation, 
and his mother, Caecilia, had the bad name of a 
dissolute woman. Lucullus himself, while he was 
still a mere youth, before he had entered public 
life or stood for any office, made it his first business 
to impeach his father’s accuser, Servilius the Augur, 
whom he found wronging the commonwealth. The 
Romans thcught this a brilliant stroke, and the 
case was in everybody's mouth, like a great deed 
of prowess. Indeed, they thought the business of 
impeachment, on general principles and without 
special provocation, no ignoble thing, but were very 
desirous to see their young men fastening themselves 
on malefactors like high-bred whelps on wild beasts. 
However, the case stirred up great animosity, so 
that sundry persons were actually wounded and 
slain, and Se vilius was acquitted. 

Lucullus was trained to speak fluently both Latin 
and Greek, so that Sulla, in writing his own memoirs, 
dedicated them to him, as a man who would set 
in order and duly arrange the history of the times 
better than himself. For the style of Lucullus 
was not only businesslike and ready; the same 
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M , t 1 A M a X ` 
Kab rpóxerpos 0 Aoyos, kaÜanep 0 THY àXXov TIV 
pev ayopav 

Qvvvos BoXatos vréXa'ryos Hs Oeo 1pófBei, 


ycvópevos be Ts ayopas éxTóe ados, àpovcía 
, H M M M , ^ , M 
TeÜv)k«os, GANA Kal Thv upe TavUTyv xal 
/ b / 3 by ^ ^ ^ 
Aeyauéviv éXevOépiov ei TH KANG TpoceETrolElTo 
M » r 
maiðelav étt Kal petpáktov wv. yevópevoş dé 
m peo Birepos On TavTaTacty orep eK ToXXÀv 
dyovov apre Thv didrotay èv pirocodia oyod- 
few ral dvatravecbat, TÒ Oewpyntixoy | abris 
/ r ^ 
éyeípas, karaXvcas Ò ev katpQ ral koXovbcas TO 
hirotipov êr THs mpos Llopmniov Giadopás. mepi 
^ 7 ^ ^ 
wey oùv THs diXoXoyías avro) mpos Tots eipnuévois 
` ^ [A 4 » € 
«ai Tavta Aéyerav. véov dvta mpòs Opr1yjoitov tov 
, N a ^ M [4 ^ ^ 
dixoroyov kal Xicevváv tov (oTopucóv. èk areuQiás 
Tivos els a rovOrv TpoeAOova1)s OLOAOYIOaL, Tpa- 
$ , N , €^ + N 
Üeuéveov monpa Kat Xóyov i$XXgvikov Te Kal 
[4 m , > er ^ if 4 * 
Popaixov, ets ô Te äv ayy ToUTwY, rov Map- 
orkov ÉvTEevVelv TÓAEJL0V. ral mws EoLKEY Els Xoyov 
"EAXqvucóv 0 Kapos àdukéo0at— taa coterat yap 
"EAX«vi)j Tis ia Topta TOD MapactKxod Torépov. 
Tis è pos tov ddergov abrov Maprov eùvolas 
TOXMOv rekuxpiov Ovrov náMoTa ‘Pwyator ToU 
mpecButepos yap wv 
avTov Aafjeiv ápx5zv povos oùe 508€Xgoev, AANA 


+ 
TpoTOU  pr]juovevovat. 


Tov éke(vov kaipóv dvapeivas oUTos émTwWyáye:o 
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was true of many another man’s in the Forum. 


There, 


* Like smitten tunny, through the billowy sea it 
dashed," 


although outside of the Forum it was 
* Withered, inelegant, and dead." 


But Lucullus, from his youth up, was devoted to 
the genial and so-called “liberal” culture then in 
vogue, wherein the Beautiful was sought. And 
when he came to be well on in years, he suffered 
his mind to find complete leisure and repose, as 
it were after many struggles, in philosophy, en- 
couraging the contemplative side of his nature, and 
giving timely halt and check, after his difference 
with Pompey, to the play of his ambition. Now, 
as to his love of literature, this also is reported, in 
addition to what has already been said: when he 
was a young man, proceeding from jest to earnest 
in a conversation with Hortensius, the orator, and 
Sisenna, the historian, he agreed, on their suggestion 
of a poem and a history, both in Greek and Latin, 
that he would treat the Marsic war in whichever 
of these forms the lot should prescribe. And it 
would seem that the lot prescribed a Greek history, 
for there is extant a Greek history of the Marsic 
war. 

Of his affection for his brother Marcus there 
are many proofs, but the Romans dwell most upon 
the first. Although, namely, he was older than 
his brother, he was unwilling to hold office alone, 
but waited until his brother was of the proper 
age, and thus gained the favour of the people 
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Tov 620v, BOTE avv relve ji) TAapwY dyopavópos 
aipeÜ vat. 

IL Néos & àv èv 79 Mapoikd moé moXAà 
uév Torpys Seiynata Tapéoxe kal ouvécews, 
AAXXOv ye u)v avràv Ôr eva TáÜcuav kai TpaoTYTA 
XUXAas mpoonyayero, Kal Yowpevos am apys 
émi ta Tetons Era orrovdns SvetéXecev: wv Fv 
Kai» wept TO vópiopa Tpayuatea. Òr éxetvou 
yap komn TO mXetoTov év llexosrovvijoo mepi Tov 
Mi@pidatexovy zróXepov, xal AoveotrAXercov ar 
éxetvou mpoonyopevOn, Kat Suetéreoev emt mAet- 
TOV, VTO TOV TTPATLOTLKOV Xpeuov EV TQ TONE LO 
AapBavoy apoPny tayetav. èk TovTOU THs pev 
vis émucpardv 0. Lúdas év Tais ’APnvais, Tepi- 
KoTTomevos È THY dyopàv èr THs ÜaXárTQgs vm 
TOV ToXeuiov» vavkpaToUvrOv, éfémeyg dev èr 
AiyónTov kai AtBuns tov NookovXAXov üfovra 
vads éketÜev. Tv pèv ody aruy) xeuidvos, été- 
mrevae G6 Tpiciv 'EXXgrueots pvomápoct kai 
Suxpotoss toats ‘Podiaxais pas péya méXayos kai 
vats moheuias, TavTaYoce TQ Kpateiv "OXXüs 
diadhepopévas, mapaPaXXóyuevos. ov pny adda 
kat Kprtnv karápas @Kxewoato Kal Kupnvaious 
karaXadov èk rvpavvióov cuvex@v Kal sroXéjuov 
TapaTrrOouévovs avédaBe, xal KatectHoato THY 
moditeiav Haartrwneis twos doris avapyyoas 
THY mov, hy éexeivos áTeÜéoTce "rpós abToUs. 
Seouévay yap, os Eoixev, OTwS TE vopovus yearn 
Kai Tov Ofpov avTOv eis TUTOV TivÀ KATACTÝON 
monTelas o «xp povos, éd») xaXerróv eivai Kupyvaiors 
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to such an extent that, although in absence from the 
city, he was elected aedile along with his brother. 
Il. Though he was but a young man in the Marsic 
war, he gave many proofs of courage and under- 
standing. It was, however, more owing to his 
constancy and mildness that Sulla attached him to 
himself and employed him from first to last on 
business of the highest importance. Such, for 
instance, was the management of the mint. Most 
of the money used in Peloponnesus during the 
Mithridatic war was coined by him, and was called 
Lucullean after him. It remained current for a long 
time, since the wants of the soldiery during the war 
gave it rapid circulation. Afterwards, at Athens, 
Sulla found himself master on land, but cut off from 
supplies by sea, owing to the superior naval force of 
the enemy. He therefore despatched Lucullus to 
Egypt and Libya,? with orders to fetch ships from 
there. Winter was then at its worst, but he sailed 
forth with three Greek brigantines and as many 
small Rhodian galleys, exposing himself not only to 
the high sea, but to numerous hostile ships which 
were cruising about everywhere in full mastery of it. 
However, he put in at Crete and won it over to his 
side. He also made Cyrené, and finding it in con- 
fusion in consequence of successive tyrannies and 
wars, he restored it to order, and fixed its constitution, 
reminding the city of a certain oracular utterance 
which the great Plato had once vouchsafed to them. 
They asked him, it would seem, to write laws for 
them, and to mould their people into some form of 
sound government, whereupon he said that it was 
hard to be a lawgiver for the Cyrenaeans when they 


1 90-89 B.O. 1 87-86 B.C. 
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obrws evTuyodat vouoÜerety. ovder yap avOpa- 
mov ÓOvcapkTOTepov e mpdacew — GokoDvros, 
ovd av "ái Oekrikc Tepov émicTacias cvaTa- 
Aérros Uwe THs TUXNS. 6 xal TOTE Kupuvaious 
vopobetobvtTs AovkoUXXQ TPaoUS Tapé xev. 

'ExeiBev & avayGels èn’ Avyvr Tov Ta melorta 
tv coKadav areare weipatar émidhavévtor, 
autos 06 dtacwlels xariyero NauTpas eis AXe- 
Edvipeav. àmývTNoe yàp abrQ o Upras 0 o TÓNOS, 
arep etwOer Baoe kavamAéovri, KexoopLn- 
péros ékmpemós: Kal TO uetpáktov ò IIroXegatos 
&4XXmv Te Oavpacrny ÉmeOcikvvTo diXodpoc vuv 
mpos autor, olxnaty ve Kal diattav èv tois Baci- 
Xelots COwKeD, oU8cvós mw EÉévov m póvepov Hye {LOVOS 
ajbTO0Ü. karaxÜévros. | Gamrávgv 66 kal ovvratiw 
ovx Sony edidou vois ANNOS, AAAA TETPATAHY 
exely@ "rapetyev, où 7rpooieuévo THY avayKator 
mAéov ovder ovde Oc pov AaPovTt, raimep oyåor- 
kovra. rakávrov abla wénpavTos abrQ. Aéyetas 
66 pat’ cis Méguduv avaBivar pyr addo TÓv 
Bavpasopeveov év AiyúmTy Kal meptBonrav (o TO- 
pica a XoXálovros yàp eivat Tavra Beatod xai 
TpupwovTos, ovX, WS AUTOS, ev UrratB pro TOV avTo- 
KpaTopa oxnvotvTa mapa tals éwadkeot TOW 
TONEMLWY ATUNENOLTOTOS. 

ITI. Erei ô’ GTENUTE THY ouppayiar o IroXe- 
paios T pos Tov ToAEpor ATOÖEUMUTAS, exelve ôè 
vas aX pl Kom pov TOUTOUS TAGpéO X6, Kal Trepi 
Tov ÉkTXovv avTov vomalouevos kai Oepar eov 
éSwpeito ypvaévóerov cuapary6ov vov roXvreXOv, 
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were having such good fortune. In fact, nothing is 
more ungovernable than a man reputed to be pros- 
perous; and, on the other hand, nothing is more 
receptive of authority than a man who is humbled 
by misfortune. This was what made the Cyrenaeans 
at that time so submissive to Lucullus as their law- 
giver. 

From thence he set sail for Egypt, but was 
attacked by pirates, and lost most of his vessels. 
He himself, however, escaped in safety, and entered 
the port of Aada] in splendid style. The entire 
Egyptian fleet came to meet him, as it was wont to 
do when a king put into port, in resplendent array, 
and the youthful Ptolemy, besides showing him other 
astonishing marks of kindness, gave him lodging and 
sustenance in the royal palace, whither no foreign 
commander had ever been brought before. The 
allowance which the king made for his expenses was 
not the same as others had received, but four times 
as much, and yet he accepted nothing beyond what 
was actually necessary, and took no gift, although 
he was offered the worth of eighty talents. It is 
also said that he neither went up to Memphis, nor 
sought out any other of the famous wonders of 
Egypt ; this he held to be the privilege of a leisurely 
and luxurious sight-seer, not of one who, like him- 
self, had left his commander-in-chief encamped under 
the open sky alongside the battlements of the 
enemy. 

III. Ptolemy abandoned his alliance with Rome, 
out of fear for the outcome of the war, but furnished 
Lucullus with ships to convoy him as far as Cyprus, 
embraced him graciously at parting, and offered him 
a costly emerald set in gold. At first Lucullus 
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TO pv vr pOTov 0 AoUkovAXos vapyretro, Sel£av- 
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HKELY TO OTOAM Ocoj.evos Kal a wve£eXeiv &yOÜua Tov 
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declined to accept it, but when the king showed 
him that the engraving on it was a likeness of him- 
self, he was afraid to reject it, lest he be thought to 
have sailed away at utter enmity with the king, and 
so have some plot laid against him on the voyage. 
As he sailed along, he collected a multitude of ships 
trom the maritime cities, omitting all those engaged 
in piracy, and came at last to Cyprus. Learning 
there that the enemy lay at anchor off the headlands 
and were watching for his coming, he hauled all his 
vessels up on land, and wrote letters to the cities 
requesting winter quarters and provisions, as though 
he would await the fine season there. Then, when 
the wind served, he suddenly launched his ships and 
put out to sea, and by sailing in the day time with 
his sails reefed and low, but in the night time under 
full canvas, he came safely to Rhodes. The Rhodians 
furnished him with more ships, and he induced the 
people of Cos and Cnidus to forsake the royal cause 
and join him in an expedition against Samos, With- 
out any aid he also drove the royal forces out of 
Chios and set the Colophonians free from their 
tyrant, Epigonus, whom he arrested. 

lt happened about this time that Mithridates 
abandoned Pergamum and shut himself up in Pitané. 
Since Fimbria held him in close siege there by land, 
he looked to make his escape by sea, and collected 
and summoned his fleets from every quarter for 
this purpose, renouncing all engagements in the 
field with a man so bold and victorious as Fimbria. 
This design Fimbria perceived, and being without 
any fleet of his own, sent to Lucullus, beseeching 
him to come with his, and assist in capturing the 
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most hostile and warlike of kings, that the great 
prize which they had sought with so many toils 
and struggles might not escape the Romans, now 
that Mithridates was in their grip arid fast in the 
meshes of their net. If he should be captured, 
Fimbria said, no one would get more of the glory 
than the man who stood in the way of his flight 
and seized him as he was running off. * Driven 
from the land by me, and excluded from the sea 
by you, he will erown us both with success, and 
the much heralded exploits of Sulla at Orchomenus 
and Chaeroneia will cease to interest the Romans." 
And there was nothing absurd in the proposition. 
It is clear to everyone that if Lucullus, who was 
close at hand, had then listened to Fimbria, brought 
his ships thither, and closed up the harbour with 
his fleet, the war would have been at an end, and 
the world freed from infinite mischief. But, whether 
he ranked the honourable treatment of Sulla above 
every consideration of private or publie advantage, 
or whether he regarded Fimbria as a wretch whose 
ambition for command had recently led him to 
murder a man who was his friend and superior 
officer, or whether it was by some mysterious 
dispensation of fortune that he chose, to spare 
Mithridates, and so reserved him for his own 
antagonist,—for whatever reason, he would not listen 
to the proposal, but suffered Mithridates to sail 
off and mock at Fimbria's forces, while he himself, 
to begin with, defeated the king's ships which 
showed themselves off Lectum in the Troad. And 
again, catching sight of Neoptolemus lving in wait 
for him at Tenedos with a still larger armament, 
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he sailed out against him in advance of the rest, 
on board of a Rhodian galley which was commanded 
by Damagoras, a man well disposed to the Romans, 
and of the largest experience as a sea-fighter. 
Neoptolemus dashed out to meet him, and ordered 
his steersman to ram the enemy. | Damagoras, how- 
ever, fearing the weight of the royal ship and her 
rugged bronze armour, did not venture to engage 
head on, but put swiftly about and ordered his 
men to back water, thus receiving his enemy astern, 
where his vessel was depressed. The blow was 
harmless, since it fell upon the submerged parts of 
the ship. At this point, his friends coming up, 
Lucullus gave orders to turn the ship about, 
and, after performing many praiseworthy feats, put 
the enemy to flight and gave close chase to 
Neoptolemus. 

IV. From thence he joined Sulla at the Cher- 
sonesus, where he was about to cross the strait 
into Asia;! he rendered his passage safe, and 
assisted in transporting his troops. After peace had 
been made, Mithridates sailed away into the Euxine, 
and Sulla laid a contribution of twenty thousand 
talents upon Asia. Lucullus was commissioned to 
collect this money and re-coin it, and the cities 
of Asia felt it to be no slight assuagement of Sulla's 
severity when Lucullus showed himself not only 
honest and just, but even mild in the performance 
of a task so oppressive and disagreeable. The 
Mitylenaeans too, who had revolted outright, he 
wished to be reasonable, and to submit to a moderate 
penalty for having espoused the cause of Marius. 
But when he saw that they were possessed by an 
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evil spirit, he sailed against them, conquered them 
in battle, and shut them up within their walls. 
After instituting a siege of their city, he sailed away 
in open day to Elaea, but returned by stealth, and 
lay quietly in ambush near the city. When the 
Mitylenaeans sallied forth in disorder and with 
the confident expectation of plundering his deserted 
camp, he fell upon them, took a great number of 
them alive, and slew five hundred of those who 
offered resistance. He also carried off six thousand 
slaves, besides countless other booty. 

But in the boundless and manifold evils which 
Sulla and Marius were bringing upon the people of 
Italy at that time, he had no share whatever, for, as 
some kindly fortune would have it, he was detained 
at his business in Asia! However, Sulla accorded no 
less favour to Lucullus than to his other friends. 
His memoirs, as I have said, Sulla dedicated to 
Lucullus in token of affection, and in his will 
appointed him guardian of his son, thereby passing 
Pompey by. And this seems to have been the first 
ground for estrangement and jealousy between these 
two men; both were young, and burning for 
distinction. 

V. Shortly after the death of Sulla, Lucullus was 
made consul along with Marcus Cotta, about the 
hundred and seventy-sixth Olympiad. Many were 
now trying to stir up anew the Mithridatic war, 
which Marcus said had not come to an end, but 
merely to a pause. Therefore when the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul was allotted to Lucullus, he was 
displeased, since it offered no opportunity for great 
exploits. But what most of all embittered him was 
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the reputation which Pompey was winning in Spain. 
If the war in Spain should happen to come to an end, 
Pompey was more likely than anyone else to be at 
once chosen general against Mithridates. Therefore 
when Pompey wrote home requesting money, and 
declaring that if they did not send it, he would 
abandon Spain and Sertorius and bring his forces 
back to Italy, Lucullus moved heaven and earth to 
have the money sent, and to prevent Pompey from 
coming back, on any pretext whatsoever, while he 
was consul. He knew that all Rome would be in 
Pompey's hands if he were there with so large 
an army. For the man who at that time controlled 
the course of political affairs by virtue of doing and 
saying everything to court the favour of the people, 
Cethegus, hated Lucullus, who loathed his manner 
of life, full as it was of disgraceful amours and 
wanton trespasses. Against this man Lucullus 
waged open war. But Lucius Quintus, another 
popular leader, who opposed the institutions of Sulla 
and sought to confound the established order of 
things, he turned from his purpose by much private 
remonstrance and public admonition, and allayed his 
ambition, thus treating in as wise and wholesome a 
manner as was possible the beginnings of a great 
distemper. 

VI. At this time there came tidings of the death 
of Octavius, the governor of Cilicia. There were 
many eager applicants for the province, and they 
paid court to Cethegus as the man best able to 
further their designs. Of Cilicia itself Lucullus 
made little account, but in the belief that, if he 
should get this province, which was near Cappadocia, 
no one else would be sent to eonduct the war against 
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Mithridates, he strained every nerve to keep the 
province from being assigned to another. And 
finally, contrary to his natural bent, he was driven by 
the necessities of the case to adopt a course which 
was neither dignified nor praiseworthy, it is true, but 
conducive to his end. 

There was a certain woman then in Rome, Praecia 
by name, whose fame for beauty and wit filled 
the city. In other respects she was no whit better 
than an ordinary courtesan, but she used her 
associates and companions to further the political 
ambitions of her friends, and so added to her other 
charms the reputation of being a true comrade, and 
one who could bring things to pass. She thus 
acquired the greatest influence. And when Cethe- 
gus also, then at the zenith of his fame and in 
control of the city, joined her train and became her 
lover, political power passed entirely into her hands. 
No publie measure passed unless Cethegus favoured 
it, and Cethegus did nothing except with Praecia's 
approval. This woman, then, Lucullus won over by 
gifts and flatteries, and it was doubtless a great boon 


for a woman so forward and ostentatious to be seen 


sharing the ambitions of Lucullus. Straightway he 
had Cethegus singing his praises and suing for 
Cilicia in his behalf. But as soon as he had obtained 
this province, there was no further need of his 
soliciting the aid of Praecia, or of Cethegus, for that 
matter, but all were unanimous and prompt in 
putting into his hands the Mithridatic war, assured 
that no one else could better bring it to a trium- 
phant close. Pompey was still engaged in his war 
with Sertorius, Metellus had now retired from active 
service by reason of his age, and these were the only 
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Korras o guvápxav abroU TONKA Awrapijaas TV 
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duratwv Kai 7 pOTTOhEMHT av Bi&wías. 

VII. Aovxoudnos dé Táypa pèr aur obey EXeov 
TUVTETAY LEVvOY UT avToD  Ofdawev els THY 


'Acíav éke? òè THY GAAnV mapéXafde Strap, 


mavtwy pev márar tpudais siedOopotwy xai 
mAeove£íaus, TOV òè PiuPpiravõv Aeyouévov Kal 
bua cuvnderav avapyias ducpeTayetplatwy yeyo- 
voTwy. ovToL yap eav of DradKKnov Te peta 
Pru Spiov Tov Üwarov kai oTpatnyov avnpnKoTes 
QÙTOV TE Toy DipBpiav  XvXXa Tpoded@xores, 
avdaders uev &vÜpwrot «ai mrapávopor, paxıpot 
bé Kab TAyjwoves wer épmreipías Tohepov. ov 
uv adda Bpayxel xpove «ai TOUTOV TÒ Opacos 
Ô AobkovAXos e£éove kal Tous d XXovs ene. 
oTpeye, TOTE "pórov, ws owe, T ELPWILEVOUS 
&pxovros Xn vot Kal yegóvos: adAws Ò 609- 
ely agi T pòs horv ebi Eopevor otpateúeolat. 

à 66 THY moXeuiov oŬTws clye. MiPpidarTys, 
rn oi TTOXXo0L TOY coguaTan, xor ang év 
px xai cofjapós èri ‘Peopaious dvactas Sta- 
Kev Suvdyet, Aap pa òè Kal TAayNyvpxy THY 
öy, eiT ex Treg OV kaTra'yekáa Tos kai voulern- 
Geis, öre 76 SevTEpov Tone pely Speer, eis 
aAnOwiy kai vrparyparucgv avvéa TeXXe Tas Óvvá- 
pets TapacKkeuny. aferoy yap Ta mavroOamá 
mrAnOn Kal Tas oXvyXAcccOovs areas TOV 
BapBápev, érrwv Tc! Staypicwyv kai Siaridov 

l qe with S : 56. 
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men who could be regarded as rivals of Lucullus in 
any dispute about this command. Cotta, however, 
his colleague in the consulship, after fervent en- 
treaties to the Senate, was sent with some ships to 
guard the Propontis, and to protect Bithynia. 

VII. With a legion which he had raised himself in 
Italy, Lucullus crossed into Asia,! and there assumed 
command of the rest of the Roman forces. All these 
had long been spoiled by habits of luxury and greed, 
and the Fimbrians, as they were called, had become 
unmanageable, through long lack of discipline. 
These were the men who, in collusion with Fimbrius, 
had slain Flaccus, their consul and general, and had 
delivered Fimbrius himself over to Sulla. They 
were self-willed and lawless, but good fighters, hardy, 
and experienced in war. However, in a short time 
Lucullus pruned off their insolent boldness, and 
reformed the rest. Then for the first time, as it 
would seem, they made the acquaintance of a 
genuine commander and leader, whereas before this 
they had always been cajoled into doing their duty, 
like crowds at the hustings. 

On the enemy’s side, matters stood as follows. 
Mithridates, boastful and pompous at the outset, like 
most of the Sophists, had first opposed the Romans 
with forces which were really unsubstantial, though 
brilliant and ostentatious to look upon. With these 
he had made a ridiculous fiasco and learned a 
salutary lesson. When therefore, he thought to go 
to war the second time, he organized his forces into 
a genuinely effective armament. He did away with 
Barbarous hordes from every clime, and all their 
discordant and threatening cries; he provided no 
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KaTacKkevds, Ws Adhupa TOY KpaTOvYTMY, OK 
G\xny Tiwa TÓV kekTmuévov Ovra, ipn perv 
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òè mpos puptos éEaxtoyirlovs üvev TOY Ópemravyg- 
dopov TeÜpimTor tatta & ùv éraróv ere 06 
vaÜs où xpvoopodols oKnvicw ovdé Xovrpots 
TANAAKÍÕWV Kal yuvatxwvitiot Tpupwcats YOKN- 
pévas, àXN' OmXov kai Berav kal wpnuárov 
yepovcas mapaptuadpevos évéGaXev eis BiÂuvriav, 
TÓv morcov adOis aopévws wtrrodexopévwy où 
póvov ToUT@V, ANAG Kal THY "Aciav nv ùro- 
Trpoc TAY éumpocber vornpaTwY eiyev, apópnra 
Tác yovcav trò Pepaixav Saverotav kal TeXo- 
vÀv: ods Darepor pèv WaTrEep Aprvias THY TpopHy 
apmauCovtas aitav o Aovxeovdros éEjXace, TOTE 
Òe peTeiwtépous emerpato vouleTa@y moreîv, kai 
Tas aTooTacels Katérave TOV NUWV, OvdEVOS, 
ws ETOS ELTELV, 0 vyaCovros. 

VIII. *O» è mepi raDra AovKovrAdos Noyo- 
Acîro ypóvov avtod Katpov erar vopiS@v o 
Korras mapeoreváčero payerbat mpos MiÜpi- 
dtv. kai Tov dmayyeXXóvrov 309 Aov- 
KovAdov êv Pprvyia otpatomedevery èmiovrTa, 
povov ovK èv Tais yepoiww Éyew Tov ÜpiayuBov 
olomevos, @S py pmeTarddBn Aoveovrdos abToD, 
2 cupSarety écmevce, TAnyels 9 Gua kai Kata 
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more armour inlaid with gold and set with precious 
stones, for he saw that these made rich booty for the 
victors, but gave no strength whatever to their 
wearers ; instead, he had swords forged in the Roman 
fashion, and heavy shields welded; he collected 
horses that were well trained rather than richly 
caparisoned, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
footmen drilled in the Roman phalanx formation, 
and sixteen thousand horsemen, not counting the 
scythe-bearing, four-horse chariots, which were a 
hundred in number : and further, he put in readiness 
ships which were not tricked out with gilded 
canopies, or baths for concubines, and luxurious 
apartments for women, but which were rather loaded 
down with armour and missiles and munitions of war. 
Then be burst into Bithynia, and not only did the 
cities there receive him again with gladness, but all 
Asia suffered a relapse into its former distempered 
condition, afflicted, as it was, past bearing by Roman 
money-lenders and tax-gatherers. These were aiter- 
wards driven off by Lucullus,—harpies that they 
were, snatching the people’s food; but then he 
merely tried, by admonishing them, to make them 
more moderate in their demands, and laboured to stop 
the uprisings of the towns, hardly one of which was 
in a quiet state. 

VIII. While Lucullus was thus occupied, Cotta, 
thinking that his own golden opportunity had come, 
was getting ready to give battle to Mithridates. 
And when tidings came from many sources that 
Lucullus was coming up, and was already encamped 
in Phrygia, thinking that a triumph was all but 
in his grasp, and desiring that Lucullus have no 
share in it, he hastened to engage the king. But 
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a àcat Pwpatoy À rávra Xafgetvy rà TeV roXeuiov: 
'"ApxeXdov 6é Tob mep Borwriav MibpiôáTy 
TTPATHYNTAVTOS, ELT amoatavTos xai ,Pepaíois 
cvoTparevovros, diaheBatovpévov opOévta Aov- 
kovov év llovro sávrov opo Kpatnaev, ovK 
e OeiXóTepos civar TOY kvviyyÀv, oTe TA Onpia 
mapeXÜov él Kevovs abrÀv Tous dwrcovs Pacl- 
Cav. kal tadrt etrov ènmi McOpiddrny mpoñye 
melous pev Eywr Tpiapupiovs, UmTreis 66 Sta ytAtous 
qevrakogtovs. karacTüs 8 eis vow TOV TONE- 
, bi / ^ ^ 3 7 A 
piov kai Gavpacas TO TACs éfo)Xero pèv 
améxeo0at payns Kat rpí8ew vOv ypovov, Mapíov 
6, òv Xepropios éE 'l8npías ámeoraA«e Mitpi- 
ÓdTp peta Ovváueos oTpaTnyov, ATAVTÁTAVTOSŞ 
avTQ kai mpoxadroupévov kaTéoTy pev eig Tüfiv 
OS Slapyayovperos, 789 66 oov ovTH cvpgdepo- 
6 uévev, am oj0eqiüs errihavods perafoXis, GAN 
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he was defeated by sea and land, lost sixty vessels, 
crews and all, and four thousand foot-soldiers, 
while he himself was shut up in Chalcedon and 
besieged there, looking for relief at the hands of 
Lucullus. 

Now there were some who urged Lucullus to 
ignore Cotta and march on into the kingdom of 
Mithridates, assured of capturing it in its defenceless 
condition. This was the reasoning of the soldiers 
especially, who were indignant that Cotta, by his 
evil counsels, should not only be the undoing of 
himself and his army, but also block their own way 
to a victory which they could have won without 
a battle. But Lucullus, in a harangue which he 
made them, said that he would rather save one 
Roman from the enemy than take all that enemy's 
possessions. And when Archelaüs, who had held 
command for Mithridates in Boeotia, and then had 
abandoned his cause, and was now in the Roman 
army, stoutly maintained that if Lucullus were once 
seen in Pontus, he would master everything at once, 
Lucullus declared that he was at least as courageous 
as the hunter; he would not give the wild beasts 
the slip and stalk their empty lairs. With these 
words, he led his army against Mithridates, having 
thirty thousand foot-soldiers, and twenty-five hundred 
horsemen. But when he had come within sight ot 
the enemy and seen with amazement their multitude, 
he desired to refrain from battle and draw out 
the time. But Marius, whom Sertorius had sent 
to Mithridates from Spain with an army, came out 
to meet him, and challenged him to combat, and so 
he put his forces in array to fight the issue out. 
But presently, as they were on the point of joining 
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ekaipvys tod dépos vroppayévtos! phy péya 
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‘O è AovxovrXros ob0ejuds civar vopifwy 
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KplWe, PETA TWOTWY OiavrQrOo CUVOKÜVÆV, ETETA 
mósov èv TH okny karaXÉXovre ciTov. àmo- 
kpivapévov 66 vàvÜporrov Tov pév ékéXevoe pera- 
aThvat, Sevtepov 66 kal TplTov omolws dvékpirev. 
cira ouvbeis TO Tis Tapeakevaguévgs TpopÌs 
TAfÜos pos TO Tav Tpebouévov, eyvw piv 
7) Teocápov nuepav ertdeiipovta airov Tovs 
qmoneptous. Kal TOXU püXXov elyeto Tod xpOvov, 
Kal avvíijyev eis Tóv YdpaKka TauTANOH otrov, ws 
ev edbOovors Stdywr avtos épedpevot rats éxeti wv 
aTropints. 

IX. “Ev tottm è Midpidatns éxeBovreve 
Kutixnvois memrAnyoow ev tH "epi Nadknoova 
axy Tptayitwy yap àvõpðv Kai OÉéka vedv 
éotépyvto. Bovropevos oDv XaQeiv tov  Nov- 
KovAAov, ebÜUs aro Ócimvov vinta vohav) kai 
vorepày éywy éxiverr ral dÜdvei Tf ToOdEwS 
dvrikpus ap nuépa mepi to THs “Adpactetas dpos 

l Smoppayevros with S : &moppa'yévros. 
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battle, with no apparent change of weather, but 
all on a sudden, tlie sky burst asunder, and a huge, 
flame-like body was seen to fall between the two 
armies. In shape, it was most like a wine-jar, 
and in colour, like molten silver. Both sides were 
astonished at the sight, and separated. This marvel, 
as they say, occurred in Phrygia, at a place called 
Otryae. 

But Lucullus, feeling sure that no human provision 
or wealth could maintain, for any length of time, 
and in the face of an enemy, so many thousands 
of men as Mithridates had, ordered one of the 
captives to be brought to him, and asked him first, how 
many men shared his mess, and then, how much food 
he had left in his tent. When the man had answered 
these questions, he ordered him to be removed, 
and questioned a second and a third in like manner. 
Then, comparing the amount of food provided with 
the number of men to be fed, he concluded that 
within three or four days the enemy's provisions 
would fail them. All the more, therefore, did he 
trust to time. and collected into his camp a great 
abundance of provisions, that so, himself in the 
midst of plenty, he might watch for his enemy's 
distress. 

IX. But in the meantime, Mithridates planned a 
blow at Cyzicus, which had suffered terribly in the 
battle near Chalcedon, having lost three thousand 
men and ten ships. Accordingly, wishing to evade the 
notice of Lucullus, he set out immediately after the 
evening meal, taking advantage of a dark and rainy 
night, and succeeded in planting his forces over 
against the city, on the slopes of the mountain range 
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of Adrasteia, by day-break. Lucullus got wind of 
his departure and pursued him, but was well satisfied 
not to fall upon the enemy while his own troops were 
in disorder from their march, and stationed his army 
near the village called Thracia, in a spot best suited 
to command the roads and regions from which, and 
over which, the army of Mithridates must get its 
necessary supplies. Seeing clearly, therefore, what 
the issue must be, he did not conceal it from his 
soldiers, but as soon as they had completed the 
labour of fortifying their camp, called them together, 
and boastfully told them that within a few days he 
would give them their victory, and that without any 
bloodshed. 

Mithridates was besieging Cyzicus both by land 
and sea, having encompassed it with ten camps on 
the land side, and having blockaded with his ships 
by sea the narrow strait which parts the city from 
the mainland. Although the citizens viewed their 
peril with a high courage, and were resolved to 
sustain every hardship for the sake of the Romans, 
still, they knew not where Lucullus was, and were 
disturbed because they heard nothing of him. And 
yet his camp was in plain sight, only they were 
deceived by their enemies. These pointed the 
Romans out to them,lying encamped on the heights, 
and said: ** Do you see those forces? It is an army 
of Armenians and Medes which Tigranes has sent to 
assist Mithridates." They were therefore terrified 
to see such hosts encompassing them, and had no 
hopes that any way of succour remained, even if 
Lucullus should come. 

However, in the first place, Demonax was sent 
in to them by Archelaüs, and told them that Lucullus 
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was arrived. They disbelieved him, and thought 
he had invented his story merely to mitigate their 
anxieties, but then a boy came to them, who had 
escaped from his captivity with the enemy. On 
their asking him where he thought Lucullus was, he 
laughed at them, supposing them to be jesting. But 
when he saw that they were in earnest, he pointed 
out the Roman camp to them, and their courage was 
revived. Again, Lucullus drew out on shore the 
largest of the sizable craft which plied the lake 
Dascylitis, carried it across to the sea on a waggon, 
and embarked upon it as many soldiers as it would 
hold, who crossed by night unobserved, and got safely 
into the city. 

X. It would seem also that Heaven, in admiration 
of their bravery, emboldened the men of Cyzicus by 
many manifest signs, and especially by the following. 
The festival of Persephone was at hand, and the 
people, in lack of a black heifer for the sacrifice, 
fashioned one of dough, and brought it to the altar. 
Now the sacred heifer reared for the goddess was 
pasturing, like the other herds of the Cyzicenes, on 
the opposite side of the strait, but on that day she 
left her herd, swam over alone to the city, and 
presented herself for the sacrifice. And again, 
the goddess appeared in a dream to Aristagoras, the 
town-clerk, saying : * Lo, here am I, and I bring the 
Libyan fifer against the Pontic trumpeter. Did the 
citizens therefore be of good cheer." While the 
Cyzicenes were lost in wonder at the saying, at day- 
break the sea began to toss under a boisterous wind, 
and the siege-engines of the king along the walls, 
the wonderful works of Niconides the Thessalian, by 
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their creaking and cracking showed clearly what was 
about to happen; then a south wind burst forth with 
incredible fury, shattered the other engines in a 
short space of time, and threw down with a great 
shock the wooden tower a hundred cubits high. It 
is related, too, that the goddess Athena appeared to 
many of the inhabitants of Ilium in their sleep, 
dripping with sweat, showing part of her peplus 
torn away, and saying that she was just come from 
assisting the Cyzicenes. And the people of Ilium 
used to show a stelé which had on it certain decrees 
and inscriptions relating to this matter. 

Xl. Mithridates, as long as his generals deceived 
him into ignorance of the famine in his arıny, was 
vexed that the Cyzicenes should successfully with- 
stand his siege. But his eager ambition quickly 
ebbed away when he perceived the straits in which 
his soldiers were involved, and their actual canni- 
balism. For Lucullus was not carrying on the war 
in any theatrical way, nor for mere display, but, as 
the saying is, was “kicking in the belly," and de- 
vising every means for cutting off food. Accordingly, 
while Lucullus was laying siege to some outpost or 
other, Mithridates eagerly took advantage of the 
opportunity, and sent away into Bithynia almost all 
his horsemen, together with the beasts of burden, 
and those of his foot-soldiers who were disabled. 
On learning of this, Lucullus returned to his camp 
while it was still night, and early in the morning, in 
spite of a storm, took ten cohorts of infantry and 
his calvary, and started in pursuit, although snow 
was falling and his hardships were extreme. Many 
of his soldiers were overcome with the cold and had 
to be left behind, but with the rest he overtook the 
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enemy at the river Rhyndacus and inflicted such a 
defeat upon them that the very women came forth 
from Apollonia and carried off their baggage and 
stripped their slain. Many fell in the battle, as it 
is natural to suppose. Six thousand horses and 
fifteen thousand men were captured, besides an un- 
told number of beasts of burden. All these followed 
in the train of Lucullus as he marched back past 
the camp of the enemy. Sallust says, to my amaze- 
ment, that camels were then seen by the Romans 
for the first time. He must have thought that the 
soldiers of Scipio who conquered Antiochus before 
this, and those who had lately fought Archelaüs at 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia, were unacquainted 
with the camel. 

Mithridates was now resolved upon the speediest 
possible flight, but with a view to drawing Lucullus 
away, and holding him back from pursuit, he dis- 
patched his admiral, Aristonicus, to the Grecian sea. 
Aristonicus was just on the point of sailing when he 
was betrayed into the hands of Lucullus, together 
with ten thousand pieces of gold which he was 
carrying for the corruption of some portion of the 
Roman army. Upon this, Mithridates fled to the 
sea, and his generals of infantry began to lead the 
army away. But Lucullus fell upon them at the 
river Granicus, captured a vast number of them, 
and slew twenty thousand. It is said that out of 
the whole horde of camp-followers and fighting men, 
not much less than three hundred thousand perished 
in the campaign. 

XII. Lucullus, in the first place, entered Cyzicus 
in triumph, and enjoyed the pleasant welcome which 
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was his due; then he proceeded to the Hellespont, 
and began to equip a fleet. On visiting the Troad, 
he pitched his tent in the sacred precinct of Aphro- 
dite, and in the night, after he had fallen asleep, he 
thought he saw the goddess standing over him and 
saying :— 


* Why dost thou sleep, great lion? the fawns 
are near for thy taking." 


Rising up from sleep and calling his friends, he 
narrated to them his vision, while it was vet night. 
And lo, there came certain men from lium, with 
tidings that thirteen of the kiny’s galleys had been 
seen off the harbour of the Achaeans, making for 
Lemnos Accordingly, Lucullus put to sea at once, 
captured these, slew their commander, Isodorus, and 
then sailed in pursuit of the other captains, whom 
these were seeking to join. They chanced to be 
lying at anchor close to shore, and drawing their 
vessels all up on land, they fought from their decks, 
and sorely galled the crews of Lucullus. These had 
no chance to sail round their enemies, nor to make 
onset upon them, since their own ships were afloat, 
while those of their enemies were planted upon 
the land and securely fixed. However, Lucullus at 
last succeeded in disembarking the best of his 
soldiers where the island afforded some sort of 
access. These fell upon the enemy from the rear, 
slew some of them, and forced the rest to cut 
their stern cables and fly from the shore, their 
vessels thus falling foul of one another, and receiving 
the impact of the ships of Lucullus. Many of the 
enemy perished, of course, and among the captives 
there was brought in Marius, the general sent from 
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Sertorius. He had but one eye, and the soldiers 
had received strict orders from Lucullus, as soon 
as they set sail, to kill no one-eyed man. Lucullus 
wished Marius to die under the most shameful 
insults. 

XIII. These things done, Lucullus hastened in 
pursuit of Mithridates himself. For he expected 
to find him still in Bithynia under the watch and 
ward of Voconius, whom he had dispatched with a 
fleet to Nicomedeia that he might intercept the 
king's flight. But Voconius was behindhand, owing 
to his initiation into, and celebration of, the 
mysteries in Samothrace, and Mithridates put to 
sea with his armament, eager to reach Pontus before 
Lucullus turned and set upon him. He was over- 
taken, however, by a great storm, which destroyed 
some of his vessels and disabled others. The whole 
coast for many days was covered with the wrecks 
dashed upon it by the billows. As for the king 
himself, the merchantman on which he was sailing 
was too large to be readily beached when the sea 
ran so high and the waves were so baffling, nor 
would it answer to its helm, and it was now too 
heavy and full of water to gain an offing ; accord- 
ingly, he abandoned it for a light brigantine belonging 
to some pirates, and, entrusting his person to their 
hands, contrary to expectation and after great 
hazard, got safely to Heracleia in Pontus. And 
so it happened that the boastful speech of Lucullus to 
the Senate brought no divine retribution down upon 
him. When, namely, that body was ready to vote 
three thousand talents to provide a flect for this 
war, Lucullus blocked the measure by writing a 
letter, in which he made the haughty boast that 
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without any such costly array, but only with the 
ships of the allies, he would drive Mithridates from 
the sea. And this success he gained with the 
assistance of Heaven. For it is said that it was 
owing to the wrath of Artemis of Priapus that 
the tempest fell upon the men of Pontus, who 
had plundered ber shrine and pulled down her 
image. 

XIV. Though many now advised Lucullus to 
suspend the war, he paid no heed to them, but 
threw his army into the king’s country by way 
of Bithynia and Galatia! At first he lacked the 
necessary supplies, so that thirty thousand Galatians 
followed in his train, each carrying a bushel of grain 
upon his shoulders; but as he advanced and mastered 
everything, he found himself in the midst of such 
plenty that an ox sold in his camp for a drachma, 
and a.man-slave for four, while other booty had no 
value at all. Some abandoned it, and some destroyed 
it. There was no sale for anything to anybody when 
all had such abundance. 

But when Lucullus merely wasted and ravaged 
the country with cavalry incursions, which penetrated 
to Themiscyra and the plains of the river Thermodon, 
his soldiers found fault with him because he brought 
all the cities over to him by peaceable measures; 
he had not taken a single one by storm, they said, 
nor given them a chance to enrich themselves by 
plunder. “ Nay,” they said, “at this very moment 
we are. leaving Amisus,a rich and prosperous city, 
which it would be no great matter to take, if 
its siege were pressed, and are following our general 
into the desert of the Tibareni and the Chaldaeans 
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to fight with Mithridates." But these grievances, 
not dreaming that they would bring the soldiers 
to such acts of madness as they afterwards performed, 
Lucullus overlooked and ignored. He was, however, 
more ready to defend himself against those who 
denounced his slowness in lingering there a long 
while, subduing worthless little villages and cities, 
and allowing Mithridates to recruit himself. 
* That," he said, *is the very thing I want, and I 
am sitting here to get it. I want the man to 
become powerful again, and to get together a force 
with which it is worth our while to fight, in order 
that he may stand his ground, and not fly when we 
approach. Do you not see that he has a vast 
and trackless desert behind him? The Caucasus, 
too, is near, with its many hills and dells, which 
are sufficient to hide away in safety ten thousand 
kings who decline to fight. And it is only a few 
days' journey from Cabira into Armenia and over 
Armenia there sits enthroned Tigranes, King of 
Kings, with forces which enable him to cut the 
Parthians off from Asia, transplant Greek cities into 
Media, sway Syria and Palestine, put to death the 
successors of Seleucus, and carry off their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This king is a kinsman of 
Mithridates, his son-in-law. He will not be content 
to receive him as a suppliant, but will make war 
against us. If we strive, therefore, to eject Mithri- 
dates from his kingdom, we shall run the risk 
of drawing Tigranes down upon us. He has 
long wanted an excuse for coming against us, and 
could not get a better one than that of being 
compelled to aid a man who is his kinsman and 
a king. Why,then, should we bring this to pass, 
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and teach Mithridates, when he does not know it, 
with what allies he must carry on war against us? 
Why help to drive him, against his wish and as a last 
resource, into the arms of Tigranes, instead of giving 
him time to equip himself from his own resources and 
get fresh courage? Then we shall fight with 
Colchians and Tibareni and Cappadocians, whom we 
have often overcome, rather than with Medes and 
Armenians." 

XV. Influenced by such considerations as these, 
Lucullus lingered about Amisus, without pushing the 
siege vigorously. When winter was over, he left 
Murena i in charge of the siege, and marched against 
Mithridates,! wbo had taken his stand at Cabira, and 
intended to await the Roman onset there. A force 
of forty thousand footmen had been collected by him, 
and four thousand horsemen ; on the latter he placed 
his chief reliance. Crossing the river Lycus and 
advancing into the plain, he offered the Romans 
battle. A cavalry fight ensued, and the Romans 
took to flight. Pomponius, a man of some note, 
having been wounded, was taken prisoner and led 
into the presence of Mithridates, suffering greatly 
from his wounds. When the king asked him if he 
would become his friend provided he spared his life, 
Pomponius answered : * Yes, indeed, if you come to 
terms with the Romans; otherwise I must remain 
your enemy.” Mithridates was struck with admir- 
ation for him, and did him no harm. 

Lucullus was now afraid of the plains, since the 
enemy was superior in cavalry, and yet hesitated to 
go forward into the hill country, which was remote, 
woody, and impassable. But it chanced that certain 
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aTkatov karadQv'yovres, ov 0 mpeafvrepos ‘Ap- 
lá e / M , v ~ 
Teulowpos vrTésyerTro Tov AovkovAXov dew Kat 
Kataoticew émi TOTO acharel TQ oTpaToTédw 
Kal ppovpiov éyovrt Tots Kafetpots êmixpepduevov. 
^ L4 ^ 
muatevaas Ò 0 AoUkovAMos Gua TH vukTi mupà 
u > 4 bS hy ` ^ , ^ 
kavcas éx«tver kal TA aTevà rapeAÜcv ac Paras 
> ` r " 
TO Ywplov eixe, Kal pel Huépav Umepedpaívero 
TOV TOAEKiWY LOpvMY TOV OTpAaTOY ÈV TOTrOLS, 
A , f M RANSA 
ot uaxyeocĝai BovXouévo mpocaywyny édidocav 
Kat TO pù) BracOnvar mapeîyov navydfovte. 
, M ^ , , 9 » ^ 
Tvæóunv pév obv ovdétepos eiyev év ye TQ 
, , s ` / ^ 
vapovrL Staxivouvevery' Eahov 66 AéyeTal TÖV 
^ , , ^ 
Baci Ouokovrov vroTeuvouévous aravricat 
* r , 
ToUs ‘Pwpaious, èx 6€ rovrov cvyumeoOvras ayw- 
r e [A aN , 
vitecOat merovæv ExaTépots del Tmpoaytvopéeven. 
, > 5 f/f t HM M \ s , 
TéNos Ò évixwy ot Bacirdexol’ Kat tiv puyhv èx 
^ ^ ^ ^ 
Tov ydpaxos oí '"Peuato: kaÜopóvres 1j0 YyaXXov 
' Li } m 
kai a vvérpeyov Tpòs Tov AovkovXXov, aye opâs 
' ` , ^ 
coevo kal aUvÓvua pos THY ud Xv ALTOÛVTESŞ. 
t ` , , ` ^ e , 3 * H 
o 6€ flovXouevos avTous uaÜeiv, NAixov éoTiv èv 
^ Ls Ld 
ay@ve ToXéuov Kal Kivouvep Tapovaia Kal öres 
/ 
nryenovos Euppovos, ékctvovs pèv ouxiar äyew 
ékéXevaev, AUTOS Oé ratéBawev els TÒ TELOV Kal 
TOÍS TpwTOLS amavtTýoas TOY þevyovræor ictacbat 
4 ^ , 
m pocérate kai avaoTpédeiw pet avToD. Teu Üév- 
TV 06 TOUTWY Kal ol Xovrroi peTaBaropevor Kal 
cvaTávies VT Tove TpeTOVT AL TOUS TONE LLOUS 
Kal KaTadtwKova LV eis TÒ a rparórrebov. erav- 
erOav dé AoUkovXXos atiplay Ttvà Tois Devyovat 
$ r , ^ 
vevouuo uévyy. moocéBare, keXevcas ev YIT@OLD 
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Greeks, who had taken refuge in a sort of cave, were 
captured, and the elder of them, Artemidorus, 
promised to serve Lucullus as a guide, and set him 
in a place which was safe for his camp, and which 
had a fortress overlooking Cabira. ^ Lucullus put 
confidence in this promise, and as soon as it was 
night, lit his camp fires and set out. He passed 
safely through the narrow defiles and took possession 
of the desired place, and at daybreak was seen above 
the enemy, stationing his men in positions which 
gave him access to the enemy if he wished to fight, 
and safety from their assaults if he wished to keep 
quiet. 

Now neither commander had any intention of 
hazarding an engagement at once. But we are told 
that while some of the kings men were chasing a 
stag, the Romans cut them off and confronted them, 
whereupon a skirmish followed, with fresh accessions 
continually to either side. At last, the king's men 
were victorious. Then the Romans in their camp, 
beholding the flight of their comrades, were in 
distress, ‘and ran in throngs to Lucullus, begging 
him to lead them, and demanding the signal for 
battle. Dut he, wishing them to learn how im- 
portant, in a dangerous struggle with the enemy, the 
visible presence of a prudent general is, bade them 
keep quiet. Then he went down into the plain by 
himself, and confronting the foremost of the fugitives, 
bade them stop, and turn back with him. They 
obeyed, and the rest also whceled about and formed 
in battle array, and in a short time routed the enemy 
and drove them to their camp. When he came back, 
however, Lucullus inflicted the customary disgrace 
upon the fugitives. He bade them dig a twelve- 
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atwaros apvéar dHdexa mov Tadpov, éperta- 
Tcov kai Üecouévov TOV GAAwWY TTPATLWTOV. 

XVI. 'Hr 8é tis èv TO Milüpióárov ovpaToméóg 
Aavéaptwr Suvactns 'OXOakos (yévos Ò eiciv oi 
Aavédpros BapBdápov TOV Tepl THY Maariv 
oikobvrov), avp óca xeipós épya xai TÓNUNS €v 
TORE LD Slam pers &mavra, Kai "yvopav Ik avos 
fév Tois peyíaTows, TL È éuperns omoa kai 
Ücpavrevrukós. oUTOS exon det 7 pos Tira TaD 
ópo pov Ovvac TOv dprrav vTEep mpwTebwr 
«ai UyXorvmíav Umea yero TO Mi6pibárm uéya 
ëpyov, üTrokTevetv AodveovaAdov. émawécavros 06 
tov Baciéws Kal tiwas avT@® mpoc(jaXóvTos 
emitndes atipias eis mpoomoinoiw opyns apimmá- 
caTO Trpós Aovxouhrov- 0 8 do pevos éOcfaTo: 
AOyos yàp 7v adtov "OXUs èv TÓ otparom ese: 
Ka Tayù TEI PÓpEVOS jo rábero THY T€ d'yxLvotav 
avToU «ai TO NiTrapés, ore Tpamélns kai avve- 
Ópíov motè Troieia Oa, KoLvtvOv. 

Erei & édoxet _Ka.tpov exe, 6 AavÓdpios, Tov 
pev iarmov €&w Tov Xápaucos ékéXevae Tpoaryaryely 
TOUS maioas, avr 05 òè peonuppias ovans Kal 
TOV oTpaTioT ay evia FovT ey Kal dvaravopévov 
êDdêrgev € émi THY OTpAaTHYyIKHY TKNYHD, os ovdevo; 
Ka Xia ovTOS eia eABetv &vópa. ouvyOn Kat Aoyous 
Tuas akious omovens TO oTparny®, copi Cer 

doKovra. Küv eia HO ev ddeas, et n 0 Todovs 
avnpykos aTpaTwyoUe Umvos AoUkovXXov Co cov. 
érÜyxave yàp Kabevior kai Mevédnuos, els Tv 
KATEVVATT OY, Tapa, TALS pais. éstos ovr Epy 
kaTà KaLpov rew TOV ‘OA axor, dprt AovkoUXXov 
mpos avatravow èx paxpas dypvmvias kai Tovaw 
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foot ditch, working in ungirt blouses, while the rest 
of the soldiers stood by and watched them. 

XVI. In the camp of Mithridates there was a 
Dandarian prince named Olthacus (the Dandarians 
are a tribe of barbarians dwelling about Lake 
Maeotis), a man conspicuous as a soldier for qualities 
of strength and boldness, of a most excellent judg- 
ment, and withal affable in address and of insinuating 
manners. This man was always in emulous rivalry 
for the precedence with a fellow prince of his tribe, 
and so was led to undertake a great exploit for 
Mithridates, namely, the murder of Lucullus. The 
king approved of his design, and purposely inflicted 
upon him sundry marks of disgrace, whereupon, 
pretending to be enraged, he galloped off to Lucullus, 
who gladly welcomed him, since there was much 
talk of him in the camp. After a short probation, 
Lucullus was so pleased with his shrewdness and 
zeal, that he made him a table companion, and at 
last a member of his council. 

Now when the Dandarian thought his opportunity 
had come, he ordered his slaves to lead his horse 
outside the camp, while he himself, at mid-day, when 
the soldiers were lying around enjoying their rest, 
went to the general’s tent. He thought no one 
would deny entrance to a man who was an intimate 
of the general, and said he brought him certain 
messages of great importance. And he would have 
entered without let or hindrance, had not sleep, the 
destroyer of many generals, saved Lucullus. For it 
chanced that he was asleep, and Menedemus, one of 
his chamberlains, who stood at the tent-door, told 
Olthacus that he had come at an inopportune time, 
since Lucullus had just betaken himself to rest after 
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5 tocovtwy Sedwxotos éavTÓv. emel Ò ove ame 

KEAEVOVTOS, arn’ ébn Kal KodvovTos ero €AeU- 
ceoÜat epi Tpá'yuaTos avayKatouv kal peydXov 
6aXex8)vat Boudopevos, 7509 "ps opyny ó 
Mevédnpos eimov pn dev vay KALOTEPOY TOD ow- 
fea@at AovKovAXov ámeocaro TOv avOpwrrov 
ápdorépaus Tals Xspatv. ó be deioas umetnrGe 
TOU xápaxos, kai NaBwv tov UT OV ami Mage 
eis TÓ Ma8pibárov e vpaón cov AT PAKTOS. oUTwS 
dpa Kat Tos mpdrypacw ó Katpós Goep TOUS 
pappdxors Kal Tv owlovcay Kal THY dratpovoay 
pony mpoariOnaw. 

XVII. 'E« rovrov Eopvários pev eni aitov 
KOpLONY éréndn peta éra oTeipóv: kal kata- 
dion Gels € bTO Mevavépov, TOV Mið pidarov oTpa- 
THYOV év0s, avTéatn Kai cvuBaXov povoy roinge 
Tod kai rpoT v TMV TroXeuicv. abis 06 meug- 
Oévros "Aóptavoü petà Suvápeos, bras èx Teptov- 
alas exoouw ob oT parióyraa ciTOV, ov Tepieióe M- 
OprðaTns, Grd’ amréa TENE Mevéuayov kat Mupova 
Toko pev imr méov, T0XXQv O€ TELOV y) iyyoupévovs. 
oUTOL TrávTES, WS Aéyerai, TWANY Óvetv KATEKOTN- 
cav UTO Tov "Pogatov. «ai MiOpidatys pèv 
EXPUTTE TAY cumpopav ùs ov TOT aUTHY obca, 
àXXà LK PAY, T POG KEKPOUKOT «v ameta TeV 
oTparnyar, "Aópiavós O6 Xa pos mapnpeiBero 
TO oTpatoredov TONAS Karayov dudas círov 
«ai Aadhupav yepovoas, ÖTE Suo Gupiav pev 
aur, Tapa xv òè kai $ofgov ápajyavov €prrea ety 
Tots oTpatiwtas.  éOé0okTo pev o2v pnKers 
pevery* émei è mpocekéneumov ot BacirAtKol Ta 
adhétepa ypýpata Kal’ jouvyiav, rovs & dXXovs 
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his long watching and many hardships. Olthacus 
did not retire at the bidding of Menedemus, but 
declared that even in spite of him he would go in, 
since he wished to confer with the general on urgent 
business of great importance. Then Menedemus 
got angry, declared that nothing was more urgent 
than the preservation of Lucullus, and pushed the 
man away with both hands. "Then Olthacus, in fear, 
left the camp, took horse, and rode off to the camp 
of Mithridates, without effecting his purpose. So 
true is it that in active life, as well as in sickness, it 
is the critical moment which gives the scales their 
saving or their fatal inclination. 

XVII. After this, Sornatius was sent with ten 
cohorts to get supplies of grain. Being pursued by 
Menander, one of the generals of Mithridates, he 
faced about, joined battle, and routed the enemy 
with great slaughter. And again, when Adrian was 
sent out with a force to procure an abundance of 
grain for the soldiers, Mithridates did not look on 
idly, but dispatched Menemachus and Myron, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry and footinen. All 
these, it is said, except two, were cut to pieces by 
the Romans. Mithridates tried to conceal the ex- 
tent of the disaster, pretending that it was a slight 
matter, and due to the inexperience of his generals. 
But when Adrian marched pompously past his camp, 
convoying many waggons laden with grain and booty, 
a great despair fell upon the king, and confusion and 
helpless fear upon his soldiers. T hey decided, there- 
fore, to remain where they were no longer. But 
when the king's servants tried to send away their 
own baggage first, and to hinder the rest from going, 
the soldiers at once got angry, pushed and forced 
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éx@Avoy, Òn Kal mpos opyny émi tas &éEddous 
aOovpevot xai Bialomevor TA pev piparra djpma- 
Cov, avroUs 06 améodattov. Ómov kal Aopúňaos 
ò a rpaTwyós oudéev Érepoy Exwv 7) THY moppúpav 

M € ON , r A , MI ^I ^ Nt 
cepi avtov dT OXero dia TavTnv, Epyuatos O6 o 
Ourns kacemaT1)0r mept Tas zroXas. 

Avros È o MGpidatns, ote maod Twos 
oUTe immoxomouv Tapajeivavros aUTQ, cuvefé- 
mescev ATO TOU coTpaToTÉOoUV TOS TOXXo(S ava- 
pepryuévos, o0. immou Tav Bagidtkav eimopryj- 
cas, GAN o é mov KaTidwv avrov év TO pevpate 
Ts pomis ereis Stabe pouevov I tor patos 
ò evvodxos immov xov. avTos aTmem)ónoe Kal 
mapéoyev. ÑN yàp aùTòv ot "Popatot «areixov 
eTLKEL LEVEL Kal Tayet uev OUK àmeMrrovro TOU 
Xa Beiv QUTÓV, AAN Alov eyytoTa TOUTOU, piho- 
mroutia è xai piKporAoyia oTpatiwtixn TÒ 
T'0XXots ay@ou Kal peyaros Kwvdvvors Stwxopevov 
èk parpoù Ojpapa ‘Pwpaiovs ddeXero xai 
Aovcournov aM ET TEPNTE vikovTa Tov émáÜXov. 
v piv yap ev epit THS Oo etos ò brrexdépay 
Tov avopa imros, jjuvov dé TOV TÓ xpvaítov 
KoptCovT@v peTagy TOU Bactréws eir «TO TavTO- 
páTov TrapelaTegóvTOS,. eire TOU BaciXécs emri- 
Tndes é€uSarovtos avtov eis TOUS diwxovTas, 
ápmátovres kal cuddéyovtes TÒ ypvolov xal 
bra pay opevot ™ pos GNA AOUS kaÜvaTépnaav. «ai 
oU TOUTO póvov avTOv amékavae THS mheovegias 
NovKovrnos, AAA kai Tov ért TOV àToppiyrav 
TOU Baorréws óvra KadXiotpatov ò pèv &yew 
éxéreucev, ot Ò àyovtes aiohopevor qrevrakoaiovs 
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their way to the exits of the camp, and there 
plundered the baggage and slew the men in charge 
of it. There it was that Dorylaüs, the general, with 
nothing else about him but his purple robe, lost his 
life for that, and Hermaeus, the priest, was trampled 
to death at the gates. 

Mithridates himself, with no attendant or groom 
to assist him, fled away from the camp in the midst 
of the throng, not even provided with one of 
the royal horses; but at last the eunuch Ptolemaeus, 
who was mounted, spied him as he was borne along 
in the torrent of the rout, leaped down from his 
horse, and gave it to the king. Presently the 
Romans, who were forcing the pursuit, were hard 
upon him, and it was for no lack of speed that they 
did not take him. Indeed, they were very near 
doing so, but greed, aud petty soldier's avarice, 
snatched from them the quarry which they had so 
long pursued in many struggles and great dangers, 
and robbed Lucullus of the victor's prize. For 
the.horse which carried the king was just within 
reach of his pursuers, when one of the mules which 
carried the royal gold came between him and them, 
either of his own accord, or because the king 
purposely sent him into the path of pursuit. The 
soldiers fell to plundering and collecting the gold, 
fought with one another over it, and so were left 
behind in the chase. Nor was this the only fruit of 
their greed which Lucullus reaped. He had given 
orders that Callistratus, who was in charge of the 
king's private papers, should be brought alive to 
him, but his conductors, finding that he had five 
hundred pieces of gold in his girdle, slew him. 
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xpuaots bmelocuévov amréxtevav, ov pny adda 
TOUTOLS ev érrérpevre TOY YdpaKa ropÜ1)0a4. 

XVIII. Ta 6é KdBerpa Maav Kai TOv àXXov 
dpoupiwy Ta mreioTa Onoaupots TE peyddous ebpe 
Kai SeopwTypia, TONOV ué» ’EAAHVWY, ToXXQv 
66 cuyyevav tod Baciréws kaDewryuévov, ois 
márar TeéÜvávau. Soxodaw où owtnpiav, GAN 
avaBiwow xai Gevrépav tiva yévvnoiw 9 AouvKovr- 
Xov yápis Tapéoxev. éáXo 96 xai dberpy ToU 
Mi6pióávov Nicca cwtypiov Gdwoww at Ò amw- 
TaTW TOD kivOUvvov Kal Ka? novyiay aTroKeicbat 
6okoDcat grep Papvdxeav adedghat xai yuvaixes 
oikrpàs amwrovto, Midpidatou mépyavtos èT 
abtas éx ths buyhs Baxyidnv edvodyov. osav 
dé peta TOANOY adeAhal Te úo TOD Bactréws, 
"Pefávg kal Xrdrepa, wept reocapákovra etn 
vapÜevevópevat, Kal yapetal duo, yévos ‘Twriées, 
Depeví«g pèv èx Xiov, Movíug 66 Muirnoia. 
TAUTNS 0 TAELTTOS RY NOYOS év rois" EAANCL, OTE 
ToU Bacitéws mepåvTos avTHY Kal puplous Tev- 
TaKtTxtdious xpuaobs mpooTépavros àvréo Xe, 
EXPL ov yápav éyévovTo our heat Kat ôrdônpa 
méj ras. aur Bacitooay d àvimyópeva ev. abr Kal 
Tapa TOV Gddov Xpovoy áviapás eiye Kal aTe- 
Op'jvet THY ToD THUATOS evpophiar, OS Seomorny 
pev avr avd pos GUTÍ), ppoupav ôe BapBdper avri 
yáuov kal oixou T potevijaaaav, TOppo o€ TOv 
THS EXXd6os à dmrekta uévy Tow €XTLOÜeioiv arya 
Gots övap ouvectt, TOv Ò dd Givav exelvoy 
aTTETTEDNTAL, 
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However, Lucullus allowed such soldiers as these to 
plunder the enemy’s camp. 

XVIII. In capturing Cabira and most of the other 
strongholds, he found great treasures, and many 
prisons, in which many Greeks and many kinsfolk of 
the king were confined. As they had long been 
given up for dead, it was not so much a rescue as 
it was a resurrection and a sort of second birth, 
for which they were indebted to the favour of 
Lucullus. Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates, was also 
captured ; and her capture was her salvation. But 
the sisters and wives of the king who were thought 
to be at farthest remove from danger and quietly 
hidden away in Pharnacia, perished pitifully, since 
Mithridates paused long enough in his flight to 
send Bacchides, a eunuch, to compass their death. 
Among many other women, there were two sisters 
of the king, Roxana and Statira, about forty years 
old and cnmariedis ; and two of his wives, of Ionian 
families, Berenicé from Chios, and Monimé, a 
Milesian. ‘The latter was most talked of among the 
Greeks, to the effect that though the king tempted 
her virtue and sent her fifteen thousand pieces of 
gold, she resisted his advances, until he entered 
into a marriage contract with her, sent her a diadem, 
and greeted her with the title of Queen. But her 
marriage had been an unhappy one, and she bewailed 
that beauty which had procured her a master instead 
of a husband, and a guard of Barbarians instead of 
home and family, dwelling as she did far, far away 
from Greece, where the blessings for which she 
had hoped existed only in her dreams, while she 
was bereft of the real blessings to which she had 
been wonted. 
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Kal 6 tod Baxyidov aparyevouévov ral 
mpoaTátavros avtais dmoÜvyokew, ws ékáoTy 
Soxoin pácTov elvat Kat aXvmóTaTOv, TEPLOTA- 
caca Ths Keharyns TO OLáÓnua TO Tpaxko 
mepipwe Kal avijpTncey éavTýv. TAXD 9 ámop- 
payévtos “NQ Katnpapevor,” edn, “ paxos, ovee 
Tpos TODTÓ pot Ypüotuov éEan;” KaKElvo pep 
án éppure mpooTTUGCaca, TO O€ Dakxíón THY 
opayny Tra peo Kev. 7) òè Bepevixy KUNA, pappá- 
kov Aaflovca, THs w'rpós aÙTÀ Tapovans Kal 
Seoperns, peréoxe. kai cuvetfémiov uev àpió- 
Tepat, 1)pkeae 8€ rj 3 Tob | pappdKov Suvapes els TÒ 
ácÜcvécTepov oôpa, THY 66. Bepeviryv oùx oov 
€O€L TiOVTAY OUK mij NXa£ev, AXXd. dua ÜavaToÜca 
Tob Baxyidov OTEVOOVTOS A amemviyy. Myerau dé 
Kai Tay dyapov adehpay exelvov TÜv pev èra- 
pw evn TOA Kal Xotbopoba av EXTLELY TÒ 
puppaKoy, THY be XráTeipav obe Svar pov 7L 
poey Eamérny our’ áyevvés, GAN’ érrawvobücav TO 
adehpov, OTL "epi TOD cowjaTOS KivOvveUwv OUK 
HLEANTEV avTÓOV, AANA Tpovvona ev erevdepas Kal 
avuBpiorous ám oÜaveiv. rabTa uev, ov $c 
Xpnotov vra kai PtravOpwrov via tov Aov- 
KOUAXXOV. 

XIX. 'EAácas 8 Xpt Taravpwr, évOev huépą 
rerápTy "pórepov éd ker Mb pidarns els 'Ap- 
peviav T pos Teypdvny mepevyos, dvrorpémerau. 
karaoTpejrájuevos òè XadOaious kai TiBapnrovs 
Kal tiv pxpav Appeviav zrapakafov kai dpov- 
pia Kal TONELS vapaoTQcáevos, “Å TTLOV Hv 
menye 7 pos Teypavny €Eavróv Mð páry, aùTòs 
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And now Bacchides came and ordered them all 
to die, in whatever manner each might deem easiest 
and most painless. Monimé snatched the diadem 
from her head, fastened it round her neck, and hanged 
herself. But her halter quickly broke in two. “O 
cursed bauble,” she cried, “ couldst thou not serve 
me even in this office?” Then she spat upon it, 
hurled it from her, and offered her throat to 
Bacchides. But Berenicé, taking a cup of poison, 
shared it with her mother, who stood at her side and 
begged for some. Together they drank it off, and 
the force of the poison sufficed for the weaker body, 
but it did not carry off Berenicé, who had not drunk 
enough. As she was long in dying, and Bacchides 
was in a hurry, she was strangled. It is said also 
that of the unmarried sisters, one drank off her 
poison with many abusive imprecations on her 
brother; but that Statira did so without uttering a 
single reproachful or ungenerous word. She rather 
commended her brother because: when his own life 
was at hazard, he had not neglected them, but had 
taken measures to have them die in freedom and 
under no insults. Of course these things gave pain 
to Lucullus, who was naturally of a gentle and 
humane disposition. 

XIX. Lucullus pushed on in pursuit as far as 


Talaura, whence, four days before, Mithridates had 


succeeded in escaping to Tigranes, in Armenia; 
then he turned aside. After subduing the Chaldaeans 
and the Tibareni, he occupied Lesser Armenia, 
reducing its fortresses and cities, and then sent 
Appius to Tigranes with a demand for Mithridates. 
He himself, however, came to Amisus, which was 
still holding out against the siege. Its success in 
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this was due to Callimachus, its commander, who, 
by his acquaintance with mechanical contrivances 
and his power to employ every resource which the 
siege of a city demands, had given the Romans the 
greatest annoyance. For this he afterwards paid 
the penalty. But at this time, he was simply out- 
generalled by Lucullus, who made a sudden attack 
at just that time of day when Callimachus was 
accustomed to draw his soldiers off from the ramparts 
and give them a rest. When the Romans had got 
possession of a small part of the wall, Callimachus 
abandoned the city, first setting fire to it with his 
own hands, either because he begrudged the visitors 
their booty, or because his own escape was thus 
facilitated. For no one paid any attention to those 
who were sailing away, but when the flames increased 
mightily and enveloped the walls, the soldiers made 
ready to plunder the houses. Lucullus, out of pity 
for the perishing city, tried to bring aid from out- 
side against the fire, and gave orders to extinguish 
the flames, but no one paid any heed to his 
commands. The soldiers all clamoured for the booty, 
and shouted, and clashed their shields and spears 
together, until he was forced to let them have their 
way, hoping that he could at least save the city itself 
from the flames. But the soldiers did just the opposite. 
Ransacking everything by torch-light and carrying 
lights about everywhere, they destroyed most of 
the houses themselves. When Lucullus entered the 
city at daybreak, he burst into tears, and said to his 
friends that he had often already deemed Sulla 
happy, and on that day more than ever he admired 
the man's good fortune, in that when he wished to 
save Athens, he had the power to do so. ** But upon 
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me," he said, * who have been so eager to imitate 
his example, Heaven has devolved the reputation of 
Mummius." 

However, as far as circumstances allowed, he en- 
deavoured to restore the city. The fire, indeed, had 
been quenched by showers which fell providentially 
just as the city was captured, and most of what the 
soldiers had destroyed he rebuilt himself before his 
departure. He also received into the city those of 
the Amisenes who had fled, and settled there any 
other Greeks who so desired, and added to the city's 
domain a tract of a hundred and twenty stadia. The 
city was a colony of Athens, founded in that period 
when her power was at its height and she controlled 
the sea. And this was the reason why many who 
wished to escape the tyranny of Aristion! at Athens 
sailed to Amisus, settled there, and became citizens. 
In flying from evils at home, they got the benefit 
of greater evils abroad. But those of them who 
survived were well clothed by Lucullus, and sent 
back home, with a present of two hundred drachmas 
apiece. Tyrannio the grammarian was also taken 
prisoner at this time. | Murena asked to have him as 
his own prize, and on getting him, formally gave him 
his liberty, therein making an illiberal use of the 
gift which he had received. For Lucullus did not 
think it meet that a man so esteemed for his learning 
should first become a slave, and then be set at 
liberty. To give him a nominal liberty was to rob 
him of the liberty to which he was born. But this 
was not the only case in which Murena was found to be 
far inferior to his commander in nobility of conduct. 


! Tyrant of Athens when the city was besieged by Sulla, 
87 B.C. 
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XX. Lucullus now turned his attention to the 
cities in Asia,! in order that, while he was at leisure 
from military enterprises, he might do something 
for the furtherance of justice and law. Through 
long lack of these, unspeakable and incredible misfor- 
tunes were rife in the province. Its people were plun- 
dered and reduced to slavery by the tax-gatherers 
and money-lenders. Families were forced to sell 
their comely sons and virgin daughters, and cities 
their votive offerings, pictures, and sacred statues. 
At last men had to surrender to their creditors and 
serve them as slaves, but what preceded this was far 
worse,—tortures of rope, barrier, and horse ; standing 
under the open sky in the blazing sun of summer, 
and in winter, being thrust into mud or ice. Slavery 
seemed, by comparison, to be disburdenment and 
peace. Such were the evils which Lucullus found in 
the cities, and in a short time he freed the oppressed 
from all of them. 

In the first place, he ordered that the monthly 
rate of interest should be reckoned at one per cent., 
and no more; in the second place, he cut off all 
interest that exceeded the principal; third, and 
most important of all, he ordained that the lender 
should receive not more than the fourth part of his 
debtor's income, and any lender who added interest 
to principal was deprived of the whole. Thus, in 
less than four years' time, the debts were all paid, 
and the properties restored to their owners unen- 
cumbered. This public debt had its origin in the 
twenty thousand talents which Sulla had laid upon 
Asia as a contribution, and twice this amount had 
been paid back to the money-lenders. Yet now, by 


1 71-70 B.C. 
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reckoning usurious interest, they liad brought the 
total debt up to a hundred and twenty thousand 
talents. These men, accordingly, considered them- 
selves outraged, and raised a clamour against Lucullus 
at Rome. They also bribed some of the tribunes to 
proceed against him, being men of great influence, 
who had got many of the active politicians into their 
debt. Lucullus, however, was not only beloved by 
the peoples whom he had benefited, nay, other pro- 
vinces also longed to have him set over them, and 
felicitated those whose good fortune it was to have 
such a governor. 

XXI. Appius Clodius, who had been sent to Ti- 
granes (Clodius was a brother of her who was then 
the wife of Lucullus), was at first conducted by the 
royal guides through the upper country by a route 
needlessly circuitous and long. But when a freedman 
of his, who was a Syrian, told him of the direct 
route, he left the long one which was being trickily 
imposed upon him, bade his Barbarian guides a long 
farewell, and within a few days crossed the Euphrates 
and came to Antioch by Daphne. Then, being 
ordered to await Tigranes there (the king was still 
engaged in subduing some cities of Phoenicia), he 
gained over many of the princes who paid but a 
hollow obedience to the Armenian. One of these 
was Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. He also promised 
many of the enslaved cities, when they sent to 
confer with him secretly, the assistance of Lucullus, 
although for the present he bade them keep 
quiet. 

Now the sway of the Armenians was intolerably 


! The great Antioch on the river Orontes. Daphne was 
the name of a grove near the city consecrated to Apollo. 
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grievous to the Greeks. Above all else, the spirit of 
the king himself had become pompous and haughty 
in the midst of his great prosperity. All the things 
which most men covet and admire, he not only had 
in his possession, but actually thought that they 
existed for his sake. For though he had started on 
his career with small and insignificant expectations, 
he had subdued many nations, humbled the Parthian 
power as no man before him had done, and filled 
Mesopotamia with Greeks whom he removed in 
great numbers from Cilicia and from Cappadocia, and 
settled anew. He also removed from their wonted 
haunts the nomadic Atahin and brought them to 
an adjacent settlement, that he might employ them 
in trade and commerce. Many were the kings who 
waited upon him, and four, whom he always had 
about him like attendants or body-guards, would run 
on foot by their master’s side when he rode out, clad 
in short blouses, and when he sat transacting busi- 
ness, would stand by with their arms crossed. This 
attitude was thought to be the plainest confession of 
servitude, as if they had sold their freedom and 
offered their persons to their master disposed for 
suffering rather than for service. 

Appius, however, was not frightened or astonished 
at all this pomp and show, but as soon as he obtained 
an audience, told the king plainly that he was come 
to take back Mithridates, as an ornament due to the 
triumph of Lucullus, or else to declare war against 
Tigranes. Although Tigranes made every effort to 
listen to this speech with a cheerful countenance 
and a forced smile, he could not hide from the 
bystanders his discomfiture at the bold words of the 
young man, It must have been five and twenty 
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years since he had listened to a free speech. That 
was the length of his reign, or rather, of his wanton 
tyranny. However, he replied to Appius that he 
would not surrender Mithridates, and that if the 
Romans began war, he would defend himself. He 
was vexed with Lucullus for addressing him in his 
letter with the title of King only, and not King of 
Kings, and accordingly, in his reply, would not 
address Lucullus as Imperator. But he sent 
splendid gifts to Appius, and when he would not 
take them, added more besides. Appius finally 
accepted a single bowl from among them, not 
wishing his rejection of the king's offers to seem 
prompted by any personal enmity, but sent back the 
rest, and marched off with all speed to join the 
Imperator. 

XXII. Up to this time Tigranes had not deigned 
to see Mithridates, nor speak to him, though the 
man was allied to him by marriage, and had been 
expelled from such a great kingdom. Instead, he 
had kept him at the farthest remove possible, in 
disgrace and contumely, and had suffered him to be 
held a sort of prisoner in marshy and sickly regions. 
Now, however, he summoned him to his palace with 
marks of esteem and friendship. There, in secret 
conference, they strove to allay their mutual 
suspicions at the expense of their friends, by laying 
the blame upon them. One of these was Metrodorus 


.of Scepsis, a man of agreeable speech and wide 


learning, who enjoyed the friendship of Mithridates 
in such a high degree that he was called the king's 
father. This man, as it seems, had once been sent 
as an ambassador from Mithridates to Tigranes, with 
a request for aid against the Romans. On this 
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occasion Tigranes asked him: “But what is your 
own advice to me, Metrodorus, in this matter?” 
Whereupon Metrodorus, either with an eye to the 
interests of Tigranes, or because he did not wish 
Mithridates to be saved, said that as an ambassador 
he urged consent, but as an adviser he forbade it. 
Tigranes disclosed this to Mithridates, not supposing, 
when he told him, that he would punish Metrodorus 
past all healing. But Metrodorus was at once put 
out of the way. Then Tigranes repented of what 
he had done, although he was not entirely to blame 
for the death of Metrodorus. He merely gave an 
impulse, as it were, to the hatred which Mithridates 
already had for the man. For he had long been 
secretly hostile to him, as was seen from his private 
papers when they were captured, in which there 
were directions that Metrodorus, as well as others, 
be put to death. Accordingly, Tigranes gave the 
body of Metrodorus a splendid burial, sparing no ex- 
pense upon the man when dead, although he had 
betrayed him when alive. 

Amphicrates, the rhetorician, also lost his life at 
the court of Tigranes, if, for the sake of Athens, we 
may make some mention of him too. It is said that 
when he was exiled from his native city, he went to 
Seleucia on the Tigris, and that when the citizens 
asked him to give lectures there, he treated their 
invitation with contempt, arrogantly remarking that 
a stewpan could not hold a dolphin. Removing 
thence, he attached himself to Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Mithridates and wife of Tigranes, but 
speedily fell into disfavour, and, being excluded from 
intercourse with Greeks, starved himself to death. 
He also received honourable burial at the hands of 
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Cleopatra, and his body lies at Sapha, as a place in 
those parts is called. 

XXIII. Lucullus, after filling Asia full of law and 
order, and full of peace, did not neglect the things 
which minister to pleasure and win favour, but during 
his stay at Ephesus gratified the cities with pro- 
cessions and triumphal festivals and contests of 
athletes and gladiators. And the cities, in response, 
celebrated festivals which they called Lucullea, to 
do honcur to the man, and bestowed upon him what 
is sweeter than honour, their genuine good-will. 
But when Appius came, and it was plain that war 
must be waged against Tigranes, he went back into 
Pontus, put himself at the head of his soldiers, and 
laid siege to Sinopé, or rather, to the Cilicians who 
were occupying that city for the king. These slew 
many of the Sinopians, fired the city, and set out to 
fly by night. But Lucullus saw what was going on, 
made his way into the city, and slew eight thousand 
of the Cilicians who were still there. Then he 
restored to the citizens their private property, and 
ministered to the needs of the city, more especially 
on account of the following vision. He thought in 
his sleep that a form stood by his side and said: 
“Go forward a little, Lucullus; for Autolycus is 
come, and wishes to meet you.” On rising from 
sleep, he was unable to conjecture what the vision 
meant; but he took the city on that day, and as he 
pursued the Cilicians who were sailing away, he saw 
a statue lying on the beach, which the Cilicians had 
not succeeded in getting on board with them. It 
was the work of Sthenis, and one of his master- 
pieces. Well then, some one told Lucullus that it 
was the statue of Autolycus, the founder of Sinopé. 
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Now Autolyeus is said to have been one of those 
who made an expedition with Heracles from Thessaly 
against the Amazons, a son of Deimachus. On his 
voyage of return, in company with Demoleon and 
Phlogius, he lost his ship, which was wrecked at the 
place called Pedalium, in the Chersonesus; but he 
himself escaped, with his arms and his companions, 
and coming to Sinopé, took the city away from the 
Syrians. These Syrians who were in possession of 
the city were descended, as it is said, from Syrus, 
the son of Apollo, and Sinopé, the daughter of 
Asopis. 

On hearing this, Lucullus called to mind the 
advice of Sulla, in his Memoirs, which was to think 
nothing so trustworthy and sure as that which is 
signified by dreams. 

Being informed now that Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia, 
with the purpose of invading Asia before war was 
actually declared, he was amazed that the Armenian, 
if he cherished the design of attacking the Romans, 
had not made use of Mithridates for this war when 
he was at the zenith of his power, nor joined forces 
with him when he was strong, but had allowed him 
to be crushed and ruined, and now began a war 
which offered only faint hopes of success, prostrating 
himself to the level of those who were unable to 
stand erect. 

XXIV. But when Machares also, the son of 
Mithridates, who held the Bosporus, sent Lucullus 
a crown valued at a thousand pieces of gold, beg- 
ging to be included in the list of Rome’s friends 
and allies, Lucullus decided at once that the first 
war was finished. He therefore left Sornatius there 
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as guardian of Pontus, with six thousand soldiers, 
while he himself, with twelve thousand footmen and 
less than three thousand horse, set out for the second 
warl He seemed to be making a reckless attack, 
and one which admitted of no saving calculation, 
upon warlike nations, countless thousands of horse- 
men, and a boundless region surrounded by deep rivers 
and mountains covered with perpetual snow. His 
soldiers, therefore, who were none too well disciplined 
in any case, followed him reluctantly and rebelliously, 
while the popular tribunes at Rome raised an outcry 
against him, and accused him of seeking one war 
after another, although the city had no need of 
them, that he might be in perpetual command and 
never lay down his arms or cease enriching himself 
from the public dangers. And, in time, these men 
accomplished their purpose. But Lucullus advanced 
by forced marches to the Euphrates. Here he found 
the stream swollen and turbid from the winter storms, 
and was vexed to think of the delay and trouble 
which it would cost him to collect boats and build 
rafts. But at evening the stream began to subside, 
went on diminishing through the night, and at day- 
break the river was running between lofty banks. 
The natives, observing that sundry small islands in 
the channel had become visible, and that the current 
near them was quiet, made obeisance to Lucullus, 
saying that this had seldom happened before, and 
that the river had voluntarily made itself tame and 
gentle for Lucullus, and offered him an easy and 
speedy passage. 
! 69 B.O. 
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Accordingly, he took advantage of his opportunity 
and put his troops across, and a favourable sign 
accompanied his crossing. Heifers pasture there 
which are sacred to Persia Artemis, a goddess whom 
the Barbarians on the further side of the Euphrates 
hold in the highest honour. ‘These heifers are used 
only for sacrifice, and at other times are left to 
roam about the country at large, with brands upon 
them in the shape of the torch of the goddess. Nor 
is it a slight or easy matter to catch any of them 
when they are wanted. One of these heifers, after 
the army had crossed the Euphrates, came to a 
certain rock which is deemed sacred to the goddess, 
and stood upon it, and lowering its head without 
any compulsion from the usual rope, offered itself 
to Lucullus for sacrifice. He also sacrificed a bull 
to the Euphrates, in acknowledgment of his safe 
passage. Then, after encamping there during that 
day, on the next and the succeeding days he advanced 
through Sophené, He wrought no harm to the 
inhabitants, who came to meet him and received 
his army gladly. Nay, when his soldiers wanted 
to take a certain fortress which was thought to 
contain much wealth, “ Yonder lies the fortress 
which we must rather bring low," said he, pointing 
to the Taurus in the distance ; “these nearer things 
are reserved for the victors.” Then he went on 
by forced marches, crossed the Tigris, and entered 
Armenia. 

XXV. Since the first messenger who told Tigranes 
that Lucullus was coming had his head cut off for 
his pains, no one else would tell him anything, and so 
he sat in ignorance while the fires of war were 
already blazing around him, giving ear only to those 
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who flattered him and said that Lucullus would 
be a great general if he ventured to withstand 
Tigranes at Ephesus, and did not fly incontinently 
from Asia at the mere sight of so many myriads 
of men. Which only proves that it is not every man 
who can bear much unmixed wine, nor is it any 
ordinary understanding that does not lose its 
reckoning in the midst of great prosperity. The 
first of his friends who ventured to tell him the 
truth was Mithrobarzanes, and he, too, got no very 
excellent reward for his boldness of speech. He 
was sent at once against Lucullus with three 
thousand horsemen and a large force of infantry, 
under orders to bring the general alive, but to 
trample his men under foot. 

Now, part of the army of Lucullus was already 
preparing to go into camp, and the rest was still 
coming up, when his scouts told him that the 
Barbarian was advancing to the attack. Fearing 
lest the enemy attack his men when they were 
separated and in disorder, and so throw them into 
confusion, he himself fell to arranging the encamp- 
ment, and Sextilius, the legate, was sent at the head 
of sixteen hundred horsemen and about as many 
light and heavy infantry, with orders to get near 
the enemy and wait there until he learned that the 
main body was safely encamped. Well then, this 
was what Sextilius wished to do, but he was forced 
into an engagement by Mithrobarzanes, who boldly 
charged upon him. A battle ensued, in which 
Mithrobarzanes fell fighting, and the rest of his forces 
took to flight and were cut to pieces, all except a few. 

Upon this, Tigranes abandoned Tigranocerta, that 
great city which he had built, withdrew to the 
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Taurus, and there began collecting his forces from 
every quarter. Lucullus, however, gave him no time 
for preparation, but sent out Murena to harass and 
cut off the forces gathering to join Tigranes, and 
Sextilius again to hold in check a large body of 
Arabs which was drawing near the king. At one 
and the same time Sextilius fell upon the Arabs as 
they were going into camp, and slew most of them ; 
and Murena, following hard upon Tigranes, seized 
his opportunity and attacked the king as he was 
passing through a rough and narrow defile with his 
army in long column. Tigranes himself fled, 
abandoning all his baggage, many of the Armenians 
were slain, and more were captured. 

XXVI. Thus successful in his campaign, Lucullus 
struck camp and proceeded to Tigranocerta, which 
city he invested and began to besiege. There were 
in the city many Greeks who had been transplanted, 
like others, from Cilicia, and many Barbarians who 
had suffered the same fate as the Greeks,— Adiabeni, 
Assyrians, Gordyeni, and Cappadocians, whose native 
cities Tigranes had demolished, and brought their 
inhabitants to dwell there under compulsion. The 
city was also full of wealth and votive offerings, since 
every private person and every prince vied with the 
king in contributing to its increase and adornment. 
Therefore Lucullus pressed the siege of the city with 
vigour, in the belief that Tigranes wouid not endure 
it, but contrary to his better judgment and in anger 
would descend into the plains to offer battle ; and 
his belief was justified. Mithridates, indeed, both 
by messengers and letters, strongly urged the king 
uot to join battle, but to cut off the enemy's supplies 
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with his cavalry; Taxiles also, who came from 
Mithridates and joined the forces of Tigranes, 
earnestly begged the king to remain on the defensive 
and avoid the invincible arms of the Romans. And 
at first Tigranes gave considerate hearing to this 
advice. But when the Armenians and Gordyeni 
joined him with all their hosts, and the kings of the 
Medes and Adiabeni came up with all their hosts, and 
many Arabs arrived from the sea of Babylonia, and 
many Albanians from the Caspian sea, together with 
Iberians who were neighbours to the Albanians ; 
and when not a few of the peoples about the river 
Araxes, who are not subject to kings, had been 
induced by favours and gifts to come and join him; 
and when the banquets of the king, and his councils 
as well, were full of hopes and boldness and barbaric 
threats,—then Taxiles ran the risk of being put to 
death when he opposed the plan of fighting, and 
Mithridates was thought to be diverting the king 
from a great success out of mere envy. Wherefore 
Tigranes would not even wait for him, lest he share 
in the glory, but advanced with all his army, 
bitterly lamenting to his friends, as it is said, that he 
was going to contend with Lucullus alone, and not 
with all the Roman generals put together. 

And his boldness was not altogether that of a 
mad man, nor without good reason, when he saw 
so many nations and kings in his following, with 
phalanxes of heavy infantry and myriads of horsemen. 
For he was in command of twenty thousand bowmen 
and slingers, and fifty-five thousand horsemen, of 
whom seventeen thousand were clad in mail, as 
Lucullus said in his letter to the Senate; also of 
one hundred and fifty thousand heavy infantry, 
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some of whom were drawn up in cohorts, and some 
in phalanxes; also of road-makers, bridge-builders, 
clearers of rivers, foresters, and ministers to the other 
needs of an army, to the number of thirty-five 
thousand. These latter, being drawn up in array 
behind the fighting men, increased the apparent 
strength of the army. 

XXVII. When Tigranes had crossed the Taurus, 
deployed with all his forces, and looked down upon 
the Roman army investing Tigranocerta, the throng 
of Barbarians in the city greeted his appearance with 
shouts and din, and standing on the walls, threaten- 
ingly pointed out the Armenians to the Romans. 
When Lucullus held a council of war, some of his 
officers advised him to give up the siege and lead 
his army against Tigranes; others urged him not to 
leave so many enemies in his rear, and not to remit 
the siege. Whereupon, remarking that each counsel 
by itself was bad, but both together were good, 
he divided his army. Murena, with six thousand 
footmen, he left behind in charge of the siege; 
while he himself, with twenty-four cohorts, com- 
prising no more than ten thousand heavy infantry, 
and all the horsemen, slingers, and archers, to the 
number of about a thousand, set out against the 
enemy. 

When he had encamped along the river in a great 
plain, he appeared utterly insignificant to Tigranes, 
and supplied the king's flatterers with ground for 
amusement. Some mocked at the Romans, and 
others, in pleasantry, cast lots for their spoil, while 
each of the generals and kings came forward 
and begged that the task of conquering them 
might be entrusted to himself alone, and that the 
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king would sit by as a spectator. Then Tigranes, 
not wishing to be left behind entirely in this play 
of wit and scoffing, uttered that famous saying: 
*[f they are come as ambassadors, they are too 
many ; if as soldiers, too few." And so for the while 
they continued their sarcasms and jests. But at 
daybreak Lucullus led out his forces under arms. 
Now,the Barbarian army lay to the east of the river. 
But as the stream takes a turn to the west at the 
point where it was easiest to ford, and as Lucullus 
led his troops to the attack in that direction first, 
and with speed, he seemed to Tigranes to be 
retreating. So he called Taxiles and said, with a 
laugh, * Don't you see that the invincible Roman 
hoplites are taking to flight?" “O King," said 
Taxiles, “I could wish that some marvellous thing 
might fall to your good fortune; but when these 
men are merely on a march, they do not put on 
shining raiment, nor have they their shields polished 
and their helmets uncovered, as now that they 
have stripped the leathern coverings from their 
armour. Nay, this splendour means that they are 
going to fight, and are now advancing upon their 
enemies.” While Taxiles was yet speaking, the 
first eagle came in sight, as Lucullus wheeled towards 
the river, and the cohorts were seen forming in 
maniples with a view to crossing. Then at last, 
as though coming out of a drunken stupor, Tigranes 
cried out two or three times, “ Are the men coming 
against us?" And so, with much tumult and con- 
fusion, his multitude formed in battle array, the king 
himself occupying the centre, and assigning the left 
wing to the king of the Adiabeni, the right to 
the king of the Medes. In front of this wing also 
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the greater part of the mail-clad horsemen were 
drawn up. 

As Lucullus was about to cross the river, some of 
his officers advised him to beware of the day, which 
was one of the unlucky days—the Romans call 
them “black days.” For on that day Caepio and 
his army perished in a battle with the Cimbri.! 
But Lucullus answered with the memorable words : 
* Verily, I will make this day, too, a lucky one for 
the Romans.” Now the day was the sixth of 
October. 

XXVIII. Saying this, and bidding his men be of 
good courage, he crossed the river, and led the way 
in person against the enemy. He wore a steel 
breastplate of glittering scales, and a tasselled cloak, 
and at once let his sword flash forth from its scabbard, 
indicating that they must forthwith come to close 
quarters with men who fought with long range 
missiles, and eliminate, by the rapidity of their 
onset, the space in which archery would be effective. 
But when he saw that the mail-clad horsemen, on 
whom the greatest reliance was placed, were 
stationed at the foot of a considerable hill which 
was crowned bya broad and level space, and that 
the approach to this was a matter of only four 
stadia, and neither rough nor steep, he ordered his 
Thracian and Gallic horsemen to attack the enemy 
in the flank, and to parry their long spears with their 
own short swords. (Now the sole resource of the 
mail-clad horsemen is their long spear, and they 


* B.C. 105. Cf. Camillus, xix. 7. 
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have none other whatsoever, either in defending 
themselves or attacking their enemies, owing to the 
weight and rigidity of their armour; in this they are, 
as it were, imnmured.) Then he himself, with two 
cohorts, hastened eagerly towards the hill, his soldiers 
following with all their might, because they saw him 
ahead of them in armour, enduring all the fatigue of 
a foot-soldier, and pressing his way along.  Arrived 
at the top, and standing in the most conspicuous 
spot, he cried with a loud voice, * The day is ours, 
the day is ours, my fellow soldiers!" With these 
words, he led his men against the mail-clad horse- 
men, ordering thein not to hurl their javelins yet, 
but taking each his own man, to smite the enemy's 
legs and thighs, which are the oniy parts of these 
mail-clad horsemen left exposed. However, there 
was no need of this mode of fighting, for the cnemy 
did not await the Romans, but, with loud cries and 
in most disgraceful flight, they hurled themselves 
and their horses, with all their weight, upon the 
ranks of their own infantry, before it had so much as 
begun to fight, and so all those tens of thousands 
were defeated without the infliction of a wound or 
the sight of blood. But the great slaughter began 
at once when they fled, or rather tried to fly, for 
they were prevented from really doing so by the 
closeness and depth of their own ranks. Tigranes 
rode away at the very outset with a few attendants, 
and took to flight. Seeing his son also in the same 
plight, he took off the diadem from his head and, in 
tears, gave it to him, bidding him save himself as 
best he could by another route. The young man, 
however, did not venture to assume the diadem, but 
gave it to his most trusted slave for safe keeping. 
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TATOUS Kal peylatous dual tots évavtiwTtartors, 
TaXes Kal Bpadurijre, KOTATTPATYY ITA. M:6- 
prdarny èv yap axwasovra x por kai Tp 
KAT Avanos, ‘Veypdvny dé TO o7reüaat a vvérpurev, 
ev OX yots TOV TØTOTE TWyepórvav T] HEAT e 
pev pyp, TH Torn È vVmép dopareias Xpy- 
cápevos. 

XXIX. Aù kai Mi8piBárns ov cwuvérewev èm 
THY PAXP, 77 cuvnOet TOV Aovxovddov evraBeia 
Kab Tapayoyy TONELLI ELV olópevos, aa Kad’ 
hovyíav émropebero 7 pos TOV Teyparny. Kal 
vrp&vrov uev OrALyas Tov '"Apueviov evtvywv Kal? 
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This slave happened to be captured, and was brought 
to Lucullus, and thus even the diadem of Tigranes 
became a part of the booty. It is said that more 
than a hundred thousand of the enemy’s infantry 
perished, while of the cavalry only a few, all told, 
made their escape. Of the Romans, on the other 
hand, only a hundred were wounded, and only five 
killed. 

Antiochus the philosopher makes mention of this 
battle in his treatise “Concerning Gods,” and says 
that the sun never looked down on such another. 
And Strabo, another philosopher, in his “ Historical 
Commentaries,’ says that the Romans themselves 
were ashamed, and laughed one another to scorn for 
requiring arms against such slaves. Livy also has 
remarked that the Romans were never in such in- 
ferior numbers when they faced an enemy ; for the 
victors were hardly even a twentieth part of the 
vanquished, but less than this. The Roman generals 
who were most capable and most experienced in war, 
praised Lucullus especially for this, that he out- 
generalled two kings who were most distinguished 
and powerful by two most opposite tactics, speed and 
slowness. For he used up Mithridates, at the height 
of his power, bv long delays; but crushed Tigranes 
by the speed of his operations, being one of the few 
generals of all time to use delay for. greater achieve- 
ment, and boldness for greater safety. 

XXIX. This was the reason why Mithridates made 
no haste to be at the battle. He thought Lucullus 
would carry on the war with his wonted caution and 
indirectness, and so marched slowly to join Tigranes. 
At first he met a few Armenians hurrying back over 
the road in panic fear, and conjectured what had 
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happened; then presently, when he had learned 
of the defeat from more unarmed and wounded 
fugitives whom he met, he sought to find Tigranes. 
And though he found him destitute of all things 
and humiliated, he did not return his insolent 
behaviour, but got down from his horse and wept 
with him over their common sufferings. Then he 
gave him his own royal equipage, and tried to fill 
him with courage for the future. And so these kings 
began again to assemble fresh forces. 

But in the city of Tigranocerta, the Greeks had 
risen up against the Barbarians and were ready to 
hand the city over to Lucullus ; so he assaulted and 
took it. The royal treasures in the city he took into 
his own charge, but the city itself he turned over 
to his soldiers for plunder, and it contained eight 
thousand talents in money, together with the usual 
valuables. Besides this, he gave to each man eight 
hundred drachmas from the general spoils. On 
learning that many dramatic artists had been captured 
in the city, whom Tigranes had collected there from 
all quarters for the formal dedication of the theatre 
which he had built, Lucullus employed them for 
the contests and spectacles with which he celebrated 
his victories. The Greeks he sent to their native 
cities, giving them also the means wherewith to 
make the journey, and likewise the Barbarians who 
had been compelled to settle there. Thus it cxie 
to pass that the dissolution of one city was the 
restoration of many others, by reason of their 
recovering their own inhabitants, and they all loved 
Lucullus as their benefactor and founder. 

And whatever else he did also prospered, in a 
way worthy of the man, who was ambitious of the 
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ópeyouévo padrov 7) rÀv émi Tolg vOoXeuukots 
karopÜcpagiv. éxeivov pèv yap obe OXbyov 7 
oTpatia Kal Tela TOv 7) TUYN ueretye, TATA Ò 
Av ?uépov Nrvxts kai memadeupéevns émideckss, 
ols 0 Aovxovdros TÓTe Ywpis OT@Y EeyEtpovToO 
tous BapBapovs. «xai yap 'Apáfwv  BaciXets 
«ov Tpos avTov éyyerpiCovTes rà adérepa, kal TO 
Sodnvav eOvos mpoceywpe Tò è lopóvgvóv 
ovTw dueOnxev, BoTE BovrAecOat Tas móres eKA- 
movtas aKxoXrovOciy éxeivp peta maiðwv xal 
yuvatkay éÜeXovràs é£ aitias rotae. ZapBinvos 
yàp 0 Tov Topbunvay Bactrevs, orep elpntat, 
S? 'Ammíov xpida AovKovaAdr@ Sdrelrdexto mepi 
cvupaxias THY Trypdvou tupavvida Bapuvopevos: 
unvudels Ò amerpáyn, kai maises avtod kal yuvi 
cuvaT@dovTo Tpiv Ù “Pwpatovs ets '"Apyevíav 
éuBarety. tovtwy oùe juvnpovnoey 0 AovKovAros, 
adra TaperOoy eis THY Dopdunvar tapas mpovdero 
TOU Za pBimvob, Kat mupay éoOnts xai Xpva 
Bacidixp «ai Tous amo Teypavou Koo wija as 
Nadiópots avrTos Tapov boire, kai xoas em veryKe 
pera pinov Kab oieiov Tob avdpos, éraipov 
éavroD «ai "Popatov. cg Up na xor dvaxarovpevos, 
éxédevoe Sé kai pynpeiov avo xpnpácov c vxvàv 
QUT yevéa Bar TápmTONAa yap evpéOn, Kal xpvcós 
«ai dpyvpos év Toig Tou ZapBinvov Bacirelats, 
airov Ò ÙTÉKELWTO uupiaðes Tpiakóstat pedipveor, 
@oTe Kal TOUS TTpaTLWOTAS operciaba «ai TOV 
Aovxovrrov OavpavecOar, te payuy piav èk 
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praise that is consequent upon righteousness and 
humanity, rather than of that which follows military 
successes. For the latter, the army also was in no 
slight degree, and fortune in the highest degree, 
responsible ; but the former were the manifestations 
of a gentle and disciplined spirit, and in the exercise 
of these qualities Lucullus now, without appeal to 
arms, subdued the Barbarians. The kings of the 
Arabs came to him, with proffers of their possessions, 
and the Sopheni joined his cause. The Gordyeni 
were so affected by his kindness that they were 
ready to abandon their cities and follow him with 
their wives and children, in voluntary service. The 
reason for this was as follows. Zarbienus, the king 
of the Gordyeni, as has been said,! secretly stipulated 
with Lucullus, through Appius, for an alliance, being 
oppressed by the tyranny of Tigranes. He was 
informed against, however, and put to death, and 
his wife and children perished with him, before the 
Romans entered Armenia. Lucullus was not un- 
mindful of all this, but on entering the country of 
the Gordyeni, appointed funeral rites in honour of 
Zarbienus, and after adorning a pyre with royal 
raiment and gold and with the spoils taken from 
ligranes, set fire to it with his own hand, and joined 
the friends and kindred of the man in pouring 
ilbations upon it, calling him a comrade of his and 
an ally of the Romans. He also ordered that a monu- 
ment be erected to his memory at great cost; for 
many treasures were found in the palace of Zarbienus, 
including gold and silver, and three million bushels 
of grain were stored up there, so that the soldiers 
were plentifully supplied, and Lucullus was admired 
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To) Snuociov Taptetov uù AaBwv avrov é£ avrov 
bræer TÓV TOdEMOV. 

XXX, 'Evra)0a xai mapa Tob ur Bacı- 
AEWS Ke mpea Beta Tap autoy es pidiav Tp0- 
KaXovp.évov Kal cuppaxiay. fv 6 acpévo Tatra 
7@ AovkoUXNXQ* ral mary àvrémeure Tap éav- 
TOU mpeo Belav T pos TOV Tlapdov, ot KaTepwpacay 
avrov emappotepilovra TH youn Kai molòv 
airobvra Kpupa Tov svupaxica. TÒ Teypavy 
tiv Mesorotrauiav. os obv tad 6 AoveoudXos 
obero, Teyparny pev éyva kai Midpidarny 
TapeXÜetv domep aYTaywriaTas UTELPNKÖTAS, 
ámomepaüaÜa, cè THs IlápÜov Suvdpews Kal 
oT pareve ec avTous, karov iryoúpevos pâ 
pun moħéuov  Tpeis ees OoTEp aOAnTHS 
Bactrels KaTaTanaicar kai ba T play TAV bó 
Tov Mov neyiaTov TyyeuoviQv aNTTHTOS Kal 
VUCOV Bree etv, 

"Ex Trepi rev ody eig Ióvrov Tots Tepi Xepvártov 
WYELOOLY emo relhas yew thy éket oTpatiay 
TPOS AUTOY, WS ek Tis Topdunvijs àva Bs opevos. 
oí òè xai T pórepov xaXerrois Xp uevos kai 
dvaotreOéct Tois TTRATLÓTALS TOTE TAYTENDS 
àmekáNvirav a)TÓv THY àkoXaaíav, ovdevt TpóTQ 
are .ÜoUs ovo’ avayKns evpopevot mporayayed Ga 
HAPTUPOMEVOUS Kal Boavras, ós ove’ avrodu 
uevobgw, arn’ ot xia OVTAL TOv llóvrov čpnuov 
AToOMTÓVTES. abra mpos Aoveovrrov amay- 
yerGévta Kal ToUs éke? mpocdiépberpe oTpatiw- 
Tas, YÖN pev vro TAOUTOU Kal Tpudis Bapets 
yeyovóras mpos THY oTpaTElay kai ayoANs Seo- 
pévovs, ws 8€ THY exeivoy émiÜovro mappnaíav, 
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for not taking a single drachma from the public 
treasury, but making the war pay for itself. 

XXX. Here he received an embassy from the 
king of the Parthians also, inviting him into friendly 
alliance. This was agreeable to Lucullus, and in 
his turn he sent ambassadors to the Parthian, but 
they discovered that he was playing a double game, 
and secretly asking for Mesopotamia as reward 
for an alliance with Tigranes. Accordingly, when 
Lucullus was apprised of this, he determined to 
ignore Tigranes and Mithridates as exhausted 
antagonists, and to make trial of the Parthian power 
by marching against them, thinking it a glorious 
thing, in a single impetuous onset of war, to 
throw, like an athlete, three kings in succession, 
and to make his way, unvanquished and victorious, 
through three of the greatest empires under the 
sun. 

Accordingly he sent orders to Sornatius and his 
fellow commanders in Pontus to bring the army 
there to him, as he intended to proceed eastward 
from Gordyené. These officers had already found 
their soldiers unmanageable and disobedient, but 
now they discovered that they were utterly beyond 
control, being unable to move them by any manner 
of persuasion or compulsion. Nay, they roundly 
swore that they would not even stay where they 
were, but would go off and leave Pontus undefended. 
When news of this was brought to Lucullus, it 
demoralised his soldiers there also. Their wealth 
and luxurious life had already made them averse to 
military service and desirous of leisure, and when 
they heard of the bold words of their comrades 
in Pontus, they called them brave men, and said 
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dvdpas avtovs dmexdXovy kal psuntéov AÙTOÙS 
épacay eivat’ TOAAA yap abtois àia cwrnpias 
kai &varavaeos KaTepyucbat. 

XXXI. Tovovtwv 86 kai rovyporépov éri Xoyov 
aiaOopevos o AoíkovAXos thy émi IlápÜovs otpa- 
relay adixev, atÜus & émi tov Tvypávgv Badile 
Üépovs axpudfovtos. xai tov 'latpov vmepfaXov 
7nÜjuquae yXopóv Tov Tedtwy éxdavévrov: Tocob- 
Tov ai pat dia THY uypoTnTa To) dépos 
boTepítovaiw. oU pny àXXà karaflàs xal Sis 
jj Tpis avaToApnoavras em’ avrov Tovs ` Apuevious 
Tpewruipevos adems  émópÜev Tas kopas, Kal Tov 
mTapecxevacpuévoy TQ 'lTvypávg airov éEatpav fv 
avTOs éjofleiro rol; voXeuiots Trepiéo Toev árro- 
piav. mel O€ mpoxadovpeEvos eis uáxmv avTovs 
mepitappevwv Tov ydpaka Kat TropOay èv drei 
THY Ywpay ovK éxives TemXmyóras ToOAAKLS, 
àvacràs éfáüwev ém' 'Apráfara TO 'lwypávov 
BacíXetov, mov Kat waives abTQ vitor Kal 
yapetal yuvaixes Hoav, oU av oióuevos dpayel 
tadta mponsec@at tov Trypavny. 

Aéyerat &’AvviBav tov Kapyndomor, 'Avrióyov 
kaTaTOoXeuÜévros vrè 'Popuaiov, peraßávra 
ampos Apráftav tov 'Apuéviov GAXAwY TE TONOV 
clanyntny kai G.8da kaXov abto yevécOat ypyat- 
pov, kal THS yopas Katapabovta tómov eùpué- 
cTaTov Kai HStaTov apyovvta Kal Tapopmpevov 
cxfua moXeos év avT@ mpovtroypawacba, Kat 
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their example must be followed in Gordyené, for 
their many achievements entitled them to respite 
from toil and freedom from danger. 

XXXI. Such speeches, and even worse than these, 
coming to the ears of Lucullus, he gave up his 
expedition against the Parthians, and marched once 
more against Tigranes,! it being now the height of 
summer. And yet, after crossing the Taurus, he 
was discouraged to find the plains still covered with 
unripe grain, so much later are the seasons there, 
owing to the coolness of the atmosphere. However, 
he descended from the mountains, routed the Ar- 
menians who twice or thrice ventured to attack him, 
and then plundered their villages without fear, and, 
by taking away the grain which had been stored up 
for Tigranes, reduced his enemy to the straits which 
he had been fearing for himself. Then he challenged 
them to battle by encompassing their camp with 
a moat, and by ravaging their territory before their 
eyes; but this did not move them, so often had they 
been defeated. He therefore broke camp and 
marched against Artaxata, the royal residence of 
Tigranes, where were his wives and young children, 
thinking that Tigranes would not give these up 
without fighting. 

It is said that Hannibal the Carthaginian, after 
Antiochus had been conquered by the Romans, left 
him and went to Artaxas the Armenian, to whom he 
gave many excellent suggestions and instructions. 
For instance, observing that a section of the country 
which had the greatest natural advantages and 
attractions was lying idle and neglected, he drew 
up a plan for a city there, and then brought Artaxas 
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tov Aprátav érayayovta cecitat kai wapoppjoat 
mpos Tov oikicuóv. TjcÜévros è Tod Baciréws 
kai GenÜévros, bus avtos émLaTATHAN TOU Epyou, 
péya TL Kal wayKarov yppa Toews dracThvat, 
Kal ryevopévgv érrwvupov TOD Bactreus pntpoToAiv 
amoderxOhvas THS “A ppevias. 

"Emi tavtnv tod AovxotAXov Badifovros ov« 
NVETXETO Teypavns, àXXà Tv ObDvajuv avaraBov 
7uépa Teráprm apeoTpaToméOevoe Toig Pow- 
palois, év péos AaBwv tov 'Apcavíav sorapóv, 
ov é£ avaynns diaBatéov Hv Tots '"Popatow thv èr 
"Apra£árov Topevoptevors. Gicas òè Toís Oeoîs 
AovKovAXos, Os év Xepaiw ovans THS viKns, Ote9L- 
Bate TOV oT parov ép dadena ereípats mporeTay- 
pévats, Tais Ò ANNALS èmiTetaypévais "pos TAS 
KK ELS TOV TOXepLiov. ToAAOL yap haav 
iret kal Xowyábes àvrvraparera'ypévot, 7 po 
9 av’tay imrorokorat Mapéor Kat Loyxopopor 
“TBnpes, ols uáMoTa TOV Eevey ô Tiyparns 
€TLOTEVEY WS , La xupiorrá ou. ou pay em páx 8 
TL apm pov am QUTÓV, puxpa oé Tois immevot 
tov ‘Pwpaiov starAnKticapevoe ToUs melovs 
émióvras OÙX Umépewar, GX’ éKxaTépwoe THS 
guys oxuaderres émeaTácavro Tous immels 
7 pos UV diwEcw. apa è TÔ TOUTOUS Siac rapivar 
TOv wept TOv Teypavypy éEimmacapéevav iOw@y THY 
AapympoTnTa kai 76 mAÑOos ð AovKovaAdos ébece. 
KaL TOUS pev immets à TS Si@Eews avexanetto, 
TPATOS € ò aùTtòs àvrée T TOS "ArporraTtvoís KaT 
avTOv odor peTa THY ápia ov, Kal srpiv eis yeîpas 
eXOeiv hoSyaas étpéyato. tpiav È opov Tapa- 
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to the place and showed him its possibilities, and 
urged him to undertake the building. The king 
was delighted, and begged Hannibal to superintend 
the work himself, whereupon a very great and 
beautiful city arose there, which was named after 
the king, and proclaimed the capital of Armenia. 
When Lucullus marched against this city, Tigranes 
could not suffer it quietly, but put himself at the 
head of his forces, and on the fourth day encamped 
over against the Romans, keeping the river Arsania 
between himself and them, which they must of 
necessity cross on their way to Artaxata. There- 
upon Lucullus sacrificed to the gods, in full assurance 
that the victory was already his, and then crossed 
the river with twelve cohorts in the van, and the 
rest disposed so as to prevent the enemy from 
closing in upon his flanks. For large bodies of 
horsemen and picked soldiers confronted him, and 
these were covered by Mardian mounted archers 
and Iberian lancers, on whom Tigranes relied beyond 
any other mercenaries, deeming them the most war- 
like. However, they did not shine in action, but 
after a slight skirmish with the Roman cavalry, gave 
way before the advancing infantry, scattered to right 
and left in flight, and drew after them the cavalry in 
pursuit. On the dispersion of these troops, Tigranes 
rode out at the head of his cavalry, and when 
Lucullus saw their splendour and their numbers he 
was afraid. Ile therefore recalled his cavalry from 
their pursuit of the flying enemy, and taking the 
lead of his troops in person, set upon the Atropateni, 
who were stationed opposite him with the magnates 
of the king's following, and before coming to close 
quarters, sent them off in panic flight. Of three 
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rera'yuévov Bactrtéwy alaxyiota Soxet huyeiv ó 
Tovrexds McOpidarns, o006 Thy xpavynv vv 'Po- 
pacov avacyopevos. yevouévns G6 THs Owófews 
uakpüs kai Ov OdXNS vukTÓs, OÙ uóvov KTELVOVTESŞ 
ajvTOUs, AAAA xai Çwypoðvres kal ypjpara Kat 
Aetav dryovres Kal Pépovres aTretTmOV ot Pepato.. 
dnat 88 0 Acovios év uév Th mpoiépa páxn 
TAe(ovas, év 6é TAUTN vvoptjwerépous Teoetv Kab 
angl vat TOV moXepntov. 

XXXII. "Ex rovrov AobxovAXos pév éxnppévos 
xai TeOappyKaS ávo mpodyey Ótevociro rat kata- 
otpepec at THY BápBapov: apa & tonpeptas 
dvor epis ovK àv éNmrícavTt Xeuióves eré- 
mer ov Bapeis, Tà pev TÀeicTG KATAVLpOVTES, 
ev 6é Tais aiĝpiais maxvny ,emiééporres «al 
mayov, ud’ ov xaXemoi pèv jcav oí ToTapol 
TOÍS trols iver Oat dia Wuypdtyntos trepBornr, 
xaXemal 6 avrav at Ouajacets éxpryvupévou 
ToU «pua TáXXov cai ÓtakóT TOvTOS Ta veupa TÓV 
ITTV TH TPAXVTNTL TS 66 xöpas 7) TOMAN 
avvnpeds obca «ai TTEVÓTOpOS Kat Xo rs det 
Kad vrypawwev avTovs, Xtóvos vam Naqiévovs év 
Tals odolTropiais Kab KaKaS ÈV TOT OU; VOTEpols 
VUKTEPEVOVTAS. OU "0XXàs OUI uépas aKOAOU- 
Oncavtes TQ AovkoUAMQ petà Tiv paxo 5vav- 
TLOÜvTO, "TpOTOV SEdpevor kal TOUS yiALdpyouS 
mrpoa méumovres, érmevra JopuBwoéaTepoy evo Ta- 
pevot Kal KaTà ckirüs VUKTOS dranralovres, 
öTep eivat Boxed oUpBorov dmooTaT(KÓs éxobans 
OTPATLAs. kaito TOAAG mposeMTapee AovKour- 
os akiav adtovs uakpoÜvpuíav éuBaréaOat tails 
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kings who together confronted the Romans, Mithri- 
dates of Pontus seems to have fled most disgrace- 
fully, for he could not endure even their shouting. 
The pursuit was long and lasted through the whole 
night, and the Romans were worn out, not only with 
kiling their enemies, but also with taking prisoners 
and getting all sorts of booty. Livy says that in the 
former battle a greater number of the enemy, but 
in this more men of high station were slain and 
taken prisoners. 

XXXII. Elated and emboldened by this victory, 
Lucullus purposed to advance further into the interior 
and subdue the Barbarian realm utterly. But, con- 
trary to what might have been expected at the time 
of the autumnal equinox, severe winter weather was 
encountered, which generally covered the ground 
with snow, and even when the sky was clear pro- 
duced hoar frost and ice, owing to which the horses 
could not well drink of the rivers, so excessive was 
the cold, nor could they easily eross them, since the 
ice broke, and cut the horses' sinews with its jagged 
edges. Most of the country was thickly shaded, 
full of narrow defiles, and marshy, so that it kept 
the soldiers continually wet; they were covered with 
snow while they marched, and spent the nights 
uncomfortably in damp places. Accordingly, they 
had not followed Lucullus for many days after the 
battle when they began to object. At first they sent 
their tribunes to him with entreaties to desist, then 
they held more tumultuous assemblies, and shouted 
in their tents at night, which seems to have been 
characteristic of a mutinous army. And yet Lu- 
cullus plied them with entreaties, calling upon them 
to possess their souls in patience until they had 
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taken and destroyed the Armenian Carthage, the 
work of their most hated foe, meaning Hannibal. 
But since he could not persuade them, he led them 
back, and crossing the Taurus by another pass, de- 
scended into the country called Mygdonia, which is 
fertile and open to the sun, and contains a large and 
populous city, called Nisibis by the Barbarians, 
Antioch in Mygdonia by the Greeks. The nominal 
defender of this city, by virtue of his rank, was 
Gouras, a brother of Tigranes; but its actual de- 
fender, by virtue of his experience and skill as an 
engineer, was Callimachus, the man who gave 
Lucullus most trouble at Amisus also. But Lucullus 
established his camp before it, laid siege to it in 
every way, and in a short time took the city by 
storm. To Gouras, who surrendered himself into 
his hands, he gave kind treatment; but to Calli- 
machus, who promised to reveal secret stores of great 
treasure, he would not hearken. Instead, he ordered 
him to be brought in chains, that he might be 
punished for destroying Amisus by fire, and thereby 
robbing Lucullus of the object of his ambition, 
which was to show kindness to the Greeks. 

XXXIII. Up to this point, one might say that 
fortune had followed Lucullus and fought on his 
side; but from now on, as though a favouring breeze 
had failed him, he had to force every issue, and met 
with obstacles everywhere. He still displayed the 
bravery and patience of a good leader, but his 
undertakings brought him no new fame or favour; 
indeed, so ill-starred and devious was his course, that 
he came near losing that which he had already won. 
And he himself was not least to blame for this. He 
was not disposed to court the favour of the common 
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soldier, and thought that everything that was done 
to please one's command only dishonoured and under- 
mined one's authority. Worst of all, not even with 
men of power and of equal rank with himself could 
he readily co-operate; he despised them all, and 
thought them of no account as compared with him- 
self. ‘These bad qualities Lucullus is said to have 
had, but no more than these. He was tall and 
handsome, a powerful speaker, and equally able in 
the forum and the field. 

Well, then, Sallust says that his soldiers were ill- 
disposed towards him at the very beginning of the 
war, before Cyzicus, and again before Amisus, “because 
they were compelled to spend two successive winters 
in camp. The winters that followed also vexed 
them. They spent them either in the enemy’s 
country, or among the allies, encamped under the 
open sky. Not once did Lucullus take his army 
into a city that was Greek and friendly. In their 
disaffection, they received the greatest support from 
the popular leaders at Rome. ‘These envied Lucullus 
and denounced him for protracting the war through 
love of power and love of wealth. They said he all 
but had in his own sole power Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and the 
regions extending to the Phasis, and that now he 
had actually plundered the palaces of Tigranes, as if 
he had been sent, not to subdue the kings, but to strip 
them. These were the words, they say, of Lucius 
Quintus, one of the praetors, to whom most of all the 
people listened when they passed a vote to send men 
who should succeed Lucullus in the command of his 
province. They voted also that many of the soldiers 
under him should be released from military service. 
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XXXIV. To these factors in the case, so un- 
favourable in themselves, there was added another, 
which most of all vitiated the undertakings of 
Lucullus. This was Publius Clodius, a man of wanton 
violence, and full of all arrogance and boldness. He 
was a brother of the wife of Lucullus, a woman of 
the most dissolute ways, whom he was actually 
accused of debauching. At this time he was in 
service with Lucullus, and did not get all the honour 
which he thought his due. He thought a foremost 
place his due, and when many were preferred before 
him because of his evil character, he worked secretly 
upon the soldiers who had been commanded by 
Fimbria, and tried to incite them against Lucullus, 
disseminating among them speeches well adapted to 
men who were neither unwilling nor unaccustomed 
to have their favour courted. These were the men 
whom Fimbria had once persuaded to kill the consul 
Flaccus, and choose himself for their general. They 
therefore gladly listened to Clodius also, and called 
him the soldier's friend. For he pretended to be 
incensed in their behalf, if there was to be no end of 
their countless wars and toils, but they were rather 
to wear out their lives in fighting with every nation 
and wandering over every land, receiving no suitable 
reward for such service, but convoying the waggons 
and camels of Lucullus laden with golden beakers 
set with precious stones, while the soldiers of 
Pompey, citizens now, were snugly ensconced with 
wives and children in the possession of fertile lands 
and prosperous cities,—not for having driven Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes into uninhabitable deserts, nor 
for having demolished the royal palaces of Asia, but 
for having fought with wretched exiles in Spain and 
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runaway slaves in Italy. “Why, then,” he would 
ery, “if our campaigns are never to come to an end, 
do we not reserve what is left of our bodies, and our 
lives, for a general in whose eyes the wealth of his 
soldiers is his fairest honour? "' 

For such reasons as these the army of Lucullus 
was demoralised, and refused to follow him either 
against Tigranes, or against Mithridates, who had 
come back into Pontus from Armenia, and was 
trying to restore his power there. "They made the 
winter their excuse for lingering in Gordyené, 
expecting every moment that Pompey, or some 
other commander, would be sent out to succeed 
Lucullus. 

XXXV. But when tidings came that Mithridates 
had defeated Fabius,! and was on the march against 
Sornatius and Triarius, they were struck with shame 
and followed Lucullus. But Triarius, who was 
ambitious to snatch the victory, which he thought 
assured, before Lucullus, who was near, should come 
up, was defeated in a great battle. It is said that 
over seven thousand Romans fell, among whom were 
a hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four 
tribunes ; and their camp was captured by Mithridates. 
But Lucullus, coming up a few days afterward, hid 
Triarius from the search of his infuriated soldiers. 
Then, since Mithridates was unwilling to give fight, 
but lay waiting for Tigranes, who was coming down 
with a large force, he determined to anticipate the 
junction of their armies, and march back to meet 
Tigranes in battle. But while he was on the way 
thither, the Fimbrian soldiers mutinied and left their 
ranks, declaring that they were discharged from 
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service by decree of the people, and that Lucullus 
no longer had the right to command them, since the 
provinces had been assigned to others. Accordingly, 
there was no expedient, however much beneath his 
dignity, to which Lucullus did not force himself to 
resort,—entreating the soldiers man by man, going 
about from tent to tent in humility and tears, and 
actually taking some of the men by the hand in sup- 
plication. But they rejected his advances, and threw 
their empty purses down before him, bidding him 
fight the enemy alone, since he alone knew how to 
get rich from them. However, at the request of the 
other soldiers, the Fimbrians were constrained to 
agree to remain during the summer; but if, in the 
meantime, no enemy should come down to fight 
them, they were to be dismissed. Lucullus was 
obliged to content himself with these terms, or else 
to be deserted and give up the country to the 
Barbarians. He therefore simply held his soldiers 
together, without forcing them any more, or leading 
them out to battle. Their remaining with him was 
al he could expect, and he looked on helplessly 
while Tigranes ravaged Cappadocia and Mithridates 
resumed his insolent ways,—a monarch whom he had 
reported by letter to the Senate as completely sub- 
dued. Besides, the commissioners were now with 
him, who had been sent out to regulate the affairs of 
Pontus, on the supposition that it was a secure Roman 
possession. And lo, when they came, they saw that 
Lucullus was not even his own master, but was 
mocked and insulted by his soldiers. These went so 
far in their outrageous treatment of their general, 
that, at the close of the summer, they donned their 
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armour, drew their swords, and challenged to battle 
an enemy who was nowhere near, but had already 
withdrawn. Then they shouted their war cries, 
brandished their weapons in the air, and depar ted 
from the camp, calling men to witness that the time 
had expired during which they had agreed to remain 
with Lucullus. 

The rest of the soldiers Pompey summoned by 
letter, for he had already been appointed to conduct 
the war against Mithridates and Tigranes,! because 
he won the favour of the people and flattered their 
leaders, But the Senate and the nobility considered 
Lucullus a wronged man. He had been superseded, 
they said, not in a war, but in a triumph, and had 
been forced to relinquish and turn over to others, 
not his campaign, but the prizes of victory in his 
campaign. 

XXXVI. But to those who were on the spot, what 
happened there seemed still greater matter for wrath 
and indignation. For Lucullus was not allowed to 
bestow rewards or punishments for what had been 
done in the war, nor would Pompey even suffer any 
one to visit him, or to pay any heed to the edicts 
and regulations which he made in concert with the 
ten commissioners, but prevented it by issuing 
counter-edicts, and by the terror which his presence 
with a larger force inspired. Nevertheless, their 
friends decided to bring the two men together, and 
so they met in a certain village of Galatia. They 
greeted one another amicably, and each congratulated 
the other on his victories. Lucullus was the elder 
man, but Pompey’s prestige was the greater, because 
he had conducted more campaigns, and celebrated 
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two triumphs. Fasces wreathed with laurel were 
carried before both commanders in token of their 
victories, and since Pompey had made a long march 
through waterless and arid regions, the laurel which 
wreathed his fasces was withered. When the lictors 
of Lucullus noticed this, they considerately gave 
Pompey’s lictors some of their own laurel, which was 
fresh and green. This circumstance was interpreted 
as a good omen by the friends of Pompey; for, in 
fact, the exploits of Lucullus did adorn the command 
of Pompey. However, their conference resulted in 
nod equitable agreement, but they left it still more 
estranged from one another. Pompey also annulled 
the ordinances of Lucullus, and took away all but 
sixteen hundred of his soldiers. These he left to 
share his triumph, but even these did not follow him 
very cheerfully. To such a marvellous degree was 
Lucullus either unqualified or unfortunate as regards 
the first and highest of all requisites in a leader. 
Had this power of gaining the affection of his soldiers 
been added to his other gifts, which were so many 
and so great,—courage, diligence, wisdom, and justice, 
—the Roman empire would not have been bounded 
by the Euphrates, but by the outer confines of Asia, 
and the Hyrcanian sea; for all the other nations had 
already been subdued by Tigranes, and in the time 
of Lucullus the Parthian power was not so great as 
it proved to be in the time of Crassus, nor was it so 
well united, nay rather, owing to intestine and 
neighbouring wars, it had not even strength enough 
to repel the wanton attacks of the Armenians. 

Now my own opinion is that the harm Lucullus did 
his country through his influence upon others, was 
greater than the good he did her himself. For his 
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trophies in Armenia, standing on the borders ot 
Parthia, and Tigranocerta, and Nisibis, and the vast 
wealth brought to Rome from these cities, and the 
display in his triumph of the captured diadem of 
Tigranes, incited Crassus to his attack upon Asia; 
he thought that the Barbarians were spoil and booty, 
and nothing else. It was not long, however, before 
he encountered the Parthian arrows, and proved 
that Lucullus had won his victories, not through 
the folly and cowardice of his enemies, but through 
his own daring and ability. This, however, is later 
history. 

XXXVII. Now when Lucullus had returned to 
Itome, he found, in the first place, that his brother 
Marcus was under prosecution by Gaius Memmius 
for his acts as quaestor under the administration of 
Sulla. Marcus, indeed, was acquitted, but Memmius 
then turned his attack upon Lucullus, and strove 
to excite the people against him. He charged him 
with diverting much property to his own uses, and 
with needlessly protracting the war, and finally 
persuaded the people not to grant him a triumph. 
Lucullus strove mightily against this decision, and 
the foremost and most influential men miugled with 
the tribes, and by much entreaty and exertion at 
last persuaded the people to allow him to celebrate 
a triumph ;! not, however, like some, a triumph which 
was startling and tumultuous from the length of the 
procession and the multitude of objects displayed. 
Instead, he decorated the circus of Flaminius with 
the arms of the enemy, which were very numerous, 
and with the royal engines of war; and this was a 
great spectacle in itself, and far from contemptible. 


1 66 Bc. 
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But in the procession, a few of the mail-clad horse- 
men and ten of the scythe-bearing chariots moved 
along, together with sixty of the king's friends and 
generals. A hundred aud ten bronze-beaked ships 
of war were also carried along, a golden statue 
of Mithridates himself, six feet in height, a 
wonderful shield adorned with precious stones, 
twenty litters of silver vessels, and thirty-two litters 
of gold beakers, armour, and money. All this was 
carried by men. Then there were eight mules 
which bore golden couches, fifty-six bearing ingots 
of silver, and a hundred and seven more bearing 
something less than two million seven hundred 
thousand pieces of silver coin. There were also 
tablets with records of the sums of money already 
paid by Lucullus to Pompey for the war against the 
pirates, and to the keepers of the public treasury, as 
well as of the fact that each of his soldiers had 
received nine hundred and fifty drachmas. To crown 
all, Lucullus gave a magnificent feast to the city, and 
to the surrounding villages called Vict. 

XXXVIII. After his divorce from Clodia, who was 
a licentious and base woman, he married Servilia, a 
sister of Cato, but this, too, was an unfortunate 
marriage. For it lacked none of the evils which 
Clodia had brought in her train except one, namely, 
the scandal about her brothers. In al other 
respects Servilia was equally vile and abandoned, 
and yet Lucullus forced himself to tolerate her, out 
of regard for Cato. At last, however, he put her 
away. 

The Senate had conceived wondrous hopes that in 
him it would find an opposer of the tyranny of 
Pompey and a champion of the aristocracy, with all 
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the advantage of great glory and influence; but 
he quitted and abandoned public affairs, either 
because he saw that they were already beyond 
proper control and diseased, or, as some say, because 
he had his fill of glory, and felt that the unfortunate 
issue of his many struggles and toils entitled him to 
fall back upon a life of ease and luxury. Some 
commend him for making such a change, and 
thereby escaping the unhappy lot of Marius, who, 
after his Cimbrian victories and the large and 
fair successes which were so famous, was unwilling 
to relax his efforts and enjoy the honours won, but 
with an insatiate desire for glory and power, old man 
that he was, fought with young men in the conduct 
of the state, and so drove headlong into terrible 
deeds, and sufferings more terrible still. Cicero. 
say these, would have had a better old age if he had 
taken in sail after the affair of Catiline, and Scipio, 
too, if he had given himself pause after adding 
Numantia to Carthage ; for a political cycle, too, has 
a sort of natural termination, and political no less 
than athletic contests are absurd, after the full vigor 
of life has departed. Crassus and Pompey, on the 
other hand, ridiculed Lucullus for giving himself up 
to pleasure and extravagance, as if a luxurious life 
were not even more unsuitable to men of his years 
than political and military activities. 

XXXIX. And it is true that in the life of 
Lucullus, as in an ancient comedy, one reads in the 
first part of political measures and military commands, 
and in the latter part of drinking bouts, and 
banquets, and what might pass for revel-routs, and 
torch-races, and all manner of frivolity. For I must 
count as frivolity his costly edifices, his ambulatories 
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and baths, and still more his paintings and statues 
(not to speak of his devotion to these arts), which he 
collected at enormous outlays, pouring out into such 
channels the vast and splendid wealth which he 
accumulated from his campaigns. Even now, when 
luxury has increased so much, the gardens of Lu- 
cullus are counted among the most costly of the 
imperial gardens. As for his works on the sea- 
shore and in the vicinity of Neapolis, where he sus- 
pended hills over vast tunnels, girdled his residences 
with zones of sea and with streams for the breeding 
of fish, and built dwellings in the sea,—when Tubero 
the Stoic saw them, he called him Xerxes in a toga. 
He had also country establishments near Tusculum, 
with observatories, and extensive open banqueting 
halls and cloisters. Pompey once visited these, and 
chided Lucullus because he had arranged his country 
seat in the best possible way for summer, but had 
made it uninhabitable in winter. Whereupon Lu- 
cullus burst out laughing and said : “ Do you suppose, 
then, that I have less sense than cranes and storks, 
and do not change residences according to the 
seasons?" A praetor was once making ambitious 
plans for a public spectacle, and asked of him some 
purple cloaks for the adornment of a chorus. Lucullus 
replied that he would investigate, and if he had any, 
would give them to him. The next day he asked the 
praetor "how many he wanted, and on his replying that 
a hundred would suffice, bade him take twice that 
number. The poet Flaceus! alluded to this when 
1 Epist. i. 6, 45 f. 
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he said that he did not regard a house as wealthy in 
which the treasures that were overlooked and unob- 
served were not more than those which met the eye. 

XL. The daily repasts of Lucullus were such as 
the newly rich atfect. Not only with his dyed 
coverlets, and beakers set with precious stones, and 
choruses and dramatic recitations, but also with his 
arrays of all sorts of meats and daintily prepared 
dishes, did he make himself the envy of the vulgar. 
A saying of Pompey's, when he was ill, was certainly 
very popular. His physicians had prescribed a thrush 
for him to eat, and his servants said that a thrush 
could not be found anywhere in the summer season 
except where Lucullus kept them fattening. Pompey, 
however, would not suffer them to get one from there, 
but bade them prepare something else that was easily 
to be had, remarking as he did so to his physician, 
* What ! must a Pompey have died if a Lucullus were 
not luxurious?" And Cato, who was a friend of his, 
and a relation by marriage, was nevertheless much 
offended by his life and habits. Once when a 
youthful senator had delivered a tedious and lengthy 
discourse, all out of season, on frugality and tem- 
perance, Cato rose and said; * Stop there! you get 
wealth like Crassus, you live like Lucullus, but you 
talk like Cato." Some, however, while they say 
that these words were actually uttered, do not say 
that they were spoken by Cato. 

XLI. Moreover, that Lucullus took not only 
pleasure but pride in this way of living, is clear 
from the anecdotes recorded of him. It is said, for 
instance, that he entertained for many successive 
days some Greeks who had come up to Rome, and 
that they, with genuine:y Greck scruples, were at 
last ashamed to accept his invitation, on the ground 
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that he was incurring so much expense every day on 
their account; whereupon Lucullus said to them 
with a smile, * Some of this expense, my Grecian 
friends, is indeed on your account; most of it, how- 
ever, is on account of Lucullus." And once, when 
he was dining alone, and a modest repast of one 
course had been prepared for him, he was angry, and 
summoned the servant who had the matter in charge. 
The servant said that he did not suppose, since there 
were no guests, that he wanted anything very costly. 
* What sayest thou?" said the master, “dost thou 
not know that to-day Lucullus dines with Lucullus?" 
While this matter was much talked of in the city, as 
was natural, Cicero and Pompey came up to him as 
he was idling in the forum. Cicero was one of his 
most intimate friends, and although the matter of 
the command of the army had led to some coolness 
between him and Pompey, stil! they were accustomed 
to frequent and friendly intercourse and conversation 
with one another. Accordingly, Cicero saluted him, 
and asked how he was disposed towards receiving a 
petition. “ Most excellently well," said Lucullus, 
and invited them to make their petition. “We 
desire," said Cicero, * to dine with you to-day just as 
you would have dined by yourself.” Lucullus de- 
murred to this, and begged the privilege of selecting 
a later day, but they refused to allow it, nor would 
they suffer him to confer with his servants, that 
he might not order any thing more provided than 
what was provided for himself. Thus much, how- 
ever, and no more, thev did allow him at his request, 
namely, to tell one of his servants in their presence 
that he would dine that day in the Apollo. Now 
this was the name of one of his costly apartments, 
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and he thus outwitted the men without their knowing 
it. For each of his dining-rooms, as it seems, had a 
fixed allowance for the dinner served there, as well 
as its own special apparatus and equipment, so that 
his slaves, on hearing where he wished to dine, 
knew just how much the dinner was to cost, and 
what were to be its decorations and arrangements. 
Now the usual cost of a dinner in the Apollo was 
fifty thousand drachmas, and that was the sum laid 
out on the present occasion. Pompey was amazed 
at the speed with which the banquet was prepared, 
notwithstanding it had cost so much. In these ways, 
then, Lucullus used his wealth wantonly, as though 
it were in very truth a Barbarian prisoner-of-war. 
XLII. But what he did in the establishment of 
a library deserves warm praise. He got to zether 
many books, and they were well written, and his 
use of them was more honourable to him than his 
acquisition of them. His libraries were thrown open 
to all, and the cloisters surrounding them, and the 
study-rooms, were accessible without restriction to 
the Greeks, who constantly repaired thither as to 
an hostelry of the Muses, and spent the day with 
one another, in glad escape from their other 
occupations. Lucullus himself also often spent his 
leisure hours there with them, walking about in 
the cloisters with their scholars, and he would assist 
their statesmen in whatever they desired. And in 
general his house was a home and prytaneium for 
the Greeks who came to Rome. He was fond of 
all philosophy, and well-disposed and friendly towards 
every school, but from the first he cherished a 
particular and zealous love for the Acadeiny, not 
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the New Academy, so-called, although that school 
at the time had a vigorous representative of the 
doctrines of Carneades in Philo, but the Old Academy, 
which at that time was headed by a persuasive man 
and powerful speaker in the person of Antiochus of 
Ascalon. This man Lucullus hastened to make his 
friend and companion, and arrayed him against the 
disciples of Philo, of whom Cicero also was one. 
Indeed, Cicero wrote a noble treatise on the doctrines 
of this sect, in which he has put the argument in sup- 
port of *apprehension" into the mouth of Lucullus, 
and carried the opposing argument himself. The 
book is entitled ** Lucullus." 

Lucullus and Cicero were, as I have said, ardent 
friends, and members of the same political party, 
for Lucullus had not withdrawn himself entirely 
from political life, although he lost no time in 
leaving to Crassus and Cato the ambitious struggle 
for the chief place and the greatest power, since 
he saw that it involved both peril and ignominy. 
For those who looked with suspicion upon the 
power of Pompey, made Crassus and Cato the 
champions of the senatorial party when Lucullus 
declined the leadership. But Lucullus would still 
go to the forum in support of his friends, and also 
to the Senate, whenever there was need of combating 
some ambitious scheme of Pompey's. Thus, the 
dispositions which Pompey made after his conquest 
of the kings, Lucullus made null and void, and his 
proposal for a generous distribution of lands to his 
soldiers, Lucullus, with the co-operation of Cato, 
prevented from being granted. Pompey therefore 


1 Academicorum Priorum, Liber Secundus, qui inscribitur 
Lucullus. 
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took refuge in an alliance, or rather a conspiracy, 
with Crassus and Caesar, and by filling the city with 
his armed soldiery and expelling from the forum 
the partisans of Cato and Lucullus, got his measures 
ratified. 

As these proceedings were resented by the nobles, 
the partisans of Pompey produced a certain Vettius, 
whom, as they declared, they had caught plotting 
against the life of Pompey. So the man was ex- 
amined in the Senate, where he accused sundry 
other persons, but before the people he named 
Lucullus as the man who had engaged him to kill 
Pompey. However, no one believed his story, nay, 
it was at once clear that the fellow had been put 
forward by the partisans of Pompey to make false 
and malicious charges, and the fraud was made all 
the plainer when, a few days afterwards, his dead 
body was cast out of the prison. It was said, indeed, 
that he had died a natural death, but he bore 
the marks of throttling and violence, and the opinion 
was that he had been taken off by the very men who 
had engaged his services. 

XLIII. Of course this induced Lucullus to with- 
draw even more from public life. And when Cicero 
was banished from the city, and Cato was sent out to 
Cyprus, he retired altogether. Even before his 
death, it is said that his understanding was affected 
and gradually faded away. But Cornelius Nepos 
says that Lucullus lost his mind not from old age, 
nor yet from disease, but that he was disabled by 
drugs administered to him by one of his treedmen, 
Callisthenes; that the drugs were given him by 
Callisthenes in order to win more of his love, in the 
belief that they had such a power, but they drove 
him from his senses and overwhelmed his reason, 
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1 àv supplied by Reiske. 
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so that even while he was still alive, his brother 
managed his property. However, when he died, 
the people grieved just as much as if his death had 
come at the culmination of his military and political 
services, and flocked together, and tried to compel 
the young nobles who had carried the body into the 
forum to bury it in the Campus Martius, where 
Sulla also had been buried. But no one had ex- 
pected this, and preparations for it were not easy, 
and so his brother, by prayers and supplications, 
succeeded in persuading them to suffer the burial to 
take place on the estate at Tusculum, where prepa- 
tions for it had been made. Nor did he himself long 
survive Lucullus, but, as in age and reputation he 
came a little behind him, so did he also in the 
time of his death, having been a most affectionate 
brother. 


COMPARISON OF LUCULLUS AND CIMON 


I. One might deem Lucullus especially happy in 
his end, from the fact that he died before that 
constitutional change had come, which fate was 
already contriving by means of the civil wars. His 
country was in a distempered state when he laid 
down his life, but still she was free. And in this 
respect, more than any other, he is like Cimon. For 
Cimon also died before Greece was confounded, and 
while she was at the acme of her power. He died, 
however, in the field, and at the head of an army, 
not exhausted or of a wandering mind, nor yet 


1 About 57 B.Q 
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making feastings and revellings the crowning prize 
for arms and campaigns and trophies. Plato! ban- 
ters the followers of Orpheus for declaring that for 
those who have lived rightly, there is laid up in 
Hades a treasure of everlasting intoxication. Leisure, 
no doubt, and quiet, and the pursuit of pleasantly 
speculative learning, furnish a most fitting solace for 
a man of years who has retired from wars and 
politics. But to divert fair achievements to pleasure 
as their final end, and then to sport and wanton 
at the head of Aphrodite’s train, as a sequel to wars 
and fightings, was not worthy of the noble Academy, 
nor yet of one who would follow Xenocrates, but 
rather of one who leaned towards Epicurus. And 
this is the more astonishing, because, contrariwise, 
Cimon seems to have been of ill repute and un- 
restrained in his youth, while Lucullus was dis- 
ciplined and sober. Better, surely, is the man in 
whom the change is for the better; for it argues a 
more wholesome nature when its evil withers and 
its good ripens. 

And further, though both alike were wealthy, they 
did not make a like use of their wealth. There 
is no comparing the south wall of the Acropolis, 
which was completed with the moneys brought home 
by Cimon, with the palaces and sea-washed Bel- 
videres at Neapolis, which Lucullus built out of the 
spoils of the Barbarians. Nor can the table of 
Cimon be likened to that of Lucullus; the one was 
democratic and charitable, the other sumptuous and 
oriental. The one, at slight outlay, gave daily sus- 
tenance to many; the other, at large cost, was 
prepared for a few luxurious livers. It may be said, 


1 Republie, ii. p. 363. 
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indeed, that the difference in state was due to the 
difference in time. For it is at least possible that 
Cimon also, if he had retired after his active cam- 
paigns to an old age which knew neither war nor 
politics, might have led an even more ostentatious 
and pleasure-loving life. He was fond of wine and 
given to display, and his relations with women, as I 
have said before,! were scandalous. But success in 
strenuous achievement, affording as it does a higher 
pleasure, gives public-spirited and ambitious natures 
no time to indulge the baser appetites, which are 
forgotten. At any rate, if Lucullus also had ended 
his days in active military command, not even the 
most carping and censorious spirit, I think, could 
have brought accusation against him. Thus much 
concerning their manner of life. 

II. In war, it is plain that both were good fighters, 
both on land and sea. But just as those athletes 
who win crowns in wrestling and the pancratium 
on a single day are called, by custom, “ Victors- 
extraordinary,” so Cimon, who in a single day 
crowned Greece with the trophies of a land and sea 
victory, may justly have a certain pre-eminence 
among generals. And further, it was his country 
which conferred imperial power upon Lucullus, 
whereas Cimon conferred it upon his. The one 
added his foreign conquests to a country which 
already ruled her allies; the other found his country 
obeying others, and gave her command over her 
allies and victory over her foreign foes, by defeating 
the Persians and driving them from the sea, and 
by persuading the Lacedaemonians voluntarily to 


1 See Cimon, iv. 8. 
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relinquish the command. Granted that it is the 
most important task of a leader to secure prompt 
obedience through good will, Lucullus was despised 
by his own soldiers, while Cimon was admired by 
the allies. His soldiers deserted the one; the allies 
came over to the other. The one came back home 
abandoned by those whom he conunanded when he 
set out; the other was sent out with allies to do the 
commands of others, but before he sailed home 
he himself gave commands to those allies, having 
successfully secured for his city three of the most 
dificult objects at once, namely, peace with the 
enemy, leadership of the allies, and concord with 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Again, both attempted to subvert great empires 
and to subdue all Asia, and both left their work 
unfinished: Cimon through ill fortune pure and 
simple, for he died at the head of his army and at 
the height of his success; but Lucullus one cannot 
altogether acquit of blame, whether he was ignorant 
of, or would not attend to the grievances and 
complaints among his soldiery, in consequence of 
which he became so bitterly hated. Or perhaps 
this has its counterpart in the life of Cimon, for he 
was brought to trial by his fellow citizens and finally 
ostracised, in order that for ten years, as Plato says, 
they might not hear his voice. For aristocratic 
natures are little in accord with the multitude, and 
seldom please it, but by so often using force to 
rectify its aberrations, they vex and annoy it, just as 
physicians’ bandages vex and annoy, although they 
bring the dislocated members into their natural 


| Gorgias, p. 516. 
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position. Perhaps, then, both come off about alike 
on this count. 

III. But Lucullus was much the greater in war. 
He was the first Roman to cross the Taurus with an 
army ; he passed the Tigris and captured and burned 
the royal cities of Asia, — Tigranocerta, Cabira, Sinopé, 
and Nisibis, before the eyes of their kings ; he made 
his own the regions to the north as far as the Phasis, 
to the east as far as Media, and to the south as far as 
the Red Sea, through the assistance of the Arabian 
kings; he annihilated the forces of the hostile 
kings, and failed only in the capture of their 
persons, since like wild beasts they fled away into 
deserts and trackless and impenetrable forests. 
Strong proof of his superiority is seen in this, that 
the Persians, since they had suffered no great harm 
at the hands of Cimon, straightway arrayed them- 
selves against the Greeks, and overwhelmed and 
destroyed that large force of theirs in Egypt;! 
whereas, after Lucullus, Tigranes and Mithridates 
availed nothing: the latter, already weak and 
disabled by his first struggles, did not once dare to 
show Pompey his forces outside their camp, but fled 
away to the Bosporus, and there put an end to his 
life; as for Tigranes, he hastened to throw himself, 
while unrobed and unarmed, at the feet of Pompey, 
and taking the diadem from off his head, laid it there 
upon the ground, flattering Pompey thus not with 
his own exploits, but with those for which Lucullus 
had celebrated a triumph. At any rate, he was as 
much delighted to get back the insignia of his 
royalty as though he had been robbed of them 
before. Greater therefore is the general, as is the 


1 454 B.c. See Thucydides, i. 109 f. 
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athlete, who hands over his antagonist to his 
successor in a weaker plight. 

Moreover, and still further, Cimon made his onsets 
when the power of the king had been broken, and 
the pride of the Persians humbled by great defeats 
and incessant routs at the hands of Themistocles, 
Pausanias,and Leotychides, and easily conquered the 
bodies of men whose spirits had been defeated 
beforehand and lay prone. But when Tigranes 
encountered Lucullus, he had known no defeat in 
many battles, and was in exultant mood. In point 
of numbers also, those who were overpowered by 
Cimon are not worthy of comparison with those who 
united against Lucullus. Therefore, one who takes 
everything into consideration finds it hard to reach a 
decision. Heaven seems to have been kindly 
disposed to both, directing the one as to what he 
must perform, and the other as to what he must 
avoid. Both, therefore, may be said to have received 
the vote of the gods as noble and god-like natures. 
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A 


Acestodorus, possibly the Acesto- 
dorus of Megalopolis, of un- 
known date, author of a work 
* On Cities." 

Achaia, a province in the north 
of Peloponnesus, seat of the 
Achaean League (280-146 B.c.). 
In 167 B.C., the Romans deported 
1000 Achaeans to ltaly, where 
they were held for seventeen 
years. Among them was the 
historian Polybius. The name 
Achaia was afterwards given to 
the whole of southern Greece as 
a Roman province. 

Acharnae, the largest deme, or 
township, of Attica, some eight 
miles to the north of Athens. 

Adiabené, the western province of 
Assyria, lying along the Tigris 
river. 

Aeolian Isles, a group of islands 
lying between Sicily and Italy 
(Lucania). 

Aeschines the Socratic, a disciple 
of Socrates, and author of Socra- 
tic dialogues. 

Agesilaüs, king of Sparta 398-361 
B.C. 

Albania, a country lying between 
Armenia, the Caspian Sea, and 
the Caucasus mountains, to the 
east of Iberia. 

Allia, an insignificant stream, 
joining the Tiber about eleven 
miles above Rome, from the 
east. 

Amisus, a city of Pontus (or Paph- 
lagonia), on the southern shore of 


the Euxine Sea, some one hundred 
miles east of Sinopé. 

Ammon, a Libyan divinity, identi- 
fied with Zeus and Jupiter. His 
most famous oracle was in an 
oasis of the Libyan desert. 

Aniphiaraüs, & mythical seer and 
prophet, king of Argos, who 
perished in the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes. 

Anaxagoras, of Clazomenae, in 
Ionian Asia Minor, influential 
at Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460 to 432 B.0., when 
the enemies of Pericles secured 
his banishment. 

Andocides, an Athenian orator, 
prominent 415-390 B.C. He 
betrayed the oligarchical party, 
incurring its hatred, and vainly 
tried to win the favour of the 
democratic party. 

Andros, the most northerly island 
of the Cyclades group, S.E. of 
Euboea. 

Anio, a large river of Latium, 
rising in the Apeunines, and 
joining the Tiber about three 
miles above Rome, from the east. 

Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria 223-187 B.O. 

Antiochus the philosopher, of 
Ascalon, pupil of Philo in the 
school of the Academy, a friend 
of Lucullus, and a teacher oí 
Cicero. He died in 68 B.c. 

Antipater, regent of Macedonia 
after the death of Alexander 
(322 B.0.) victor over the con- 
federate Greeks at Crannon, in 
Thessaly. 322 He died in 319. 
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Araxes, a large river rising in 
Armenia, and flowing east into 
the Caspian Sea. 

Arbela, an Assyrian town near 
which (at the village of Gauga- 
mela) Darius su(fered final de- 
feat at the hands of Alexandcr, 
in 331 B.C. 

Archelaüs, of Miletus, the natural 
phil sopher, said to have been 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, and a 
teacher of Socrates. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta from 
361 to 338 B.C., when he went 
to the aid of the Tarentines in 
Italy, and was killed in battle. 

Archon Zponymous, the first of 
the board of nine archons at 
Athens, so called, after the 
Roman conquest, because the 
year was registered in his name. 

Aristogeiton, slayer, with Har- 
modius, of Hipparchus, the 
brother of the Athenian tyrant 
Hippias, in 514 B.C. The two 
" tyrannicides " were afterwards 
honoured as patriots and martyrs. 

Ariston of Ceos, head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy in 
oe about 225 B.O. (pp. 9, 


7) 

Ariston the philosopher (p. 355), 
of Chios, a Stoic, pupil of Zeno. 
in his later life he taught 
doctrines of the Cynic school. 
He flourished about 260 B.C., 
and is often confounded with 
Ariston of Ceos. 

Aristoxenus the musician, a pupil 
of Aristotle, and a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic school. 

Armenia, a country lying north 
of Mesopotaniia and Assyria, 
between the upper Euphrates 
aud Media. 

Artaxata, the ancient capital of 
Armenia, on the river Araxes. 
See Tigranocerta, 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
vassal of Xerxes, who distin- 
guished herself in the battle of 
Salamis. 

Asopis, a mythical personage, 
mother of Mentor by Heracles. 
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Atilins, M. Atilius Regulus, consul 
for the second time in 256 B.C., 
when he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. 

Atropatené, a province of Media, 
to the east of Armenia. 

Attalus, the name of three kings 
of Pergamum, in Asia Minor. 


B 


Bithynia, a country of N.W. Asia 
Minor, lying east of the Pro- 
pontis, and along the coast of 
the Euxine Sea. 

BoPdromion, the third month in 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our September. 

Brundisium, an important city on 
the eastern coast of ltaly (Cala- 
bria), with a fine harbour. It 
was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy tothe East, 
&nd was the chief naval station 
ar the Romans in the Adriatic 

ea. 


€ 


Cabeira (or Cabira),a city of Pontus, 
in the northern part of Asia 


Minor. 
Caepio, Q. Servilius, consul iu 
106 R.C., receiving the province 


of Gallia Narbonensis, where, in 
the following year, on the 6th of 
October, his army was utterly 
annihilated by the Cimbri. 

Callisthenes, of Olynthus, a relative 
and pupil of Aristotle, author of 
a Hellenica, or History of Greece, 
irom 387 to 357 B.c. He accom- 
panied Alexander the Great aa 
historian of the expedition, the 
end of which he did not live to see. 

Cappadocia, a district in eastern 
Asia Minor, south of Pontus, and 
north of Cilicia. 

Carneades, of Cyrené, head of the 
Academy at Athens in 156 B.C. 
(when he was one of an embassy 
of philosophers to Rome) and until 
his death in 129 B.C. He was 
famous for the persuasive force 
of his eloquence. 
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Chaeroneia, a town commanding 
the entrance from Phocis into 
Boeotia, celebrated for the 
battles fought in its neighbour- 
hood. Here Philip of Macedon 
defeated the allied Greeks in 
338 B.C. 

Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, at 
the entrance of the Euxine Sea, 
opposite Byzantium. 

Chaldaeans, a general name for 
the inhabitants of Babylonia. 

Charon of Lampsacus, a “ logo- 
grapher," a predecessor of IIero- 
dotus, who wrote a history of 
Persia in annalistic form. 

Chelidonian Isles, a group of 
islands off the coast of Pam- 
phylia, in southern Asia Minor. 

Chersonese (i.e. peninsula), here 
(p. 447) of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, extending in a S.W. 
direction into the Aegean Sea 
west of the Hellespont. 

Cilicia, à country in southern Asia 
Minor, extending along the 
Mediterranean between  Pam- 
phylia and Syria. 

Cimbri, a northern tribe which, 
joining with the Teutones, in- 
vaded sonthern Europe. They 
were at last annihilated by 
Marius in 101 B.O. 

Citium, a town on the southern 
coast of Cyprus. 

Cleidemus, the oldest annallst of 
Athens, who flourished during 
the closing years of the fifth and 
the first half of the fourth 
century B.C. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian aristocrat 
who introduced the democratic 
reforma which followed the 
expulsion of the tyrants in 510 B.C. 

Cleitarchus (Clitarchus), a historian 
who accompanied Alexander on 
his expedition to the East, and 
wrote a rhetorical history of it. 
He was the son of Deinon. 

Cleonae, & city nearly midway 
between Argos and Corinth in 
Peloponnesus. The Nemean 
games were celebrated in its 
territory. 
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Cnidus, a Dorian city in the S.W. 
of Caria, in south-western Asia 
Minor. 

Colchis, a district at the eastern 
extremity of the Euxine Sea, 
north of Armenia. 

Colophon, one of the cities of 
Ionian Asia Minor. 

Corcyra, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, opposite Epeirus, the 
modern Corfü. 

Cos, an island off the S.W. coast of 
Caria, opposite Cnidus. 

Crannon, a town in central 
Thessaly, the seat of the wealthy 
family of the Scopadae. 

Craterus the Macedonian, a half- 
brother of Antigonus Gonatas, 
the king of Macedonia (ob. 239 
B.C), who compiled historical 
documents, such as decrees and 
other published inscriptions, 
bearing on the history of 
Athens. 

Critias, one of the “‘ thirty tyrants " 
(404-403 B.C.), like Alcibiades a 
follower of Socrates, author of 
tragedies, and elegiac poems on 
political subjects. 

Cronus, the father of Zeus, identi- 
fied with the Roman Saturnus. 
Curius, Manius Curius Dentatus, 
consul in 290 B.C., in which year 
he brought the long war with 
the Samnites to a close and 
reduced the revolted Sabines. 
In 275 B.c., he defeated Pyrrhus 
at Beneventum. He celebrated 
two triumphs in 290, and one in 

275. 

Cyanean Isles, two islands at the 
mouth of the Bosporus, at the 
entrance into the Euxine Sea, 
the clashing isles of mythology. 

Cymé, an Aeo ian city on tne coast 
of Asia Minor, S.E. of Lesbos. 

Cyrené, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Africa, in 
commercial relations with Carth- 
age, Greece, and Egypt. 

Cyzicus, a city on the southern 
Shore of the Propontis, in Mysia, 
strongly situated on the neck of 
& peninsula. 
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D 


Damastes, of Sigeium in the Troad, 
a historian contemporary with 
Herodotus, and author, besides 
many other works, of a genealogy 
of the Greeks who fought at 
Troy. 

Deceleia, a mountain citadel of 
Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boeotia. 

Deinon (Dinon), of Colophon. 
author of a History of Persia, 
father of Cleitarchus the his- 
torian of Alexander’s expedition. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, regent at 
Athens for Cassander 317-307 


B.C. a voluminous writer on 
history, politics, poetry, and 
philosophy. 


Diodorus the Topographer (Perie- 
getes), of Athens (probably), a 
contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, wrote on the demes and 
monuments of Attica. 

Dion, of Syracuse, an ardent dis- 
ciple of Plato, master of Syracuse 
after the expulsion of Dionysius 
II, assassinated in 353 B.c. 

Dodona, a town in Epeirus, seat of 
the most ancient oracle of Zeus. 


E 


Elaea, an Aeolic city of Asia Minor, 
the port for Pergamum. 

Epaminondas, Theban general and 
statesman, friend of Pelopidas, 
fell in the battle of Mantineia, 
362 B.C. 

Ephesus, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities, in Lydia, Asia Minor, at 
the mouth of the river Cayster. 

Ephors, five chief magistrates at 
Sparta elected annually. The 
first Ephor gave his name to the 
year, like the Athenian Archon 
Eponymous. 

Ephorus, of Cymé, pupil of Iso- 
crates, author of a highly rhetori- 
cal history of Greece from the 
* Dorian Invasion" down to 
340 B.0., In which year he died. 

Epicurus, founder of the philo- 
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sophical school named from him, 
born in Samos, 342 B.c., died at 
Athens, 270 B.C. 

Eratosthenes, of Cyrené, librarian 
at Alexandria, most  distin- 
guished as geographer and 
chronologist, a writer also on 
philosophy ‘and ethics, 275—194 


Bimenes, king of Pergamum in 
Asia Minor from 197 to 159 B. C., 
and like his father (Attalus I), a 
persistent friend of Rome. 

Eurymedon, a river flowing through 
Pamphylia, in southern Asia 
Minor, into the Mediterranean. 


F 


Fabricius, C. Tabricius Luscinus, 
like Curius and Atilius a repre- 
sentative of the sterling virtues 
of the more ancient tines, am- 
bassador to Pyrrhus at Tarentum 
after the disastrous battle of 
Heracleia, 280 B.C., consul in 
278 B.C., censor in 275, with the 
severity of a Cato. 


G 


Gabinian way, Via Gabina rar 
called Via Tiburtina), leading 
eastwards from Rome to Tibur 
(Tivoli). 

Galatia, a district in central Asia 
Minor. 

Gordyené, a district of southern 
Armenia, lying east of the river 
Tigris. 

Gorgias, of Leontini in Sicily, 
famous for his eloquence, came 
on an embassy to Athens in 
427 EB.0. when sixty years of 
age, and spent the rest of his 
life in that and neighbouring 
cities, amassing great wealth as 
a paid teacher of rhetoric. 

Granicus, a river of Troas, flowing 
north into the Propontis. 


H 


Hamilcar, surnamed Barcas, im- 
placable eneniy of the Romans, 
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father of Hannibal, and founder 
of the Carthaginian empire in 
Spain, died in 229 B.C. 

Hecatombaeon, the first month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our July. 

Helots, a name given to the 
original inhabitants of Laconia 
who had lost both land and free- 
dom. They were state slaves. 
See Perioect. 

Heracleia (p. 423), called Pontica, 
to distinguish it from the many 
other cities of the same name, a 
city of Bithynia (or Phrygia 
Minor) on the southern shore of 
the Euxine Sea. 

Heracleides, called Ponticus from 
his birth in Heracleia Pontica, 
a pupil of Plato and Aristotle, 
and a learned and voluminous 
writer on almost all possible 
subjects. Cicero thought him 
superstitious and uncritical. 

Hieronymus the Rhodian, a disciple 
of Aristotle, flourishing about 
300 B.C. Little is known about 
him, though he is often quoted 
by Cicero. 

Hippocrates, the second of that 
name, and the most famous 
physician of ancient times, 460— 
357 B.C. 

Hyreanian Sea, another name for 
the Caspian Sea, from the 
province of Hyrcania to the S.E. 
of it. 
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Iberia, a country east of Colchis, 
between the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas. 

Ides, the fifteenth day of the 
Roman month in March, May, 
July, and October; the thir- 
teenth in the other nionths. 

Jdomeneus, of Lampsacus, a pupil 
and friend of Epicurus (342- 
270 B.C), author of biographical 
works on “ The Socratics," and 
“The Demagogues.” 

Ino, daughier of Cadmus, and wife 
of Athamas, the king of Orcho- 
menus iu Boeotia. After her 
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death she was worshipped as 
Leuocthea, a sea goddess Ac- 
cording to one of the many 
mytlis connected with her name, 
she became mad with jealousy 
of a female slave, and slew her 
own son. See Plutarch, Homan 
Questions, 16. 

Ton, of Chios, a popular poet at 
Athens between 452 and 421 
B.C., also author of a prose work 
entitled ''Sojourns," in which 
he recounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 

Isocrates, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
B.C. 


J 


Jason, the great hero of the 
Argonautic expedition, husband 
of Medeia. 


L 


Lamptrae, name of two demes, or 
townships, in S.E. Attica. 

Lemnos, a large island in the 
northern part of the Aegean 


ea. 

Leucothea. See Ino. 

Lycaonia, a district in central Asia 
Minor, between Galatia and 
Cilicia. 

Lycurgus, the semi-historical law- 
giver of Sparta, where he was 
honoured as a god. 

Lysias, the Attic orator, 458-378 
B.C. 


M 


Maeotis, Lake, the modern Sea of 
Azov, N.E. of the Euxine Sea. 
Maimacterion, the fifth month of 
the Attic year, corresponding 

nearly to our November. 

Mardians, a tribe on the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Marsi, an ancient people of central 
Italy, akin to the Sabines. After 
their defeat in 89 B.C., they were 
admitted to the Itoman citizen- 
ship, with the other Italians. 
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Melanthius, an author of tragedies 
and elegiac poems, contemporary 
with Cimon at Athens. 

Melissus, of Samos, a famous 
natural philosopher, a disciple 


of Parmenides, who led the 
Samians successfully against 
Pericles. 


Mesopotamia, the region between 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
above Babylonia. 

Metageitnion, the second month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our August. 

Metellus Pius, Q. Caecilius, ob- 
tained the surname of Pius for 
persuading the people to recall 
his father, Metellus Numidicus, 
from banishment. He was a 
successful geueral under Sulla, 
and eonsul with him in 80 B.C. 
He died about 63 B.C. 

Mithridates, the sixth king of 
Pontus bearing this name, com- 
monly known as Mithridates the 
Great, 120-63 B.C. the most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East. 

Mitylené the largest city of Lesbos, 
otf the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. 

Mygdonia, a district in the N.E. of 
Mesopotamia. 


QN 


Nausierates (or Naucrates), the 
rhetorician, & pupil of Isocrates. 
lie composed models of funeral 
orations for men of note. 

Neanthes, of Cyzicus, a voluminous 
writer of history, who flourished 
about 210 B.c. He belonged to 
the school of Isocrates. 

Nepos, Cornelius, Roman bio- 
grapher and historian, a con- 
temporary and friend of Cicero. 

Nicomedeia, capital of Bithynia, 
at the N.E. corner of the Pro- 
pontis. 

Nisibis, the chief city of Mygdonia 


q.v.). 

Nones, the ninth day before the 
Ides of the Roman month, falling 
therefore on the seventh day otf 
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the month In March, May, July, 
and October, and on the fifth 
day of the other months. 

Numantia, a city In the northern 
part of Spain, taken after a 
memorable siege by Scipio Afri- 
canus, in 134 b.c. 


Oo 


Oropus, a town and district on the 
northern and eastern borders 
(respectively) of Attica and 
Boeotia, much in dispute be- 
tween Athenians and Thebans. 

Orpheus, the mythical singer of 
‘Thrace, and one of the Argonauts. 


P 


Pagasae, a city in S.E. Thessaly, 
at the head of a gulf of the same 
name, famed in story as the port 
from which Jason set sail with 
the Argonauts. 

Palatium, the Palatine hill of 
Rome. 

Pamphylia, a country on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, between 
Lycia and Cilicia. 

Pauaetius, of Rhodes, the Stoic 
ph losopher, chief founder of the 
Stoic school at Rome, flourishing 
between 150 and 110 B.c. 

Parthia, in the time of Lucullus, a 
vast realm to the east of Armenia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. 

Peisistratus, tyrant of Athens in 
560 B.C , and during seventeen of 
the thirty-three years thereafter. 

Pelopidas, Theban general and 
statesman, bosom friend of 
Epaminondas, killed in battle 
364 B.C. 

Pergamum (or Pergamus) an 
ancient city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the river Caicus. 
After 283 B.C., it was the seat of 
the Attalid dynasty. 

Perioeci, the name of those in- 
habitants of Sparta who kept 
their lands and personal liberty, 
unlike the Helots, but who did 
et exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship. 
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Perseus (pp. 347, 363), the last king 
of Macedonla, son of Philip V. 
He graced the triumph of Aemi- 
llus Paulus in 167 B.C., and died 
at Rome several years later. 

Perseus (p. 411), the famous Argive 
hero, son of Zeus and Danaé, 
slayer of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Phalerum, the ancient harbour of 
Athens, before Themistocles forti- 
fled the Peiraeus. 

Phanias, the Lesbian, of Eresos, 
the most distinguished pupil of 
Aristotle after Theophrastus, a 
prolific writer on philosophy and 
history,—a historical romancer. 

Phanodemus, a writer of Attic 
annals, after the manner of 
Cleidemus (¢.v.). 

Pharnacia, a city of Pontus, on the 
southern shore of the Euxine, 
N.E. of Cabeira. 

Phasis, a river of Colchis, flowing 
into the Euxine at its eastern 
end. 

Philip (p. 139), of Macedon, father 
of Alexander the Great, secured 
the leadership of Greece in the 
battle at Chaeroneia, 338 B.C. 

Philip (p.335), Philip V of Macedon, 
father of Perseus, from 216 B.o. 
till his death in 179 a formidable 
enemy of Rome. 

Philo (p. 607), the Academic, of 
Larissa, removed from Athens 
to Rome about 88 B.C., where he 
was teacher of Cicero, and where 
he died about 80 B.C. 

Phlya, a deme, or township, some- 
where in the N.E. of Attica. 

Phrygia, a large province in western 
and north-western Asia Minor. 

Phylarchus, of Naucratis and 
Athens, a Greek historian who 
flourished about 220 B.c., to 
whom Plutarch is much in- 
debted in his Agis and Cleomenes. 

Pitané, an ancient Aeolian city on 
the N.W. coast of Asia Minor. 

Polybius, the Greek historian of the 
Punic Wars, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, born about 204 B.C., one 
of the Achaean exiles (see Acha ni) 
ip 167. in Rome, he resided in 


the house of Aemilius Paulus, and 
became the intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.c. 

Pontus, a large district in N.E. 
Asia Minor, stretching along the 
Southern shore of the Euxine. 

Potamus, the name of a deme, or 
township, in eastern Attica. 

Propontis, the intermediate sea 
between the Aegean and the 
Euxine. connected with the 
former by the Hellespont, with 
the latter by the  Thracian 
Bosporus. 

Pydna, & town on the Thermaic 
gulf, S.E. of Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epeirus from 295 
till his death in 272 B.c. From 
280 till 274 he was campaigning 
in 1taly and Sicily. 


S 


Sabines, a people occupying the 
western slopes of the central 
Apennines, in Italy. They were 
finally subdued by Curius Den- 
tatus in 290 B.c., and in 268 
became Roman citizens. 

Sallust, C. Sallustius Crispus, 86- 
34 B.C. He was a partisan of 
Caesar, who made him governor 
of Numidia, where he amassed 
great wealth. He afterwards 
wrote histories of the conspiracy 
of Catiline and of the Jugurthine 
war. 

Samnites, inhabitants of Samnium, 
the mountainous district of 
central Italy lying between 
Latium and Apulia. In 290 B.o. 
Curius Dentatus won the honour 
of putting an end to the Samnite 
wars after they had lasted fifty 
years. 

Samothrace, an island in the 
northern part of the Aegean 
Sea. 

Scepsis, an ancient town east of 
the Troad, which in later times 
becanie subject to Pergamum, 
and a seat of learning. 
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Scopas, the Thessalian. See Cran- 
non. 

Seleucus, surnamed Nicator, 
founder of the Syrian monarchy, 
353-280 B.C. 

Seriphus, one of the Cyclades 
islands, S.E. of Attica, proverbial 
for poverty and insignificance. 

Sertorius, one of the greatest 
soldiers bred by the Roman civil 
wars, who successfully opposed 
the best generals of the aristo- 
cratic party in Spain from 82 
po till his assassination in 

2. 

Sicyon, an important city in N.E. 
Peloponnesus, about two miles 
south of the Corinthian gulf. 

Simonides of Ceos, one of the 
greatest lyric poets of Greece, 
556-167 B.C. 

Sinopé, an important Greek city 
on the southern shore of tle 
Euxine Sea, in N.E. Paphlagonia. 

Sophené, a district of S.W. 
Armenia. . 

Sophists, a general name for paid 
teachers of rhetoric and philo- 
sopy, like Gorgias. 

Stesimbrotus, of Thasos, a sophist 
and rhapsodist of note in Athens 
during the times of Cimon and 
Pericles. 

Sthenis, of Olynthus, a famous 
statuary at Athens, who flour- 
ished about 350 B.C. 

Strabo, the geographer (philoso- 
pher, p. 565), lived during the 
times of Augustus. 


T 


Talaura, a stronghold in Pontus. 

Tanagra, a town and district in 
S.E. Boeotia. 

Tarentum, a Greek city in S.E. 
Italy. It surrendered to the 
Romans in 272 B.C. was be- 
trayed into the hands of Hanni- 
bal in 212, and recovered by 
Fabius in 209. 

Taurus, a general name for the 
lofty range of mountains ex- 
tending from Lycia in Asia 
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Minor through Cilicia and south 
of Armenia into Media. 

Tegea, an ancient city in S.E. 
Arcadia, of Peloponnesus. 

Tempé, a famous valley in N.E. 
Thessaly. 

Tenedos, an island about five 
miles west of the Troad, in the 
N.E. Aegean. 

Tenos, oue of the Cyclades islands, 
S.E. of Attica. 

Thargelion, the eleventh month of 
the Attic calendar, corresponding 
nearly to our May. 

Themiscyra, a plain and city in 
Pontus, near the mouth of the 
river Thermodon. 

Theophrastus, the most famous 
pupil of Aristotle, and his suc- 
cessor as head of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens. He was born 
at Eresos in Lesbos, and died at 
Athens in 287 B.C., at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Theopompus, of Chios, a fellow- 
pupil of Isocrates with Ephorus, 
historian of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C., and of Philip of Macedon 
(360—336 B.C.). 

Tibareni, a tribe on the northern 
coast of Pontus. 

Tigranocerta, the city of Tigranes, 
later capital of Armenia, in Myg- 
donia, west of Nisibis, just south 
of the Taurus. 

Tigris, the great river rising in 
Armenia and flowing between 
Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

Timocreon, of Rhodes, a lyric poet, 
now known chiefly for his hatred 
of Themistocles and Simonides of 
Ceos. 

Timoleon, of Corinth, rescued 
Syracuse from its tyrant (Diony- 
sius II) and the Carthaginians in 
343 B.C. and became virtual 
master of Sicily, though without 
Office. He died in Syracuse, 
337 B.C. 

Troezen, a city in S.E. Argolis, of 
Peloponnesus. 

Trophonius, received worship and 
had an oracle in a cave near 
Lebadeia in Boeotia. 
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Tubero the Stoic p. 599), Q. 
Aelius, a pupil of Panaetius, 
flourished in the century before 
Lucullus, and could not have 
seen him playing Xerxes. The 
jes$ may have come from Lucius 
Tubero, the relative and intimate 
friend of Cicero, who cultivated 
literature and philosophy. 

Tusculum, an ancient city of 
Latium, fifteen miles S.E. of 
Rome, in the Alban mountains. 
It became a favourite resort of 
wealthy Romans. 

Tyrannio the Grammarian, of 
Amisus in Pontus. He was 
taken to Rome by Lucullus, 
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where he became a teacher, was 
patronised and praised by Cicéro, 
and amassed wealth. 


v 


Vesta, an ancient Roman divinity, 
identical with the Greek Hestia 
as goddess of the hearth and fire- 


side. The  Vestals were her 
virgin priestesses. 

X 
Xenocrates, of Chalcedon, 396- 


314 B.C., a pupil and disciple of 
Plato, became head of the 
Academy in 339 B.O. 
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PROGRESSION OF ANIMALS. E.S. Forster. 
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ARISTOTLE; Puysics. Rev. P. Wieksteed and F. M. Cornford. 
2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: Porrics and Loneinus. W. Hamilton Fyfe; 
DEMETRIUS ON STYLE. W. Rhys Roberts. 

ARISTOTLE: Poritics. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: PRoBLEMs. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: RHETORICA AD ALEXANDRUM (with PROBLEMs. 
Vol. II.) H. Rackham. 

ARRIAN: History OF ALEXANDER and Inpica. Rev. E. Iliffe 
Robson. 2 Vols. 

ATHENAEUS: DEIPNOSOPHISTAE. C. B. Guuicx. 7 Vols. 

Basros AND PHAEDRUS (Latin). B. E. Perry. 

St. BASIL: LETTERS, R.J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

CALLIMACHUS: FRAGMENTS. C. A. Trypanis. 

CALLIMACHUS, Hymns and Epigrams, and Lycoruron. A. W. 
Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mam. 

CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. Bev. G. W. Butterworth, 

CorrvTHUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

Darunis AND CHLOE. Thornley's Translation revised by 
J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gaselee. 

DEMOSTHENES I.: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS and MINOR ORA- 
tions. I.-XVII. AND XX. J. H. Vince. 

DemostHENES II.: Dx Corona and De Farsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 
DemostHENEs IlI.: Merias, ANDROTION, ARISTOCRATES, 
TIMOCRATES and ARISTOGEITON, I. AND II. J. H. Vince. 
DEMOSTHENES 1V.-VI.: PRIVATE ORATIONS and IN NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

DrexosrHENES VII.: FUNERAL SPkExEcH, Erotic Essay, ExorDia 
and LEeTTERs. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dio Cassius: Roman Hisrony, E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dio CmnysosrOoM. J.W.Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 5 Vols. 

Dioporvus S1cuLUs. 12 Vols. Vols. L-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vol. VIII. C. B. Welles. Vols. 
IX. and X. R. M. Geer. Vols. XI-XII. F. Walton, 
General Index, R. M. Geer. 

DroaENEs LaEmgTiUs. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dionysius Or HALICARNASSUS: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Spel- 
man's translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

ErrcrETUs. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

EcRiPIDEs. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

EvusEBrUs:  EccLEsiAsTICAL HisTORY. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. Brock. 

THE GREEK AnTHOoLocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

GREEK ELEcy AND lAMBUS with the ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 
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Tur GREEK Bucoric Ports (THErocritus, Bron, Moscnus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

GREEK MATHEMATICAL Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heroprs. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hesiop AND THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

Hippocrates and the FRAGMENTS OF HeRACLEITUS. W. H. S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: ILiAp. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: OpyssEy. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

IsaEus. E. W. Forster. 

IsocRATES. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

[Sr. JogN DAMASCENE]: BARLAAM AND loasaPH. Rev.G. R. 
Woodward, Harold Mattingly and D. M. Lang. 

JosePHUs. 9 Vols. Vols. L-IV.; H. Thackeray. Vol. V.; 
H. Thackeray and R. Marcus. Vols. VI.-VII.; R. Marcus. 
Vol. VIII.; R. Marcus and Allen Wikgren. Vol. LX. L. H. 
Feldman. 

Juran. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Lucian. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-V. A.M. Harmon. Vol. VI. K. 
Kilburn. Vols. VIL-VIII. M. D. Macleod. 

Lycopyron. Cf. CALLIMACHUS. 

Lyra GRAECA. J. M. Edmonds, 3 Vols. 

Lysras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Manero. W. G. Waddell: Protemy: TrTRABIBLOs, F. E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus AURELIUS. C. R. Haines. 

MENANDER. F.G. Allinson. 

Minor ATTIC ORATORS (ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, LYCURGUS, 
DeEmaDEs, DiNARCHUS, HyrERIDES) K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burrt. 2 Vols. 

Nonnos: Dionysiaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oprian, CorruTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS. A. W. Mair. 

Paryri.  Now-LrrERARY SELECTIONS. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2Vols. LITERARY SELECTIONS (Poetry). D.L. Page. 

PanruEewiUS. Cf. DAPHNIS and CHLOE. 

Pausanias: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W. H. S. Jones. 4 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 
Prito. 10 Vols. Vols. I.-V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker. Vols. VI-IX.; F. H. Colson. Vol. X. F. H. 

Colson and the Rev. J. W. Earp. 

PHILO: two supplementary Vols. (Translation only.) Ralph 
Marcus. 

Puitostratus: THE Lire or APOLLONIUS or Tyana. F. C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 
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PnHiLosTRATUS: IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS: DESCRIPTIONS. A, 
Fairbanks. 

PuirosTRATUS and EuNaAPIUs: LIVES OF THE SoPHISTS. Wilmer 
Cave Wright. 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: CHARMIDEs, ALCIBIADES, HiPPARCHUS, THE LOVERs, 
'TaürAGES, Minos and Ertnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Crarytus, PARMENIDES, GREATER HiPPrAs, LESSER 
Hiprias. H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EurHvPHRO, Apotoay, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: LacHzs, PRoTAGORAS, MENO, EuTHvDbEMUS. W. R.M. 
Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PraTro: Lysis, Symposium, Goraras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repustic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

FLATO: STATESMAN, PHrLEBUs. H.N.Fowler; Ion. W.R. M. 
Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS and Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLrroPHO, MENEXENUS, EPISTULAS. 
Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prorsus: A.H. Armstrong. Vols. I-III. 

PrvrARCH: Moraria. 15 Vols. Vols. I.-V. F. C. Babbitt. 
Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold. Vols. VII. and XIV. P. H. De 
Lacy and B. Einarson. Vol.IX. E.L.Minar, Jr., F. H. Sand- 
bach, W. C. Helmbold. Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. Vol. XI. 
L. Pearson and F. H. Sandbach. Vol. XII. H. Cherniss and 
W. C. Helmbold. 

PLuTARCH: Tur PAnarLtLEL Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols, 

Porvsrus. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorrus: HisrORY OF THE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

ProrEMv: TETRABIBLOs, Cf. MANETHO. 

QUINTUS SMvRNAEUS. A. S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Empiricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

SorHocLEs. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Edmonds. HERODES, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

THEOPHRaASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO Prants. Sir Arthur Hort, 
Bart. 2 Vols. 

TnHucvpibEs. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

XENOPHON: CyROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, and SYMPOSIUM. 
C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and Orconomicus. E.C. Marchant. 

XENOPHON: Scripta MiNORA. E. C. Marchant and G. W. 
Bowersock. 
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